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Many a long century has passed away since our forefathers 
began to speculate on the origin of those immense masses of 
clay, gravel, and sand, which are spread as a more or less con- 
tinuous covering over well-nigh the whole of the surface of 
Scotland. The Lowlands are buried deep beneath this mantle 
of detritus, save here and there where a knob of black rock, or 
a group of hills rises above it, while up the glens and valleys of 
the Highlands, parts of the same wide series of deposits may 
almost everywhere be traced. Nor does it require any geological 
training to be able to detect these features. They are of a kind 
that cannot escape observation. Thus the gravel and sand are 
often arranged in singular ridges like huge lines of rampart, or 
in conical grassy hillocks, whose greenness forms in many places 
a strange contrast to the brown barrenness of the surrounding 
moors. Now and then, too, among the fertile fields of the low 
country, the eye rests on huge boulders, which must have come 
from the far-off mountains of the Highlands. And blocks of 
the same kind may be found high on the sides, and even on the 
summits of the Lowland hills. So obvious and obtrusive are 
these phenomena, that they could not but force themselves on 
the attention, even in the rude ages, long before science had 
arisen to take any interest in them. Hence sprang up those 
legendary stories of wizards and warlocks, brownies and goblins, 
to whose supernatural agency the Scottish mind early attributed 
the otherwise inexplicable gravel-mounds and boulders. It was 
a quaint and beautiful superstition that peopled these verdurous 
hillocks or tomans with shadowy forms, like diminutive mor- 
tals, clad in green silk or in russet grey, whose unearthly music 
came sounding out faintly and softly from underneath the sod. 
The mounds rose so conspicuously from the ground, and whether 
in summer heat or winter frost, wore ever an aspect so smooth 
and green, where all around was rough with dark moss-hags and 
moor, that they seemed to have been raised by no natural power, 
but to be in very truth the work of fairy hands, designed at once 
to mark and to guard the entrance to the fairy world below. The 
hapless wight who, lured by their soft verdure, stretched himself 
to sleep on their slopes, sank gently into their depths, and after 
a seven years’ servitude in fairy-land, awoke again on the self- 
same spot. Like young Tamlane— 
“The Queen of Faéries keppit him 
In yon green hill to dwell.” 
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The same fancy which found a supernatural origin for the 
mounds of sand and gravel had similar explanations to give of 
the strange elongated ridges of like materials known in Scotland 
as kames. According to one tradition, these ridges are the dif- 
ferent strands of a rope which a troublesome elfin was com- 
manded by Michael Scott to weave out of sand. The strands 
were all prepared, but when the imp tried to entwine them, each 
gave way, and hence the broken parts of the kames have 
remained to this day. Michael seems to have had no small 
amount of work in altering the surface of the country. Thus 
there is a deep gash through a sandy ridge at the south end of 
the Pentland Hills, and not far off stands a green conical sand- 
hill. The wizard is said to have dug the trench and piled up the 
hill in the course of a single night. About ten miles farther 
west he attempted to dam up the river Clyde, by getting a 
number of witches to carry large boulders from a neighbouring 
eminence. The spell was broken, however, in the midst of the 
performance, and the long line of boulders in the different stages 
of transport may still be partially traced on the ground. In 
short, throughout many districts of the country, the peculiarly 
obtrusive nature of the superficial geology, and the difficulty 
of connecting it with any of the operations of nature now visible, 
have given rise to many of the supernatural legends which still 
linger in tradition. 

It was but natural that when geology as a science began to 
attract attention in these islands, the vast accumulations of 
clay, sand, gravel, and boulders scattered over the surface, 
should claim the notice of the early observers. These deposits 
formed the monuments of the last of the long succession of 
geological revolutions which the country had undergone. They 
were regarded as proofs of a violent cataclysm, whereby the 
hardest rocks were ground down and furrowed so as to cover 
the whole country with its own ruins, in the form of heaps of 
detritus. Nor was it difficult to see in such phenomena proofs 
of that great deluge which was believed to have covered the 
surface of the entire globe at the time of Noah. The hypothesis 
of violent oceanic debacles was ingeniously worked out by Sir 
James Hall, and influenced all the speculations of geologists on 
this subject for fully quarter of a century. By degrees, how- 
ever, it was seen that the phenomena were of too definite and 
complicated a kind, and presented traces of too many different 
agencies to have been the result of any sudden and transient 
catastrophe. Then came the hypothesis of ocean currents and 
icebergs, which has in turn to be abandoned, as at the best but 
a partial explanation of the facts which it was proposed to elu- 
cidate. As investigations have advanced, the subject has always 
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seemed to deepen in obscurity as well as interest. There is 
hardly a geologist of standing who has not been seduced into 
this domain, no matter how widely it might be separated from 
his more usual field of labour. Hence no part of the geology of 
the country has been so fruitful a source of scientific memoirs, 
papers, and notices of every variety of size and treatment. After 
groping in the dark for at least fifty years, geologists seem at 
last to be coming to an agreement as to the true origin and his- 
tory of some of the superficial formations. We propose, there- 
fore, in the following pages, to present the reader with an outline 
of the facts which have been observed, and a view of the general 
tendency of scientific reasoning regarding them. 

The surface of Scotland, like that of Ireland and large tracts 
of England, as well as the whole of Scandinavia and Northern 
Europe, has a peculiar contour, which, since it is almost every- 
where more or less visible, irrespective of the nature of the rock on 
which it shows itself, must evidently be the result of one great 
process acting long after all the hard rocks were formed. This 
contour consists in a rounding and smoothing of the hills and 
valleys into long flowing outlines. What were once prominent 
crags have been ground down into undulating or pillow-shaped 
knolls, and deep hollows or gentler depressions have been worn in 
the rocks, not at random, but in a recognisable system. Thus the 
Lothians and Fife have had their surface scooped out into long 
parallel hollows and valleys, which maintain a wonderful persist- 
ence in an easterly and westerly direction. In Galloway, we see 
the minor depressions diverging southwards, from the mass of high 
ground that lies between St. Patrick’s Channel and Nithsdale. 
Down the western coasts, from Cape Wrath to the Mull of Can- 
tyre, and among the deep sea-lochs of the Firth of Clyde, the 
same evidence occurs of some agency which has pressed out- 
wards and seawards, grinding down the surface of the hardest 
rocks, and giving a rounded outline to the whole country. It 
is true, indeed, that this contour has often disappeared. The 
rains and frosts of ages have at last, in not a few places, suc- 
ceeded in restoring to the rocks their ancient rugged character. 
Yet, even in the wildest Highland scenery, where the casual 
tourist may see, perhaps, nothing but thunder-riven crags and 
precipices, and glens blocked up with their ruins, the geologist 
can yet often detect traces of the same universal smoothing and 
moulding. Nay, it is precisely amid such scenes that he is most 
vividly impressed with the fact that the surface of the country 
has everywhere been ground down by a vast general agent, for 
he there sees what are the natural outlines which the rocks 
assume when left to the ordinary tear and wear of the elements. 
Instead of smooth undulating outlines, he notes craggy pre- 
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cipices and scars, here and there, red and fresh, where the last 
winter’s frosts have let loose huge masses of rock into the val- 
leys below. He can trace how in this way the hand of nature 
is once more slowly roughening the landscape, restoring to the 
hard rocks their ancient cliffs and ravines, and to each knoll and 
crag a renewal of its former ruggedness. Yet his eye rests con- 
tinually upon little hummocks of rock, or even upon whole hill- 
sides, where the change has gone on but slowly, and where he 
can still view the uneffaced traces of that wonderful process by 
which the whole surface of the country, from Cape Wrath to 
the Solway, has been worn and smoothed. 

This wide-spread abrasion, however, is not only a general 
moulding of the country on the great scale. It can- be traced 
on hills and crags of every size down to mere hummocks and 
knolls, nay, even to the merest knobs and protuberances ; in 
short, not only is the general configuration of the surface 
affected by it, but it may be followed out upon all the little 
dimples and prominences on a freshly exposed surface of rock. 
The hardest rocks usually show its effects best; and when the 
soil and superficial detritus are stripped from them, their faces 
may be seen to be as smoothly dressed as if they had been cut in 
a mason’s yard, and were designed to form part of the polished 
ashlar-work of a great building. Further, not only are they 
thus planed down, they are traversed by Jong and more or less 
parallel ruts and striz, varying in depth and width from mere 
streaks, such as might be made by a grain of sand, up to grooves 
like those worn in old pavements by the cart-wheels of succes- 
sive generations. The finer striations may be seen descending 
into the hollows and mounting over the prominences of a rock, 
keeping all the while their general direction with about as much 
regularity and persistence as they do over the most even sur- 
face. It is plain that in whatever manner these markings were 
produced, they must be due to no violent agent rushing like a 
debacle across the country. They can only have been made, in 
a quiet, leisurely way, by some force that paid little or no regard 
to the minor inequalities of the ground, but passed on with a 
steady, persistent march, pressing grains of sand, pebbles, and 
even large blocks of stone upon the rocks below, in such a way 
as to leave there at last a smooth polished surface marked by 
striations of varying coarseness, according as the rude polishing 
paste of detritus consisted of fine sand, or gravel, or boulders. 
Now, just as the whole country has been smoothed, so has it at 
the same time been striated. It is hardly possible anywhere to 
peel off the upper covering of clay and soil, without laying bare 
a striated surface of rock, if that rock be at all of a kind fit to 
receive and preserve such markings. Moreover these striations 
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are distributed with a remarkable symmetry. They radiate from 
the main mountain masses outwards towards the sea. Down all 
the western fiords they may be traced passing westwards he- 
neath the waters of the Atlantic. Along the Pentland Firth 
they may be seen in like manner descending from the high 
grounds of Sutherland northwards to the coast-line. On the 
eastern side of the island the same seaward trend of the ruts 
and striz on the rocks is traceable from Caithness to Berwick. 
In the glens that descend upon the estuary of the Clyde the 
rocks are striated along the line of each valley, passing inland 
into high grounds in the interior, and striking outwards 
beneath the waters of the Firth. The very islands in that 
firth are striated in the same way. Bute, for instance, is 
a notable example; for the striations, after coming down the 
glens of Cowal, and passing beneath the Kyles, reappear on 
the Bute shores, actually mount the slopes of the island so 
as to go right across it at a height of more than 500 feet, 
and descend upon the firth on the south-west side. Again, 
we can sometimes trace the striations out of one sea-loch over 
a water-shed of six or eight hundred feet im height, and thence 
into another of the numerous long and deep inlets that ascend 
from the wide basin of the Clyde. Thus from Loch Long these 
strange, almost indelible markings on the rock, may be followed 
over the water-shed which separates that fiord from the Gare- 
loch, and thence down the latter valley into the Clyde. In 
Loch Fyne also, continuing in the line of the upper part of that 
valley, they are not deflected when the Loch makes a bend south 
of Ardrishaig, but actually ascend the hills above Tarbert, and 
cross heights of eight hundred feet into the Sound of Jura. 
These localities have been well described by Mr. Charles Mac- 
laren, Mr. T. F. Jamieson, and others. Yet there are many 


parts of this district, as yet unnoticed, where the same pheno- _ 


mena are equally striking. As an undescribed example of the 
worn and striated aspect of rock surface, Loch Riden, descend- 
ing from the north-east into the Kyles of Bute, is especially 
striking. Ifthe observer will take a boat and row gently along 
the rocky shore, and among the numerous islets of that com- 
paratively short estuary, he will be amazed at the freshness in 
which the smoothed and striated rock surfaces have been 
preserved. Winding his way between islets and headlands, he 
will notice, that on looking towards the head of the loch, his 
eye catches the rough, blunt faces of the different crags and 
knolls ; that, as he passes them, their sides, parallel in a general 
way with the sides of the loch, are well polished and striated, 
and that their upper ends, or those which face up the loch, are 
all worn down and smoothed off. He could not desire a more 
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instructive lesson as to the nature of that smoothing process to 
which the surface of the country at large has been exposed. 
The striz running parallel to the loch, the blunted and worn 
look of those parts of the crags and hummocks of rock that 

oint up the valley, and the comparatively fresh and rough faces 
of those that look towards the sea, indicate, as plainly as words 
can do, that the agent which smoothed and striated the sides of 
Loch Riden must have moved downwards along the length of 
the valley from the high grounds of the interior. And this agent 
must have filled up the valley, for its traces can yet be seen 
high on the hills on either side, while on the islets in the middle 
of the loch, as well as along the rocks of its margin, the striz 
are everywhere seen descending beneath the water. 

Geologists are now generally agreed that these smoothed 
surfaces of rock, along with the striz and grooves which cover 
them, have been produced by ice. Up till now the commonly 
received opinion in this country has been that they were 
caused, during a submergence of the land, by icebergs laden 
with sand and blocks of stone, whereby the rocks at the 
sea-bottom were scratched and worn down as the icy masses 
continued to be driven upon them. Within the last year or 
two, however, this explanation has been anew called in ques- 
tion, as inadequate to explain all the phenomena. The striations, 
as we have seen, do not merely run along the side of a hill, 
they sometimes run up and over it. Moreover, they accom- 
modate themselves to all the little inequalities of the surface 
over which they pass. This could not have been done by a hard, 
rigid mass of ice like an iceberg; on the contrary, it points to 
an agent of such plasticity, as to be able to mould itself upon 
the inequalities of its rocky bed. And this agent, as shown by 
the direction of the striations, must have moved outwards and 
downwards from the chief mountain masses, such as the Gram- 
pians and the hills of Galloway and Tweeddale. It must have 
filled up wide and deep valleys, pressing everywhere steadily 
and mightily upon the rocks, disregarding the minor features of 
the surface of the country, passing even over hills six or eight 
hundred feet high, as if they were but molehills, and continuing 
its operation over so vast a period as finally to leave the country 
smoothed and polished, or moulded, as it were, into a flowing, 
undulating contour. 

To fulfil these conditions the only agent known in nature is 
land-ice or glaciers. The striated and polished rocks find their 
exact counterparts along the course of every modern glacier. 
There is hardly a Highland glen, nay, strange as it may sound, 
there are not many hillsides, even of the Lowlands, which do 
not remind one of the roches moutonnées, or ice-worn knolls of 
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the Alps. The strize are the same, the moulded outlines are 
the same, and the parallelism of the striations with the direction 
of the long valleys are alike, the same in Scotland and in 
Switzerland. In comparing the rock-markings of the two 
countries, we are driven to admit that as in the one case we see 
these markings to be manifestly the work of moving glacier 
ice, which is still visible, and still producing the same results ; 
so, in the other instance, precisely similar effects must be due 
to the same cause, although the Scottish glaciers have long 
since disappeared. It is more than twenty years since Agassiz, 
fresh from a study of the Swiss glaciers, announced this con- 
clusion. But British geologists, after trying every other ex- 
pedient, are only now beginning to adopt it. Their difficulty 
lay not in the admission of the existence of glaciers in Scotland, 
for admirable descriptions of glacier moraines and striz in 
Skye, Forfarshire, and Argyleshire, were published by Principal 
Forbes, Sir Charles Lyell, and Mr. Maclaren. But if the uni- 
versal striation were everywhere taken as evidence of the 
existence of land-ice, it was plain that Scotland must not merely 
have been the seat of local glaciers as Switzerland is at the 
present day, but must have been actually sealed in ice from 
mountain-top to sea-shore. This was a supposition too violent 
for ready belief, and hence the attempt to account for the stria- 
tion of the country by iceberg action. 

But the iceberg hypothesis must at last be abandoned. 
Geologists are at length reluctantly, and against all their previous 
speculations, driven to confess that, after all, Scotland must 
have been swathed in one vast wintry mantle of snow and ice. 
To such a condition of things modern Greenland affords us a 
close parallel. That great tract of country is covered with a 
thick sheet of ice, which, always receiving fresh accessions from 
atmospheric precipitation in the interior, presses steadily 
downward through the valleys and fiords, and creeps out to sea. 
It is the seaward edges of this great ice-sheet which are broken 
up and dispersed as icebergs. The constant grinding movement 
of so powerful an agency must produce effects of a far grander 
kind than any mere local glacier. The glacier wears down only 
the sides and bottom of the valley in which it flows; but the 
great Greenland ice-sheet, covering the length and breadth of 
the country, and allowing the underlying rocks to be seen only 
in occasional inland peaks and in a narrow strip along the sea- 
coast, but often not even there, must effect an abrasion of the 
whole surface infinitely greater than any mere glacier could do. 
We have no reason to suppose that the surface of Greenland 
differs from that of contiguous areas of the northern hemisphere. 
The portions which every summer sets free from the snow, 
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suffice to indicate that those parts which are never bared of 
their perennial wintry garb, partake of the same inequalities, 
here intersected by valleys, and there rising into ridges and 
hills, nay, even sweeping up into lofty peaks, which are some- 
times seen protruding black and jagged above the snow. Yet 
these varieties in the contour of its bed, do not appear to have 
much influence on the motion of the ice. One Arctic explorer, 
indeed, has remarked that where the ice is much crevassed, it is 
probably travelling over rocky or steep ground, while in other 
places, where the ground probably inclines more gently the 
surface of the ice is unbroken. But nothing seems materially to in- 
terfere with the steady seaward movement of this great continental 
sheet of ice. Whether the ground be even or undulating, gentle 
or steep, it moves with a resistless march towards the sea. Its 
mass must thus be so immense, that it treats as mere pebbles 
in its path ridges of possibly very considerable elevation. It 
seems to pass as easily over them as a deep river sweeps over 
the stones that roughen its channel. 

The Scandinavian peninsula affords an interesting connecting 
link between the existing condition of Greenland and the past 
state of Scotland during what is now known as the glacial 
period. The immense snow-fields of Norway are but the relics 
of the vast sheet of ice and snow which once covered that coun- 
try and converted it into another Greenland. This sheet has 
shrunk up into the high grounds, from which it protrudes into 
the valleys in the form of glaciers, but it has not done so with- 
out leaving its stamp on the whole surface of the country. The 
rocks are everywhere glaciated, or worn into these flowing striated 
surfaces which have been described as characteristic of the rocks 
of Scotland. Down the valleys and fiords may be traced the 
ruts and grooves and polished surfaces, still often as fresh as if 
they had only been lately produced. From the sea-margin 
where these markings dip below the waves, and where no ice is 
now visible, we can follow them upward, step by step, till they 
pass into those which are now in the course of formation by the 
great glaciers of the interior. The inference cannot be withheld 
that at one time these glaciers, instead of melting away where 
they now do, extended far down the valleys and went out to sea, 
and that as the strize can be detected high on the hillsides, the 
valleys must have been filled to the brim with ice. In short, 
Scandinavia existed at that time in the same state in which 
Greenland still remains. The climate has ameliorated indeed, 
but the great inland snow-fields and glaciers yet continue as 
silent witnesses of the severity of the ancient climate. 

Passing southwards we see the perpetual snow gradually dis- 
appear, and when we reach the British Islands it is gone, 
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although in sheltered crannies of the Grampians patches may be 
seen late in autumn which have survived the summer, and will 
remain until covered by the drifts of the next December. And 
yet, though snow-field and glacier have vanished, they have left 
their impress as visibly and widely on the rocks of Scotland as 
on those of Norway. A calm investigation of the rock-markings 
renders this conclusion certain. No icebergs could ever have 
moulded the contour of the country to its present form, any 
more than icebergs could have worn down the hills and valleys 
of Scandinavia. The more we pursue this supposition, the more 
utterly inadequate does it appear. That icebergs produce a con- 
siderable amount of abrasion as they grate along the sea-bottom, 
and that much was probably done in this way in the British 
area during some parts of the glacial period, no one will probably 
deny. But to imagine iceberg action sufficient to account for 
the universal abrasion of hill and valley in this country seems 
as absurd as to contend that “because a man can with some 
difficulty smooth a rough surface of wood with his thumb- 
nail, therefore his dining-tables must have been fashioned and 
polished with that little instrument alone.”* On the other 
hand, the striation of this country is exactly such, down even to 
its minutest features, as is now effected by the moving of a 
body of land-ice such as a glacier. In Switzerland the evidence 
of a former greater extent of the glaciers rests upon the height 
and distance to which the striations can be traced from the pre- 
sent limits of the ice. And this evidence is of such a kind as 
amounts to a demonstration. In Norway the surface of the 
country between the snow-fields and the sea presents the same 
rock-mouldings and striations as are even to this day produced 
by the movement of its glaciers. In this case also these mark- 
ings are demonstrably the result of moving land-ice. The con- 
clusion is therefore irresistible that the very same markings over 
the surface of Scotland must have been produced by the same 
agency; and thus that this country must have been covered with 
ice and snow, which, pressing outwards and seawards for ages, 
wore down the rocks, and gave the land that undulating and 
truly ice-worn aspect which it wears to this day. In short, our 
country in old times must have been very much what Green- 
land is now—a land of perpetual snow and ice, pushing from its 
numerous fiords and glens huge glaciers to the sea. 

It is still possible to estimate the thickness which this cake 
of ice attained in some of the Scottish valleys. Thus, in Loch 
Fyne both sides of the valley are striated and polished, and 
these traces of ice-action have been noticed by the Duke of 
Argyle at a height of at least 1800 feet. The greatest depth of the 

* Mr. Robert Chambers. 
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loch is 624 feet, and as the whole sides and bottom must have been 
striated in the same way and by the same agent, it follows that 
the ice, even if the higher striations were produced some time 
before those at the bottom, was probably not less than 2400 feet 
thick. Mr. Maclaren has traced the striations up to heights of 
more than 2000 feet in the south-west Highlands. Mr. Jamie- 
son also estimates that the ice in Glen Spean must have been 
two miles broad at the surface, and at least 1300 feet deep. 

The movement of a glacier from a higher to a lower level is 
of course attended with a very large amount of abrasion of the 
rocks over which the ice glides. The sides and bottom of the 
valley are ever undergoing this process, and the result must 
necessarily be to deepen and widen the valley. If we allowa 
sufficient length of time for the glacier to do its work, there 
really seems hardly a limit to the extent to which it may grind 
down its channel. It must be borne in mind, too, that a river 
of ice is not bound by the same restraints as those which deter- 
mine the action of a river of water. When a glacier is, as it 
were, choked by the narrowing of its valley, it actually ascends 
and flows over the obstruction. In such places there is neces- 
sarily an enormous amount of pressure, the ice is broken into 
yawning crevasses, and the solid rocks must at the same time 
suffer a proportionate abrasion. The increased thickness of the 
mass of ice at such points must augment the vertical pressure, 
and give rise to a greater scooping of the bed of the glacier. If 
this state of things last, it is evident that a hollow or basin will 
be here ground out of the rock, and that, once formed, there 
will always be a tendency to preserve it during the general 
lowering of the bottom of the valley. On the retreat of the ice, 
owing to climatal changes, this hollow, unless previously filled 
up with mud and stones, will be occupied by water and form a 
lake. It will be a true rock-basin, with ice-worn surfaces around 
its lip and over its sides and bottom. Professor Ramsay, the 
present President of the Geological Society, has proposed this 
explanation for the Swiss lakes, as well as for those of the 
glaciated parts both of Europe and America. It applies very 
satisfactorily to many of the inland lochs and tarns of Scotland. 
For these in innumerable instances are neither dammed up by 
detrital matter, nor lie in rents and depressions of the earth’s 
crust, but are assuredly mere cups and basins which have been 
scooped out of the solid rocks. What agency could have pro- 
duced them? Not running water certainly, nor the waves of 
the sea, nor rains, springs and frosts. Professor Ramsay has 
assigned the only cause which we at present know to be capable 
of eroding such hollows. They lie everywhere among ice-worn 
rocks, and must be looked upon as parts of that universal tear 
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and wear of the surface brought about by the passage of a heavy 
sheet of ice from the high grounds to the sea. They probably 
point out the places where this ice-sheet, owing to the configura- 
tion of the ground, accumulated in the thickest masses, or where, 
from the comparative softness of the rocks, it encountered least 
resistance in its abrasion of the general surface of the country. 

Thus, by the evidence of the rounded and worn aspect of the 
hills and glens, the smoothed and striated suace of the rocks, 
and the frequent occurrence of tarns and lakes, we learn that 
the extent to which this country suffered from the action of its 
ancient land-ice must have been beyond all imagination enor- 
mous. As a necessary sequel the amount of detritus could not 
but be proportionally great. At the present day, among the 
Swiss glaciers, a large quantity of debris is annually produced. 
The Rhone, for instance, issues from its icy source charged with 
mud which has been produced by the friction of the glacier, and 
in this dun discoloured state, as every one knows, it enters the 
Lake of Geneva. But where it emerges from the lower extremity 
of that sheet of water it is perfectly limpid and clear. It has thus 
deposited in the lake all its glacial sediment, and so marked are the 
results of this process that the upper part of the lake is sensibly 
diminishing both in depth and extent—a Roman port being now 
more than a mile and a half from the water. As might be 
expected, the amount of detrital matter produced by the great 
ice-sheets of the Arctic regions is on a still vaster scale. The 
sea is there sometimes discoloured for several miles from shore by 
the mud ground down from the surface of the land. In Scotland, 
too, since we have such abundant evidence of abrasion, there 
can be no doubt that the quantity of detritus must have been 
very great. What, then, has become of it? If the rock-mould- 
ings and striations, and the endless rock-basins, are enough to 
prove the passage of a massive sheet of ice from mountain to 
sea, it will add not a little to the impressiveness of that testi- 
mony if we can still point to the detrital matter which the ice 
left behind it. Happily this is not far to seek. 

Over nearly the whole of the low-lying districts, such as the 
great central valley of the Clyde and the Forth, the solid rocks 
are to a large extent covered with a hard, tough, tenacious 
earthy clay, which is charged with stones varying in size from 
the merest pebbles up to boulders occasionally a yard or two in 
diameter. To this deposit the name of bowlder-clay or till has 
been given. But its origin has long been involved in mystery. 
The older geologists called it diluvial, and regarded it as proof 
of a violent flood, or a series of floods, which, sweeping across 
the country, produced the striations on the rocks by driving over 
them the stones, sand, and clay which now form the till. When 
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this hypothesis was abandoned, no better explanation of the 
deposit could be given. The till is unstratified, the stones in it 
are stuck at all angles, as if to show that they never submitted 
to re-arrangement in water; and what is more singular still, 
nearly every stone of sufficient size and hardness is as perfectly 
striated as the surfaces of the solid rocks. Nay more, the lines 
on the stones have not been made rapidly and at random, as if 
a violent debacle of water might have produced them ; they are 
usually as straight as a ruler could make them, and run chiefly 
along the longer axis of each stone, sometimes crossing each 
other, and one set even partially effacing an older group. In 
short, they tell, in signs which cannot be mistaken, that they 
have been firmly fixed in some heavy body, which, turning 
them into the direction of their longer diameter, as the-line of 
least resistance, moved them slowly and steadily over sand, 
stones, and rock, in such a way as to scratch them from end to 
end. In the course of this movement it often happened that a 
stone partially shifted its position, when a new series of stria- 
tions was produced upon it at an angle with the former, which 
were consequently either in whole or in part effaced. The 
colour and composition of the till vary with those of the rocks 
on which it lies—a circumstance which goes to show that the 
deposit has not been merely the work of drifting icebergs, which 
scattered their mud and boulders upon the bed of the sea, but 
that it has been made as nearly as may be in the districts in 
which we now find it. Its thickness in the Lowlands some- 
times amounts to 160 feet or more, and it extends from under 
the sea-level up to heights of at least 1700 feet. The streams 
in the lower parts of the country have in many cases cut deep 
ravines through it, and there it stands up in steep walls on 
which the characteristic features of the deposit are well dis- 
played. Certainly there are not many localities better fitted to 
perplex and discomfit an eager geologist than one of these cliffs 
of boulder-clay. He sees before him a stiff sandy clay without 
any trace of stratification, full of stones of every size up to 
blocks of perhaps several feet in diameter. These are grouped 
in no order whatever; large boulders and small pebbles are 
scattered indiscriminately through the clay from top to bottom, 
they are stuck at every angle, their surfaces are covered with 
ruts and striae, and if the face of the rock below be uncovered it 
may be seen to retain the same markings. Using his hammer 
upon them, he finds them to consist almost wholly of fragments 
from the rocks of the immediate neighbourhood. In a coal- 
measure district, for instance, he sees a mixture of bits of sand- 
stone, shale, ironstone, coal, and other carboniferous strata, with 
a few pieces of the harder rocks of an adjacent geological area. 
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He can perceive that this deposit must have been produced in 
the district from which it obtained its pebbles and boulders, but 
the mode of its formation has been for at least half a century 
one of the obscurest problems in Scottish geology. From the 
almost universal striation of the boulders, their local origin, and 
the thoroughly moraine-like aspect of the deposit in which they 
occur, it is now inferred with tolerable certainty that the till has 
been ground up by a moving mass of land-ice. It thus corro- 
borates the inferences to be drawn from the striated rock-surfaces; 
and though there may still be difficulties connected with the 
details of the process of formation and deposit, these might 
perhaps be easily and satisfactorily solved if a competent ob- 
server could bring himself to spend some time along the margin 
of the great ice-sheet of Greenland. 

As yet we cannot tell what was the general aspect of the 
country previous to the glacial epoch. There seems little doubt, 
however, that the disposition of mountain and glen, hill and 
valley, was on the whole the same as now. The abrasion of the 
ice would of course tend to widen and deepen the depressions 
and to smooth down the roughnesses of the surface, and would 
even give rise to new hollows and inequalities. But, looking at 
the main features of the country, it may be assumed with some 
confidence that they were the same as now. The Grampians 
stretched across the country, rising into the same heights and 
intersected by the same valleys. The broad plains of the cen- 
tral counties, though their minor peculiarities doubtless differed 
a good deal from those of the present day, nevertheless stretched 
seawards as broad plains between the Clyde and the North Sea. 
The chain of uplands that form the pasture-lands of the south 
had doubtless the same wide sweep of undulating hill and 
table-land as they show to-day. In one respect only, so far as 
we know at present, did that old Scotland differ materially from 
the existing one: it seems to have stood at a considerably 
higher level above the sea. This is indicated by the fact that 
the striations which occur over the whole face of the country go 
out to sea, and are found on little islands and skerries at some 
distance from the land. The islands of the Forth and Clyde 
firths, for instance, are roches moutonnées. Perhaps the land may 
not only have been higher as a whole, but particular portions of 
it—such, for example, as the chain of the Highland mountains 
—may have had a greater altitude relatively to the surrounding 
country than they have now. Unequal oscillations of level 
would help to remove several geological difficulties of a local kind 
which occur when we try to conceive the movement of a large 
body of ice over such a surface as the country wears at present. 

Let us, then, imagine the land to have risen several thousand 
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feet higher than it does now, and to be subject to an increasing 
cold, until at length one wide mantle of ice and snow falls over 
it from the hill-tops to the sea. This great sheet, constantly 
augmented by renewed snow-falls, presses downwards to the 
lower grounds, and, passing out by innumerable valleys, extends 
from the shore in long walls of ice. The unceasing friction of 
the ice wears down the rocks, and produces vast quantities of 
debris, which accumulates to form our till or boulder-clay. 
During this long process there can be little doubt that the coun- 
try must have been slowly sinking. Its greatest altitude at the 
commencement, or during the severest part of the glacial period, 
was gradually reduced, and the depression went on until it had 
converted the island into a group of scattered islets. In Wales 
the extent of submergence cannot have been less than 2300 feet 
below the present level of the country. In Scotland the limits 
have not been as yet satisfactorily fixed, although the evidence 
appears to favour a depression of about 2000 feet. As each 
successive zone of land went down beneath the sea, it carried 
with it its own share of the glacial till, which was thus gradually 
removed from the destructive effects both of glaciers and of the 
waves. Masses of ice, laden with detritus, were probably drifted 
far and wide over the submerged land, and dropped their rocky 
burdens many miles away from the hills and valleys from 
which these had been derived. 

In the till we find some scanty indications of the denizens of 
the country during these wintry ages. Bones of the “mam- 
moth” have been found at Ratho, Kilmaurs, Airdrie, and 
Bishopbriggs. It was probably the EZlephas primigenius, whose 
skeleton, with the flesh and skin still adhering, have been found 
imbedded in the ice of Siberia. Nor need we. hesitate to admit 
the possibility of so huge a mammal enduring the severity of 
an arctic climate, for it is known that the s’cin was covered with 
a thick, coarse hair that must have served as a tolerable pro- 
tection against the cold. Another of the known natives of 
Scotland at that time is the rein-deer, whose antlers have been 
found both in Ayrshire and Dumbarton. Horns and skulls of 
oxen, probably of extinct species, as well as those of several 
kinds of deer, have often been recorded as occurring during 
draining operations in different parts of the country; but it 
is much to be regretted that the specimens seem to have 
been destroyed or lost without any accurate description and 
comparison of them having been made. And doubtless there 
must still remain the relics of other animals yet to be dis- 
covered in the older glacial deposits of Scotland, for, scanty 
though the fauna could not fail to be, it need not have 
been less than that of the present Greenland. Besides the 
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remains of these animals, the Scottish till has yielded 
traces of land vegetation: thin beds of peat and trunks of trees 
in what seem to have been little lakes or tarns formed in hol- 
lows of the glacial detritus. But no botanical examination of 
these remains has yet been made. Lastly, over and above these 
traces of life on the land, we meet, in the same deposit, with 
indications of life in the sea. Near Airdrie, two little patches 
of clay were found, containing marine shells, and an examina- 
tion of these shells by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill showed them to 
belong to a species not now native in our seas, but still living 
in those of the far north. The occurrence both of peat-beds and 
land animals and of sea-shells in the same great mass of detritus 
supports the inference, that the boulder-clay was formed during 
a depression of the land, whereby successive terrestrial surfaces 
were submerged and covered over with marine deposits. 

Such, then, appears to have been the condition of Scotland 
during the severer parts of the glacial period. The evidence of 
the till brings before us a land sealed in ice and slowly sinking 
beneath the sea. The deposits by which the till is overlaid, 
and which continue this strange and eventful story, reveal how 
the land rose again, how the climate, though less arctic in cha- 
racter, still remained such as to permit glaciers to harbour 
among the mountains, and bergs to drift among the firths and 
bays, and how, by slow degrees, the temperature increased, the 
ice disappeared, and the plants and animals of arctic types died 
out or retreated to a more congenial abode in northern lati- 
tudes, while those of a temperate character took their place. 

Much remains to be done before any connected and succinct 
generalization of these later drift deposits can be given. It may 
be enough to mention here that they consist partly of sands, 
gravels, and clays, which have been arranged by water, and 
partly of mounds of angular rubbish, which represent true 
glacier moraines. The sands, gravels, and clays form a striking 
contrast to the character of the old till, While that deposit is 
a coarse, unassorted mass, these are, for the most part, strati- 
fied, and are sometimes divisible into the finest lamine. In- 
deed, we only need to see the two kinds of deposit together, to be 
assured that they mark the operation of very different geological 
agents. The stratified series belongs, in all likelihood, to the 
time when the land was rising above the sea after its great sub- 
mergence, when glaciers and icebergs still existed, when there 
were probably powerful floods, occasioned by the rapid thawing 
of large masses of ice and snow, and when the amount of water 
in the streamlets and rivers of Europe generally was much 
greater than it is now. If the later parts of the Drift originated 
under so complex a series of conditions, it is natural to expect 
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considerable complexity in their structure and arrangement. 
But it may be doubted if any one would suppose this drift- 
series to be so difficult as on examination it proves to be. Some 
parts were unquestionably formed under the sea, and tell their 
own story plainly enough. There are other portions which seem 
to defy all attempts at explanation. It is hard to see how they 
could have been produced by the sea, or by rivers; and it is as per- 
plexing to conjecture any other agency which, by the merest pos- 
sibility, could have been concerned in their formation. Let us look 
for a little at the unquestionably marine deposits. Their history is 
comparatively clear, and it opens out, moreover, a most interesting 
chapter in the history of the country during the glacial period. 

Along the lower parts of the country, more especially close to 
the sea-margin, there is developed a group of clays which are in 
some places extensively used for brick-making. These clays 
are well seen along the eastern coasts of Aberdeenshire and in 
the Firth of Forth at Kirkcaldy, Elie, and Dunbar. On the 
west side of the island they have been recognised at Fort- 
William, Oban, Lochgilphead, and throughout the Firth of 
Clyde and its long tributary fiords, from Glasgow to the south 
of Arran, and the shores of Galloway. In some of their bands 
they consist of the finest laminated clay, like so much impalp- 
able mud. In others they are more or less mixed with stones, 
and contain an abundance of shells. Now, it may be asked, 
what proof is there that these clays belong to the icy period ? 
The proof, however, is ample. It may be regarded as of two 
distinct kinds; one of which may be called organic, since it is 
derived from a consideration of the fossil remains found in the 
clays; the other is physical, and rests upon certain simple parts 
of the structure of the deposits. 

The organic remains in these clays present one of the most 
delightful fields of study. More than quarter of a century has 
passed away since their occurrence and true character were 
ascertained by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill. Cruising with his 
yacht among the kyles and lochs of his own great Firth of 
Clyde, he had been collecting materials from the raised beaches 
of the west, to show that the land had undergone a compara- 
tively recent elevation. One day, in company with a friend, he 
chanced to walk along the beach of a little bay in the Kyles of 
Bute. Their attention was directed to a number of shells lying 
among the shingle, but different from any they had ever 
dredged in the adjoining sea. On more close inspection it was 
found that the shells had been washed out of a bed of clay 
where they existed by hundreds, and that their association on 
the beach with the recent shells washed up by the tides was 
merely an accident. What then constituted the difference be- 
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tween the shells of the clay-bed and those living in the neigh- 
bouring kyles and firths? It was at first supposed that some of 
them were of new species. But by degrees it was ascertained 
that they were all of species yet living, that some of them were 
still natives of the seas of Scotland, but that others were now 
to be found only in the seas of Norway and the arctic circle. 
Having once fully grasped this fact, Mr. Smith was not slow to 
perceive its significance. He traced the clay-bed along many 
parts of the west coast, and in order the better to compare its 
contents with those still inhabiting Britain, he instituted a careful 
dredging of the basin of the Firth of Clyde. A more charming 
employment can hardly be conceived. In the midst of some 
of the finest scenery on the west of Scotland, within easy 
reach of all the comforts of home, and yet among scenes as 
lonely and retired as the wildest Highland tarn, his self-imposed 
task was to bring up to the light of day the denizens of these 
quiet sea-lochs and bays, to explore the deeps and shallows, 
sunken reefs and shoals and abysses; and thus, while his vessel 
perhaps lay asleep on the face of a summer sea, to walk, as it 
were, in fancy along the sea floor many fathoms down, threading 
his way now among groves of tangle, now amid rocks and 
boulders, now over coral-sand, and picking up from its nestling- 
place many a tiny shell which had never before been known to 
live around the coasts of Britain. But there was not only the 
pleasure of discovering the forms of the present inhabitants of 
our seas ; one great object was to ascertain how far these differed 
from those of the old sea-bed, represented by the sheets of clay 
along the coast. The result of Mr. Smith’s researches (subse- 
quently extended by Edward Forbes, Mr. Macandrew, Mr. 
Jeffreys, and others) went to show that of the shells found in 
the clays, some fourteen or fifteen species were no longer British, 
but were still living in the seas of the far north ; that about six- 
teen species, though still alive around Britain, were rare there, 
and attained their greatest development in the northern seas; 
while the remaining and much larger portion were yet common 
as British shells. The labours of naturalists and geologists have 
since then been abundant in the same field, but the great fact has 
only been confirmed that the general aspect of the assemblage of 
shells in the clay-beds of the Clyde is of a much more northern 
character than that of the present fauna of the same region, and 
that, to find a similar assemblage, it is necessary to go into the 
boreal and arctic seas. So that from the fossil contents of these 
clays we are taught that the climate of this country was, in all 
probability, very much more severe than it is now, resembling that 
of Labrador or Greenland. Moreover, if we compare the fossil 
shells with the same species which still linger in the deeper 
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parts of our seas, we find the former to be by far the largest 
and most abundant. The fossils, instead of resembling the rare 
and comparatively dwarfed forms which have survived in 
British waters, are as large and massive as those which now live 
in the far north. The cold of the northern seas, in short, seems 
congenial to them; they become smaller and fewer as they 
recede southwards, and their frequent great size and plentiful- 
ness in the Clyde clay-beds is probably another good indication 
that the climate of Scotland, at the time they lived, approached 
to an arctic character. 

The state of preservation in which these remains occur is 
often wonderfully fresh. The delicate epidermis of the shells is 
frequently as perfect as in living specimens. In favourable loca- 
lities, some of even the more fragile shells may be gathered in 
dozens, with their valves still adhering, and the ligament still 
fresh. One species, for example, the Tellina proxima, occurs at 
the south end of the island of Bute, in all stages of growth, in 
such numbers, and in such an excellent state of keeping, that a 
collector might, in the course of an hour or two, obtain specimens 
enough to stock all the museums and private collections in the 
country. This shell, moreover, is a characteristic one of the 
glacial deposits, for it is now extinct in our seas, though it still 
lives farther north. The clay in which the shells lie seems, in 
many cases, to have fallen around and over them as gently as 
snow settles down upon leaflet and flower, enclosing them so 
tenderly yet so closely that not a spine or tubercle or fretted 
rib which was theirs when they died has since been defaced. 
One cannot linger among these traces of life without being con- 
vinced that the sea-bed which they reveal must have resembled, 
in the main, an ordinary sea-bed of the present day. There is 
the same evidence of gentle deposition, of long continued life, 
generation succeeding generation, and each leaving its own re- 
mains among the sediments that gathered on the bottom. There 
is no trace of the violent cataclysms which were once in vogue 
as explanatory of the phenomena of the Drift. On the con- 
trary, judging from the size and abundance of the organic 
remains in these clays, we may infer that the conditions neces- 
sary for the maintenance of life in the sea were probably as 
favourable then as, under a like temperature, they are now. 

The ancient basin of the Clyde must have vastly differed 
from the modern one. We have seen that the evidence of the 
shells points to a much colder climate. This is borne out by the 
physical proofs, to which a brief reference may now be made. Not 
only do the shells indicate a low temperature, but the same fact is 
confirmed by the very stones among which the shells occur in the 
clay. The lowest of the series of clay-beds in the Clyde district 
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is a finely laminated clay without either fossils or stones of any 
kind. It rests directly on the old till. Above it come the 
shell-clays, in which the stones are often numerous and of con- 
siderable size. Now, the circumstances under which a bed of 
fine mud or clay can be accumulated forbid us to call in the 
aid of violent currents or tides, for of course the stronger the 
tush of water, the more certain is it that the finer sediment 
will be swept away and only deposited as the rate of trans- 
portation lessens. How comes it then that in some of the shell- 
clays there should not only be plenty of stones, but even some- 
times large boulders? No transitory tide or submarine current 
will account for them; the mere fact that even the more deli- 
cate shells around them are still perfect, and show their valves 
adhering, suffices to preclude all violence. Delicate barnacles 
may also be seen clustered on the upper surfaces and sides of 
the stones, just in the position in which they anchored them- 
selves, passed their lives, and died. The stones are scattered 
irregularly through the clay, with shells beneath; beside, and 
above them. We must therefore discover some agency that 
could drop them among the fine mud that was gathering over 
the shells at the sea-bottom. In all probability coast ice had 
much to do with this transportation. The stones are often just 
such as a cake of ice, frozen along shore, would lift with it and 
carry out to sea. And what supports this view is the fact that 
in some cases the stones have been found well striated on one 
or more sides. In the Paisley clay-pits, for instance, large 
striated pieces of schist from the neighbouring Highland moun- 
tains, are occasionally obtained. 

There is thus a double testimony to the severity of the cli- 
mate when the brick-clays of the Clyde were deposited. The 
shells remind us of the seas of Greenland and northern Scandi- 
navia. The scattered boulders bring before us ice-rafts and 
bergs, freighted with mud and stones, drifting across the bosom 
of the broad firth and its tributary lochs. 

Similar evidence of the continued cold during the time when 
a large part of Scotland was last under the sea, is furnished by 
the brick clays of the east coast, from Aberdeenshire southwards. 
Like those of the Clyde, they overlie the old till, and, like them 
also, belong to a later stage of the same great glacial period. As 
yet it has been chiefly in the lower and more maritime tracts that 
these clays have been found. But there is another and more 
obtrusive testimony at once to the submergence of the country, 
and to the arctic character of the climate at the time. Scat- 
tered over the island, from sea to sea, are numberless blocks of 
stone, of all sizes, up to masses of many tons in weight. Un- 
happily the progress of modern agriculture is inimical to their 
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preservation, and they have, as a consequence, gradually dis- 
appeared from the more cultivated districts. But in many a 
mossy tract, especially around the flanks of the main hill-ranges, 
they may still be counted by the score. So conspicuous are 
they, as to attract the notice even of the rudest peasantry ; and 
so strange often are their positions, and so markedly do they 
differ in composition from the general character of the surround- 
ing rocks, that they have been, from earliest times, a theme of 
endless wonder. Many a wild legend and grotesque tale of 
goblins, witches, and elfins, has had its source among the grey 
boulders of a bare moor. “ Giant’s Stone,” “ Giant’s Grave,” 
“ Auld Wives’ Lift,” “ Witches’ Stepping-Stanes,” “ Warlocks’ 
Burdens,” “ Hell Stanes,” and similar epithets are common all 
over the Lowland counties, and mark where, to the people of an 
older time, the singularity of the erratic blocks proved them to 
be the handiwork, not of any mere natural agent, but of the 
active and sometimes malevolent spirits of another world. Nor 
need this popular belief be in any measure a matter of surprise. 
For truly, even to a geological eye which has been looking at 
the same phenomenon for years, each fresh repetition of it hardly 
diminishes the interest, nay, almost the wonder, with which it 
is beheld. We have rudely dispossessed the old warlocks and 
brownies, and yet, though we can now trace, it may be, the 
source from which the stones were derived, and the manner in 
which they were brought to their present sites, their history 
still reads like a very fairy-tale. There they lie crusted with 
mosses and lichens, and with tufts of heather and hare-bell and 
fern nestling in their rifts, while all around, perhaps, is bare, 
bleak moorland. How came they there? They have not tumbled 
from any cliff, for we may see them rising boldly above the soil, 
when not another vestige of naked rock appears within sight. 
They have not been transported by rivers, for they are often seen 
perched on the summits of the hills, high above all the streams, 
and even out of hearing of their sound. They cannot have been 
washed up by floods and oceanic convulsions, for not only are 
they in many cases of enormous size, but they consist of rock 
which is frequently foreign to the district, and may not be found 
nearer than fifty or sixty miles, beyond successive ranges of 
hills and valleys. What force then could carry these huge 
masses to such great distances across wide and deep valleys and 
lines of high hills? Again, we must answer, ice. 

It is far from improbable that many of the boulders in the 
less mountainous parts of the country are monuments of the old 
and general glaciation. There are others, however (and it is to 
these that reference is now made), which must be assigned to 
a later time. They are found resting sometimes on the bare 
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rock, sometimes on the till, and sometimes on the sands and 
grav els which lie upon the till. They are often much larger 
than the stones in the till, and have always come from a greater 
or less distance. Some blocks of schist and quartz-rock, for 
example, may be seen lying on the Pentland Hills, which must 
have come from the Highlands; and yet one of them, according 
to Mr. Maclaren, weighs about eight or ten tons. It can hardly 
be doubted that these large masses of stone have been trans- 
ported on ice across the sea, and dropt upon the sites on which 
we now find them. They must thus be assigned to that part 
of the long glacial period when a large portion of the country 
was under the sea, and the cold still continued so severe as to 
keep snow-fields and glaciers among the mountains, and even to 
freeze the water of the ocean. It was then that the centre of 
Scotland, and the lower grounds along the sea-margin, were 
covered by a sea, across which bergs and ice-rafts were ever 
drifting to and fro, carrying with them the boulders of many a 
Highland glen and shore, and dropping them at random over 
the submerged land. 

The height to which true erratic blocks can be traced, may in 
the end give us some means of estimating the extent to which 
the northern half of the British Islands was depressed during 
the glacial period. That England sank deeper beneath the sea- 
level than Scotland did, is not improbable. The stratified Drift 
of Wales has been traced by Professor Ramsay up to a height 
of 2300 feet, and marine shells have been found in it at 1390 
feet. In Scotland, on the other hand, marine shells of the Glacial 
Period have not yet been seen higher than 520 feet above the 
sea-level. The stratified Drift, which, however, is by no means 
necessarily all marine, overlies the older till, and though it 
occurs abundantly along the great central plains, and along the 
maritime tracts, it begins to diminish rapidly as we try to trace 
it up into the higher grounds. In Fife and the Lothians, Stir- 
ling, Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, and Dumfries, it is often in enor- 
mous quantity up to elevations of from 700 to 1000 feet; after 
which it ceases to form a marked feature, if, indeed, it does not 
entirely disappear. Again, on the uplands of the South of Scot- 
land, erratic blocks appear to be extremely scarce above the 
same limits. They do occur, however, since fragments of far 
transported stone have been seen on the outer flanks of the 
Silurian hills, at a height of about 1700 feet. In the Highlands 
large boulders may be seen at much higher levels. Mr. T. F. 
Jamieson has referred to some in Braemar more than 3000 feet 
above the sea; but these may belong to the time when the whole 
country was undergoing its early glaciation, and not to the time 
of the submergence. In a hilly country such as the Grampian 
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range, the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory evidence of sub- 
mergence from erratic blocks must always be great. For, in the 
first place, we have to deal with the traces of the early land-ice, 
which was doubtless instrumental in effecting the transport of 
large quantities of boulders from hill to hill; and, in the second 
place, we are met by proofs of still another glacier period, which 
succeeded the submergence, and left many a glen and corrie 
choked up with mounds of rubbish and huge blocks of stone 
that remain to this day, where their glaciers left them. On the 
whole, therefore, though it may be allowable provisionally to 
hold that the south of Scotland went down to a depth of not 
much less than 2000 feet; still it may be necessary to reduce 
this sum. Perhaps the West Highlands were hardly submerged 
at all; certainly it is difficult to see there any trace of marine 
deposits higher than 60 or 100 feet above the sea. 

Again, it would be important to know whether the move- 
ment by which the island was submerged went on uniformly, 
or whether one district was not submerged at a different time 
from, or more rapidly than another. It may even be possible 
eventually to extend our observations, and connect the succes- 
sive changes of level in this country with contemporaneous 
movements affecting other, and especially adjacent portions of 
Europe. For example, it has long been known that in the 
boulder-clay of the eastern and southern counties of England 
fragments of gneiss, mica-schist, granite, porphyry, and other 
crystalline rocks, believed to be of Scandinavian origin, are 
abundant. The deposit in which they occur is a stiff clay, often 
full of layers of sand and gravel, and seldom without distinct 
traces of stratification. It contains, in some places, a plentiful 
admixture of marine shells, and is justly looked upon as the 
result of iceberg action,—each mass of ice having dropt its 
freight of mud and boulders as it melted in its voyage over the 
German Ocean. The amount of coast ice which drifted from 
the shores of Scotland and the higher tracts of Northumberland 
and Yorkshire, was also in all likelihood considerable. The 
result is that large boulders of mountain-limestone, greenstone, 
basalt, carboniferous sandstone, and other rocks which occur in 
the northern counties, may be traced nearly as far as London, 
while with these are mingled blocks of crystalline rocks, such as 
may have come from Scandinavia, and which certainly do not 
exactly remind one of anything in Scotland. Now, when we cross 
to the north side of the great oolitic high grounds of the North 
Riding, the Scandinavian erratics become extremely rare, and 
in Scotland they do not appear to occur at all, at least their 
existence has never been recognised. The Scottish boulder- 
clay contains few if any foreign fragments. Its stones consist 
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almost entirely of the rocks of the immediate district, proving 
that its origin must be local. The difference in this respect 
between the Drift of the northern and southern portions of 
Great Britain cannot be merely accidental. To what, then, must 
it be ascribed? May we not regard it as affording some coun- 
tenance to the suggestion, that at the time when the strange, 
mysterious boulder-clays were forming, Scotland and the North 
of England, cased in snow and ice, rose out of the sea, perhaps 
to a greatly higher elevation than now, while the rest of the 
island to the south! lay deep beneath the brine, and formed a 
sea-bed over which ice-islands of every form and size, and 
freighted with many kinds of stone, floated down from the 
frozen lands of the north ? 

Much good work has of late years been done by geologists 
in exploring the glacial phenomena of particular districts and 
countries. This, of course, is the necessary foundation of all 
satisfactory generalization. But it may be hoped that the day 
is now not far distant when there will be a more united effort 
made to connect the scattered evidence of different countries, 
so as to obtain a combined view of the progress of that great 
succession of events which changed the aspect of the whole of 
northern Europe at the close of the Tertiary ages. 

Among the deposits which overlie the till, and belong to that 
late period of which we are now speaking, must be placed those 
long rampart-like ridges of gravel and sand, known as kames 
in Scotland, and in Scandinavia as osar. Notwithstanding all 
that has been written and said about them, they are as complete 
a mystery as ever to the geologists of this country. They look 
exactly like the earthen mounds of some antique fortification, 
only that they are greatly loftier, longer, and more perfect than 
any such fortification which has survived. They rise up sharply 
and boldly sometimes from the side of a hill, sometimes along 
a wide moor, and sometimes across a valley. They do not 
appear to occur except in the neighbourhood of hills and rising 
grounds, and they may be traced at all levels from less than a 
hundred feet above the sea up to at least a thousand feet. 
They consist either of sand or of gravel, varying in texture up 
to the coarsest shingle, and occasionally contain thin seams of 
clay. On the whole they are stratified, though in some of the 
gravel ridges the arrangement is exceedingly rude. No fossils 
have been recovered from them, except on the Aberdeenshire 
coast, where they have yielded some fragmentary remains of 
sea-shells. Like the erratic blocks these ridges have been a 


1 Except the south-eastern corner of England, which was land, and saw 
stranded on its shores ice-rafts laden with boulders from the north, and from 
some land in the Channel, or from Brittany. 
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fruitful source of wonder and legend to the people. Many 
stories might be told of their origin and use, which though fanci- 
ful and grotesque enough, are yet interesting, inasmuch as they 
indicate the prominence of these features in the scenery, and 
the difficulty of accounting for them by any of the known 
operations of nature. That the kames are connected in some 
way with the action of ice, is shown by the fact that they disap- 
pear as we advance southwards from Scotland into the northern 
counties of England, and by the occurrence of occasional striated 
stones in them, and of large boulders lying upon them. But that 
they are not ordinary moraines, as some geologists have imagined, 
is conclusively indicated by the absence of angular rubbish, by the 
well-worn water-rolled character of the stones, and by the strati- 
fication which is almost everywhere visible in them when a suffi- 
ciently large section is exposed. Running water, therefore, must 
also have been concerned in their production. He will bea lucky 
observer who succeeds in harmonizing these difficulties, and pre- 
senting a satisfactory explanation of these remarkable ridges. 
Connected with the kames, and perhaps nearly as old, is a 
series of tarns, and of old lake-basins now filled with peat. 
In some parts of the country, as, for example, in the eastern 
parishes of Lanarkshire, the kames are so numerous and tor- 
tuous, that they form loops and enclose basins of water which 
have no outlet at the surface. These basins cannot, of course, 
have been scooped out of the gravel ; they belong to its original 
contour. But it sometimes happens that the gravel mounds 
extend completely across a wide valley, and give rise in this 
way to an extensive lake. Such has been the case in the same 
part of Lanarkshire, where the sheet of water must have been 
several miles long, sending up a long arm into an adjoining 
valley. The lake has been drained by the Mouse Water cutting 
through the barrier, and its area has now been almost wholly 
occupied by peat. Hence the great moss-hags and bogs of the 
Carnwath moor; but, in at least one place, a shrunk remnant 
of the old lake is still visible. The gradual usurpation of 
the smaller basins by peaty matter is also well seen; after the 
formation of the kames there must have been dozens of little 
pools and tarns lying in dimples and hollows of the sand- 
mounds, but there are now only three or four, the rest havin 
been converted into peat-bogs. The date of some of these 
deposits of peat may go far back into the glacial period. It is 
in their recesses, and in the beds of clay and marl which under- 
lie them, and mark the presence of the former lakes, that we 
may look with most hope for the discovery of the remains of 
the land animals of the time. No opportunity should be lost 
of watching the cutting and draining of such peat-mosses. It 
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is there that we may expect to meet with the great extinct Irish 
elk, and with the progenitors of our present races of cattle; and 
there, too, we may chance to light on the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
rein-deer, bear, and other animals which may have been con- 
temporary with the earliest human population of these wilds. 
We have referred to a second glacier-period which succeeded 
the submergence of the country. Ifthe whole of the Scottish 
hills went down beneath the sea after or during the time of the 
great development of ice already noticed, then, of course, any 
glaciers which might be formed after the re-elevation would be 
separated from the earlier ones by the great event of the sub- 
mergence. The memorials of that event, in the form of beds of 
sand, gravel, and clay, with or without marine fossils, would, 
under favourable circumstances, intervene between the relics of 
the first and the last glaciation. If, however, the whole country 
did not sink beneath the sea, but only the lower grounds, then 
there may well have been districts from which the ice never 
disappeared, and where, therefore, glacier action was not once 
interrupted from the time when the ice began to form, down 
through the long ages of the glacier period, until it finally 
vanished. This was not improbably the case in the great chain 
of the Highland mountains. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the extent of the land-ice after the depression was greatly 
reduced. In place of covering the whole breadth of the island, 
it was now confined to the higher grounds, where it existed in 
the form of local or valley glaciers. The area of bare rock and 
soil from which the old icy covering had disappeared, was also 
proportionally extensive. Hence the ice-streams, instead of 
creeping onwards over an arctic surface, where the rocks were 
everywhere buried beneath snow and ice, were now confined 
between the sides of valleys and glens, whose bare rocky sides 
rose high above the glacier that crept along their bottom. Mud, 
stones, and huge blocks of rock, disengaged by springs and 
frosts from the heights, rolled down upon the ice, were by it 
slowly carried down the valley, and finally heaped together as 
irregular mounds or moraines. The rocks over which the ice 
moved, were, of course, subjected to a renewed process of abra- 
sion, and thus a new group of roches moutonnées was produced. 
Such traces of the last stages of glacier action in this country 
are still abundant and in excellent preservation in the more 
hilly parts of the island. Thus we learn that there were groups 
of independent glaciers along the mountainous region which 
runs south from the Pentland Firth to the Linnhe Loch, while 
another series which attained a great development round Ben 
Nevis, extended north-westward along the Grampian chain. 
Even some of the islands had their glaciers, as among the 
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Cuchullin Hills of Skye and the granite peaks of Arran. Again, 
in the southern uplands, there was a group of little glaciers in 
that cluster of wild hills which rises at the head of the Annan, 
Tweed, and Yarrow, while the higher parts of the Galloway 
uplands appear also to have had their ice-rivers. Indeed, so 
severe did the climate still continue, even after the country 
had come up again from the sea, that the Cumberland hills 
had an extensive development of glaciers, and the mountains of 
Wales boasted another. 

It is now more than twenty years since Agassiz was struck 
with the proofs of intense glacier action in the glens to the 
north and east of Ben Nevis. He regarded the mass of ice to 
have been so great as to extend completely across wide glens, 
and in this way to have produced extensive lakes. The famous 
parallel roads of Glen Roy were to his eye the successive 
beaches of a lake, which was lowered at intervals by the shrink- 
ing of the massive barrier of ice which dammed it up. This 
hypothesis, after having been thrown aside so long, has recently 
been revived and put beyond dispute, in an able paper by Mr. 
Jamieson, who deserves the thanks of geologists for having 
finally settled this long vexed question. We now know, from 
an amount of evidence which cannot be gainsayed, that the 
parallel roads of Lochaber were lake-beaches, that the lakes 
were ponded back by glaciers which extended completely across 
the valleys, and that these glaciers, though of great size, belonged 
to the later glacier period after the re-emergence of the land. 

There are few features in the scenery of the more mountain- 
ous districts better fitted to impress the fancy than the memo- 
rials of these last remnants of the ancient ice. Huge mounds, 
cumbered with blocks of every size, some of them even as large 
as many a Highland cottage, extend across a glen as if to bar 
all attempts to penetrate into its recesses. These ramparts have 
in some cases stretched without break from side to side of the 
glen, and as they are occasionally of considerable height, the 
traveller who picks his way up the valley among scattered 
boulders and crags is puzzled to conjecture what may lie behind 
the barrier that rises so formidably in his front. He mounts its 
outer slope, and on reaching the summit sees below him per- 
haps a lochan or tarn. The barrier is, in short, a glacier moraine 
which has been thrown across the glen; and though the ice has 
long since retreated, this bank of rubbish has been sufficient to 
dam up the stream, and thus give rise to a small lake, whose 
surplus waters are now laboriously cutting for themselves a 
channel through the moraine. Then on all sides of him he sees 
the rocks along the bed and sides of the valley worn into 
rounded dome-shaped hillocks, whose surfaces are often well- 
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nigh as smooth and polished as a marble chimney-piece. They 
are, moreover, covered with long parallel strize and groovings, 
which correspond in direction with the trend of the valley. 
Such well-rounded and smoothed outlines he may trace up the 
sides of the hills for several hundred feet perhaps above the 
bottom of the glen, but above that height he can sometimes see 
a rougher and more craggy surface. In this difference he may 
recognise the upper limit of the later glaciers. The lower por- 
tion of the hill-sides has been ground down a second time by 
ice-action, while the upper parts, not having suffered any fur- 
ther glaciation since the time of the great ice-sheets, have been 
slowly losing the worn aspect which they then received. There 
are many districts in Scotland which illustrate this feature, but 
we do not remember to have seen it anywhere better displayed 
than it was a few weeks ago among the lakes of Cumberland. 
A boisterous autumnal day was drawing to a close, and the sun, 
after waging a weary war with cloud and wind and rain, had at 
last asserted his rights, and was now sinking behind the western 
hiils in masses of golden vapour. From the cliffs that overhang 
the deep wild valley of Borrowdale the eye wandered with 
delight over the calm face of the Derwent Water, where every 
crag and mountain peak, every tree and bush on the hills, and 
every streak in the sky, was reflected without a quiver. Beyond 
lay Bassenthwaite, ruddy as the ruddy clouds that rolled over 
it, and farther still, lake and valley and mountain melted into 
the sunny mists of the west. Below, in the deep valleys, the 
day had set: shades of the deepest purple crept around hamlet 
and coppice and meadow, fading upwards into warmer tints, 
until they were lost in the yellow light that blazed along crag 
and precipice from Skiddaw to Scaw Fell. Here and there a 
cloud was seen falling in golden rain to join the brooks and 
waterfalls, which, swollen by the recent showers, were every- 
where dashing merrily towards the lakes. In such a scene and 
setting as this any geological picture could not fail to look well. 
Certainly it would have been difficult to see to better advantage 
the traces of those ancient glaciers to which the scenery of the 
lake country owes somuch. Away up Borrowdale one could note 
the green boulder-covered mounds that mark where the glacier 
of that valley melted away and threw down its burden of earth 
and stone. Above and below these mounds, as far as the eye 
could travel through the increasing twilight of the glen, the 
rocks for 200 feet or more above the bottom were smoothly 
rounded off, and presented everywhere conspicuous examples of 
ice-worn knolls. Above that height the flowing outlines of the 
earlier glaciers were still well preserved in many places, espe- 
cially on the heights above the edge of the valley. But the 
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hand of nature had been busy upon them. Along the steeper 
faces they had well-nigh disappeared, and their place was now 
taken by rough precipitous cliffs, seamed with rifts and rents, 
from which the rains and frosts of winter send huge masses 
headlong to the bottom. Below lay the polished track of the 
later glacier, fresh as if it had been used but yesterday; above 
on cliff and scar was the fading impress of that older ice-sheet 
which buried the whole of these hills deep beneath its folds. 

In many a glen, alike in the Highlands and the higher uplands 
of the southern counties, it is easy to mark the successive back- 
ward steps of the ice, as it continued to shrink up into the 
higher recesses of the mountains. Each moraine marks, of 
course, a point at which the lower end of the glacier continued 
to melt fora long time. These moraines may be followed up 
the valley, mound within mound, each of which represents a 
stage in the diminution of the glacier, until at last we gain the 
upper end, where the stream of ice finally shrank up into the 
snow-fields, and where these, as the climate still grew warmer, 
at last melted away. 

The gradual increase of temperature which drove away the 
ice alike from land and sea must have had no small influence 
upon the plants and animals of the time. Some of the forms 
which lived through the glacial period, such as the hairy ele- 
phant and the two-horned woolly rhinoceros, have become ex- 
tinct; others, such as the rein-deer and the musk-ox, have 
retreated to more congenial haunts in the far north. Among 
terrestrial plants we seem to see traces of the same northward 
migration of the more alpine or arctic species. They have been 
expelled from the warmer plains and lower hills, and have 
retreated step by step into the mountains, on whose summits, 
struggling to maintain their place, they remain as the surviving 
relics of that northern vegetation which probably once covered 
the British Islands before their disseverment from the Conti- 
nent. The sea, too, furnishes proofs of the same gradual ame- 
lioration of the climate. In the deeper abysses of the western 
fiords, such as Loch Fyne and the Kyles of Skye, there are still 
lingering groups of the arctic shells which once peopled our 
seas. Like the plants, they have been driven out by the migra- 
tions of more temperate forms, and instead of now ranging from 
the shore line down to the profoundest depths, they are confined 
to the latter parts of our seas, where they seem to be slowly but 
certainly dying out. The time may yet be distant, but it is 
probably not the less surely approaching, when the last of the 
arctic forms, both of mountain-top and sea-bottom, will dis- 
appear, and when species of a more temperate character will 
spread over land and sea. And yet, such is the unceasing 
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progress of terrestrial change, alike in organic and inorganic 
nature, that these newer forms will in all likelihood be them- 
selves displaced by migrations from other parts of the globe, as 
the climate, or the relative position of sea and land, are changed, 
or as other mutations are brought about by those great geologic 
causes which, though seeming to operate at random, and wholly 
irrespective of either the animal or vegetable worlds, have yet 
been mysteriously interwoven in the grand onward march of 
life upon our globe. 

It is surely one of the purest pleasures of a life devoted to 
the cultivation of scientific pursuits, to mark, when once the true 
reading of a complicated problem has been obtained, how all the 
difficulties which had previously blocked up the path, like piles of 
ruin, are one by one cleared away, not by being destroyed, but 
by being harmonized and reduced to consistency and order. 
Things which appeared hopelessly antagonistic are found neces- 
sary to the elucidation of each other, and to the comprehension 
of the whole of which they form a part. And thus from what 
seemed at one time but a wild chaos of facts, driven about at 
random by each conflicting current of hypothesis, there emerges 
at last that compact symmetry and simplicity which we re- 
cognise at once as true. Such is the kind of interest with which 
the past history of glacial geology in this country may be 
regarded. The old theories of earthquake-waves, Titanic de- 
bacles, and oceanic currents have happily passed away, not, how- 
ever, without each having done something towards gaining the 
goal. We can look back with thanks to the early speculations 
of Sir James Hall; and though the progress of modern research 
has pointed out another and better explanation than his of the 
grooves and ruts upon the rocks, it is impossible not to be 
impressed with the profoundest respect for the sagacity and 
candour of that great Scottish philosopher who first observed 
the phenomenon, and by a patient system of induction endea- 
voured to explain it. The true theory is at once more simple 
and more complex than the old hypothesis which it has sup- 
planted: simpler, because it calls in the aid only of those 
agencies which we see at work in the world of to-day, and 
whose operation we can compare and contrast with the records 
of the geological past ; more complex, inasmuch as it is based 
on a far wider generalization of facts, and explains a thousand 
details which, on any other explanation, would be inexplicable 
and inconsistent. Under its guidance the geologist may ad- 
vance with confidence where formerly he at best but groped in 
the dark; and, though there are still many things hard to be 
understood in the history of the glacial period, he is convinced 
that this arises simply from his ignorance of some of the corre- 
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sponding processes which are still going on, and that he is at 
least on the right track. He has the golden key, and if he can 
be but patient, all the locks will in the end be opened. 

It will be a delightful task, when the long record of discovery 
is well-nigh complete, to restore in imagination that vast suc- 
cession of changes which brought the Tertiary ages to a close in 
the northern portions of our hemisphere. Any picture in which 
one might be tempted to indulge at present, must confessedly 
be imperfect and vague in outline, and yet enough is known to 
enable him to fill in the main features. Let us imagine that 
old Scotland, at the commencement of the glacial period, rising 
into the same wide sweep of hill and valley as it does to-day, 
and meriting then, perhaps even more than now, to be called a 
land of wild heath and dark forest, of river, and mountain, and 
flood. Gradually its plants and animals, of a kind which now 
live only in a warmer climate, are driven southward or extir- 
pated, as the temperature becomes, year by year, more wintry 
and uncongenial. The blind forces of nature know no respite 
nor pity ; slowly indeed, but with resistless power, they alter 
the aspect of the land, the productions of more northern lati- 
tudes spread southwards, and at last, as the snow on the 
mountain-tops spreads farther and farther into the lower grounds, 
and the frosts of winter are prolonged longer and longer into 
the summer, the bright green of the older woods and meadow- 
lands is succeeded by the sombre hues of dark pine forests ; the 
woolly elephant and rhinoceros, the musk-ox, the rein-deer, and 
other arctic animals roam at large over the country, and cross 
in migratory journeys to the continent over the long lost land 
which is now occupied by the German Ocean. But a still denser 
cold settles down upon the scene. The snow thickens and 
widens, the forests and their inhabitants are pushed nearer and 
yet nearer to the sea, until at last, save, perhaps, in a narrow 
stripe along the shore in summer, one wide mantle of snow and 
ice has enveloped the land from the mountain-peaks to the sea. 
Still the cold increases. The very ocean freezes into solid 
sheets around the shores. The high grounds of the interior, 
higher perchance by several thousand feet than they are to-day, 
receive a constant accession of snow, and the accumulated mass, 
pressing down the valleys, goes out to sea in long wide walls of 
ice. The summer, brief and feeble, has yet strength enough to 
melt the last winter’s snow along the coast and in the maritime 
valleys ; and doubtless under the fading skirts of winter, the 
bright ‘flowers of an arctic type, saxifrages, ranunculi, willows, 
mosses, and the rest, spring rapidly into bloom. Nor are the 
larger mammals wanting. In such sheltered nooks the mam- 
moth and the rhinoceros would find their appropriate food, as 
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their surviving congeners, the rein-deer and the musk-ox, still 
do in the far north. The storms of summer work dire havoc 
on these shores, for the ground-swell setting in strongly on the 
land, breaks up the coast-ice into heaps of ruin, which, laden 
with rocks and mud, are borne southwards until they melt in 
mid ocean or are stranded on other coasts. From the sea-ward 
ends of the glaciers, too, great masses are severed to float away 
as icebergs. Thus, from many a Scottish valley and shore, nay, 
even from the distant confines of Scandinavia, boulders and 
pebbles are carried over the sea for hundreds of miles, and 
dropped at last over the submerged plains of central and 
southern England. 

The next act in this strange drama brings before us this ice- 
covered land slowly foundering in mid-ocean. The higher 
mountain-tops, however, remain above water, and send out their 
fleets of bergs and ice-rafts ; for though the climate has begun 
to ameliorate, it is still severe enough to nourish an abundant 
growth of ice and snow. Many a huge mass of granite or gneiss 
or schist is thus dropt quietly over the coal-measures of the 
Lothians, many a block of grit and greywacké is wafted from 
the lonely islets of Lammermuir, Moorfoot, Dumfries, and Gal- 
loway, and sunk upon the hills and valleys of the North of 
England, nay, large boulders of mountain-limestone are lifted 
from the coast-line skirting the half-submerged hills of Nor- 
thumberland and Yorkshire, and scattered far and wide over 
the central counties. The grating of these ice-islands over the 
sunken hills must doubtless have caused much abrasion of the 
solid rocks, and we probably see some measure of it in the large 
number of scratched fragments of chalk from the Yorkshire 
Wolds, in the boulder-clays of the east of England. The land 
once more begins to rise. Glaciers spring up anew in the 
mountains of Wales, Cumberland, and the south of Scotland, 
while those of the Highlands gather an increase of size. The 
sand and clay-beds which the sea may have left behind it, are 
in many cases ploughed out of the valleys. With the increasing 
area of land, and the lessening severity of the climate, the hills 
and valleys, where free from perennial snow, are clothed with 
vegetation, and haunted by beasts of the chase. By a succes- 
sion of changes, as slow and silent, doubtless, as those which 
ushered in the age of ice, that long era begins to draw to a close. 
The glaciers feel the breath of a warmer clime coming over 
them, and shrink step by step back into the mountains, leaving 
at every stage of their decline great heaps of earth and rock, 
memorials as it were of their final and fruitless conflict with the 
adverse powers of nature. But their doom has come, and the 
last lingering remnant of the old ice-sheet vanishes away. The 
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very plants and animals of that cold period are involved in the 
same fate. Slowly and reluctantly they are driven from the 
lower grounds, as species after species makes its appearance 
from other lands, like the successive hordes of a conquering 
people. And at last, on the bleakest and barest of our uplands, 
from which there is now no escape, they carry on the struggle 
still. But the skirmishers of the invading army are amongst 
them, and the time will doubtless come when the ancient and 
alpine races will disappear from our highest mountain-top, and 
with them the last living relic of the great Glacial Period. 

In tracing such pictures as these, no matter how vaguely or 
hesitatingly the lines may be drawn, we are everywhere, and at 
every turn, arrested by a feeling of inexpressible wonder at the 
contrast which they bring before us between the present and the 
past conditions of our country. To sit, for instance, on one of the 
headlands of the Clyde and watch the myriad ships as they come 
and go from all corners of the earth ; to trace village after village, 
and town after town, dotting the coast-line far as the eye can 
reach ; to see the white steam of the distant railway rising like 
a summer cloud from among orchards and corn-fields and fairy- 
like woodlands ; to see far away the darker smoke of the coal- 
pit and the iron-work, hanging over the haunts of a busy 
human population ; in short, to note all over the landscape, on 
land and sea, the traces of a power that is everywhere changing 
the face of nature,—and then to picture that earlier time when 
these waters had never felt the stroke of oar or paddle, when 
these hill-sides had never echoed the sound of human voice, 
but when, over hill and valley, over river and sea, there had 
fallen a silence as of the grave, when one wide pall of snow and 
ice stretched across the landscape ; to restore in imagination the 
dull, sullen glacier threading yonder deep Highland glen, which 
to-day is purple with heather, and blithe with the whirring of 
grouse and woodcock ; to seal up the firth once more in ice as the 
winter frosts used to set over it, and to cover it with bergs and ice- 
rafts that marked the short-lived arctic summer; to bring back 
again the plants and animals of that early time; and thus from 
the green and sunny Clyde, with all its human associations, to 
pass at once, and by a natural transition, to the sterility and soli- 
tude of another Greenland, is an employment as delightful as man 
can well enjoy. The contrast, though striking, is only one of many 
which the same district, or indeed any part of the country, pre- 
sents to a geological eye. And it is the opening up of these 
contrasts, based as they always must be upon a careful and often 
a laborious collection of facts, which entitles geology to be 
ranked at once among the most logical, and yet amid the most 
Imaginative pursuits in all the wide circle of science. 
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Art. I1.—The Seaforth Papers: Letters from 1796 to 1843. 


In the Castle of Brahan, in Ross-shire, the picturesque seat 
of the Mackenzies of Seaforth, “ Lords of Kintail,” is a mass of 
correspondence, from which a volume has been compiled for 
private circulation. A larger selection will, we hope, be some 
:. day given to the world; but, in the meantime, we may be per- 
mitted to cull a few extracts, illustrative of family or general 
history. It is an obvious remark, that from such sources the 
historian derives his best materials,—true pictures of social life 
and manners, and traits of character developed only in the confi- 
dence of familiar intercourse. The Seaforth Papers are mostly of 
modern date. Clan feuds and Jacobite risings, proscription and 
exile, were ill suited to the preservation and transmission of 
such memorials, which probably were never very numerous. 
The Highland chiefs of old were not frequent or voluminous 
letter-writers. Even when fully aware of the value of a crown- 
charter or “ sheepskin title,’—-and most of them were eager to 
obtain this security,—many disdained the accomplishment of 
writing. The services of some slender clerk or legal functionary 
sufficed ; and we have, for example, a Baron of Kintail, a Privy 
Councillor of King James the Fifth, and a man noted for extra- 
ordinary prudence and sagacity, signing himself “ Jhone M‘Kenze 
of Kyntaill, with my hand on the pen, led by Master William 
Gordone, Notar.” This vicarious style satisfied the 


“ Chief of domestic knights and errant, 
Either for cartel or for warrant.” 


The Mackenzies can be early traced to their wild mountain- 
ous country, Ceann-da-Shaill, the Head of the Two Seas, or two 
arms of the sea, Loch Duich and Loch Long. They were strong 
in their alpine territory, guarded by Ellandonan Castle, and 
approachable only through narrow glens and passes, amidst vast 
mountain screens, beyond which lie miles of green pasture, wood, 
and wilderness. By feats of war, or strokes of policy, and by 
intermarriages, the chiefs of Kintail waxed great and powerful. 
The sunny brae lands of Ross, the well-cultivated church-lands 
of Chanonry, the barony of Pluscarden, in the fertile /aigh of 
Moray, even the remote island of Lewis, a flat, treeless expanse 
of bog and turf, but surrounded by the prolific sea as with a belt 
of gold, all these were added to the Caberfae possessions. There 
were desperate battles with the Macdonalds, the Munros, and 
the Macleods, frequent raids and irruptions, with letters of fire 
and sword (which meant power from the Crown to slaughter 
and exterminate) ; but in the end the Mackenzies seem always 
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to have been successful, and to have sat securely in their “ pride 
of place.” 

The last Baron of Kintail, Francis Lord Seaforth, was, as 
Sir Walter Scott has said, “a nobleman of extraordinary talents, 
who must have made for himself a lasting reputation, had not 
his political exertions been checked by painful natural infirmi- 
ties.” Though deaf from his sixteenth year, and though labour- 
ing also under a partial impediment of speech, he held high and ~ 
important appointments, and was distinguished for his intellec- 
tual activity and attainments. He represented Ross-shire in 
Parliament, and was Lord Lieutenant of the county; he raised 
and commanded a regiment; he was for upwards of five years 
Governor of Barbadoes ; he took a lively interest in all questions 
of art and science, especially natural history, and he kept up an 
extensive correspondence. His case seems to contradict the 
opinion held by Kitto and others, that in all that relates to the 
culture of the mind, and the cheerful exercise of the mental 
faculties, the blind have the advantage of the deaf. The loss of 
the ear, that “vestibule of the soul,’ was to him compensated 
by gifts and endowments rarely united in the same individual. 
One instance of the chief’s liberality and love of art may be 
mentioned. In 1796, he advanced a sum of £1000 to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to relieve him from pecuniary difficulties. 
Lawrence was then a young man of twenty-seven. His career 
from a boy upwards was one of brilliant success, but he was 
careless and generous as to money matters, and some specula- 
tions by his father embarrassed and distressed the young artist. 
In his trouble he applied to the chief of Kintail. “ Will you,” 
he said, in that theatrical style common to Lawrence, “ Will you 
be the Antonio to a Bassanio?” He promised to repay the 
£1000 in four years, but the money was given on terms the 
most agreeable to the feelings, and complimentary to the talents 
of the artist,—he was to repay it with his pencil, and the chief 
sat to him for his portrait. Lord Seaforth also commissioned 
from West one of those immense sheets of canvas on which the 
old academician delighted to work in his latter years. The 
subject of the picture was the traditionary story of the royal 
hunting in which King Alexander the Third was saved from 
the assault of a fierce stag, by Colin Fitzgerald —a wandering 
knight unknown to authentic history. West considered it one 
of his best productions, charged £800 for it, and was willing 
some years afterwards, with a view to the exhibition of his 
works, to purchase back the picture at its original cost. 

In one instance Lord Seaforth did not evince artistic taste. 
He dismantled Brahan Castle, removing its castellated features, 
and completely modernizing its general appearance. The house, 
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with its large modern additions, is a tall, massive pile of build- 
ing, the older portion covered to the roof with ivy. It occupies 
a commanding site on a bank midway between the river Conon 
and a range of picturesque rocks. This bank extends for miles, 
sloping in successive terraces, all richly wooded or cultivated, 
and commanding a magnificent view that terminates with the 
Moray Firth. The place abounds in exquisite walks, wooded 
dells, and hollows. One spacious promenade extends on high 
under the grey rocky cliffs, and another lies at the bottom of 
the valley, where the river Conon sweeps past in a broad 
stream, shaded by rows of old trees and evergreens. “It is a 
wild and grand place,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “and we 
were particularly delighted with the rock and river walks.” In 
front of the castle, one day in August 1725, was witnessed a 
melancholy procession. In pursuance of the Disarming Act, 
General Wade repaired to Brahan with a detachment of two 
hundred of the regular troops, in order to receive the arms and sub- 
mission of certain of the Jacobite chiefs. “On the day appointed,” 
he says, “ the several clans and tribes assembled in the adjacent 
villages, and marched in good order through the great avenue 
that leads to the castle ; and one after another laid down their 
arms in the court-yard, in great quiet and decency, amounting 
to 714. The solemnity with which this was performed had 
undoubtedly a great influence over the rest of the Highland 
clans.” There is reason to believe that the submission was in 
a great measure delusive ; but it must have been a bitter pill 
for these haughty chiefs to swallow. The solemn march and 
surrender of the cherished weapons were humiliation enough, 
but worse than all was the presence of the 200 Hanoverian 
soldiers. “ Lord Percy sees me fall.” 

Every old Highland family has its store of traditionary and 
romantic beliefs. Centuries ago a seer of the Clan Mackenzie, 
known as Kenneth Oag, predicted that when there should be a 
deaf Caberfae, the gift-land of the estate would be sold, and the 
male line become extinct. The prophecy was well known in 
the north, and it was not, like many similar vaticinations, made 
after the event. At least three unimpeachable Sassenach wit- 
nesses, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir Walter Scott, and Mr. Morritt 
of Rokeby, had all heard the prediction when Lord Seaforth 
had two sons alive both in good health. The tenantry and 
clansmen were, of course, strongly impressed with the truth of 
the prophecy, and when their chief proposed to sell part of 
Kintail, they offered to buy in the land for him, that it might 
not pass from the family. One son was then living, and there 
was no immediate prospect of the succession expiring; but, in 
deference to the clannish prejudice or affection, the sale of any 
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portion of the estate was deferred for about two years. The 
blow at last came. Lord Seaforth was involved in West India 
plantations which were mismanaged, and he was forced to dis- 
pose of part of the “ gift-land.” About the same time, the last 
of his four sons, a young man of talents and eloquence, and 
then representing his native county in Parliament, died suddenly, 
and thus the prophecy of Kenneth Oag was fulfilled :—- 


“ Of the line of Fitzgerald remained not a male 
To bear the proud name of the Chief of Kintail.” 


Lord Seaforth himself died a few months afterwards, in January 
1815, and the estates, with ali their honours, and duties, and 
embarrassments, devolved on his eldest daughter, then a young 
widowed lady :— 
“ And thou, Gentle Dame, who must bear to thy grief, 

For thy clan and thy country the cares of a Chief, 

Whom brief rolling moons, in six changes, have left 

Of thy husband, and father, and brethren bereft ; 

To thine ear of affection how sad is the hail 

That salutes thee the heir of the line of Kintail!”’* 


The lady, however, had, as Scott admitted, “the spirit of a 
chieftainess in every drop of her blood.” When, in 1805, she 
returned from the West Indies, the young and happy wife of 
Sir Samuel Hood, her beauty, her varied accomplishments, and 
fascinating conversation, rendered her society greatly courted. 
The world of fashion was thrown open to her. The young wife, 
however, was aware of the dangers of the society of that time. 
“T know,” she wrote, half demurely but all earnestly, “ how 
much depends on my first outset as a married woman.” She 
did not, however, consider it incompatible with her matronly 
gravity and prudence to visit the opera ; and though smitten in 
conscience at first by the character of some of the dances and 
dresses, she was charmed with the singing of Mrs. Billington, 


1 Mary-Elizabeth-Frederica Mackenzie was born at Tarradale, Ross-shire, 
March 27, 1783. She married at Barbadoes, November 6, 1804, Sir Samuel 
Hood, afterwards K.B., and Vice-Admiral of the White. Sir Samuel died at 
Madras, December 24, 1814. Lady Hood then returned to England, and 
took possession of the family estates, which had devolved to her by the death 
of her father without male issue, January 11, 1815. She married again, 
May 21, 1817, J. A. Stewart,* Esq. of Glasserton, who assumed the name of 
Mackenzie, was returned M.P. for Ross-shire, held office under Earl Grey, 
and was successively Governor of Ceylon, and Lord High Commissioner to 
the Ionian Islands. He died September 24, 1843. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie 
died at Brahan Castle, November 28, 1862, and was interred in the family 
vault at Fortrose or Chanonry. Her funeral was one of the largest ever 
witnessed in the North, several thousands of persons being present on foot, 
and the number of vehicles about 150. The deceased lady is succeeded by 
her son, Keith-William Stewart-Mackenzie of Seaforth. 
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and could have listened, she said, for days to her heavenly voice. 
Sir Samuel Hood was a Whig. During the short administration 
of “ All the Talents,” he contested the representation of West- 
minster, and, after a desperate struggle, was successful. “We 
carried the election hollow as to myself,’ he writes, “and 
although they tagged Sheridan to me, we succeeded in that also; 
but I believe Ministers are convinced that his interest alone 
would never have brought him in.” Among the acquaintances 
of Sir Samuel was the Princess of Wales—the unfortunate Caro- 
line. Lady Hood writes to her mother :— 
‘¢ WIMPOLE STREET, Oct. 15, 1805. 

‘“‘T-im this moment returned from attending the Princess to Covent 
Garden Theatre. She was very gracious and pleasant indeed. The 
Duke of Cumberland was of the party. She did me the honour of 
introducing me to him, which was a great favour, you know, and pro- 
moted conversation. When we attended her to her carriage, she 
shook hands, and desired to see us as soon as we returned, when she 
intends to visit usin our new house. She desired us to dine with her 
the day after in a quiet way. We didso, nobody but ourselves, and 
very pleasant it was, She did not dismiss us till after midnight, and 
I had the honour of winning 6s. from her Royal Highness.” 


The coarser features of the Princess’s character had not then 
become prominent, or we should have had them noticed by an 
observer at once acute and delicate. 

A favourite correspondent at this time was the Marchioness 
of Stafford, afterwards Duchess-Countess of Sutherland. She 
was Countess in her own right,—-the nineteenth head of the 
family possessing the earldom. Her manners, as Byron re- 
marked, were truly princessly. She had travelled far and seen 
much, and had a taste for music and art. Her letters are gener- 
ally short sensible notes, more hurried and careless, perhaps, 
because the writer could always command franks. Here is an 
extract :— 


“The balls are to me excessively tiresome; indeed I have never 
been able to bear the bore of them since [I left off dancing years ago; 
and I think the best part of London is late in the year, in a smaller 
sort of society, which one sometimes finds when there are fewer people. 
I have been to-night at Vauxhall, which is the prettiest thing possible 
to see once or twice. . . . This beautiful moonlight night turns every- 
body’s head, and makes them romantic. I regret much being so far 
from Tunbridge, and not having a husband belonging to the Barouche 
Club, and not being able to see Penshurst along with you. Walter 
Scott must have been highly pleased with seeing it in such good com- 
pany. Lord Stafford says he hopes it will set him to write something 
of a more southern nature than what he proposed to do of our northern 
clans and their squabbles, which sometimes become a little tiresome to 
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the English ear. I like the Border stories, I own, better than the 
very Highland ones of Macleans and Macdonalds, which never go 
beyond their own hills, and I like the hills themselves better than the 
traditions of a Maclean kicking a Macdonald down one of them, or 
vice versa. I do not, however, mean to say, that when you come to 
stories of the Thanes of Ross, Sutherland, etc., they are not really 
interesting ; but it is the endless traditions of the Western Highlands 
to which I object in detail. However, Walter Scott throws so great 
a charm over what he writes, that he may take any subject he pleases.” 


This was abundantly verified by the publication of the Lady 
of the Lake, and subsequently by the Lord of the Isles. In the 
latter the poet showed how well and powerfully he cou’ deal 
with the scenery and traditions of the West Highlands. It is 
true, however, that in both of these great metrical romances 
Scott added the attraction arising from popular historical names 
and events, from the appearance on the scene of the gay and 
chivalrous James the Fourth, and from Robert Bruce and Ban- 
nockburn. Such characters irradiated, as it were, local inci- 
dents and descriptions, imparting to the whole a national interest 
and importance. 

Regarding a conspicuous character in the West Highlands, 
the supposed original of Scott’s chieftain, Fergus Maclvor, 
Lady Louisa Stuart relates an amusing anecdote told her, she 
says, by Lord Montagu, and which, in a comedy, would certainly 
be called owtré :-— 


“Macdonell of Glengarry came with a great staring lad of fourteen 
to enter him at Eton. The poor boy, almost of a man’s size, being 
lamentably deficient in grammar and prosody, and pronouncing Latin 
a lEcossaise, was placed in the third form with children of ten years 
old. Meanwhile, the father desired to speak with Dr. Keate himself, 
and the Doctor left his dinner to receive the laird’s commands. These 
were to observe a point of great importance, namely, that his son should 
be entered in the books Macdonell, and not Macdonald. ‘Sir,’ said 
he, ‘ Macdonell was the true ancient name from time immemorial. It 
had always been Macdonell till the invasion of the Romans; then they 
corrupted it into Macdonaldus, but we have nothing to do with the 
Latin termination.’ The little doctor did nothing but bow and assent 
to the formidable chieftain; but in repeating it, he said, ‘I could have 
told him, if I durst, that Macdonellus was much better Latin than 
Macdonaldus, and thus have exculpated the Romans altogether.’ ” 


Glengarry, like Don Quixote, was born at least a century and 
a half too late. 

Sir Samuel Hood had gone to the East Indies as the naval 
commander-in-chief. Extraordinary attentions were paid to 
Lady Hood by the native princes, and some of her progresses 
through India were marked by a sort of regal splendour. In 
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1812, she made a journey in her palanquin from Madras to Ser- 
ingapatam and Mysore, and traditions of her beauty, her high 
spirit, and love of field-sports, still linger among the people. Of 
these progresses Lady Hood kept journals, but their interest has 
been superseded by the accounts of later travellers, and by the 
vast changes in India. 

While the great lady from the West was thus gratifying her 
enlightened curiosity, and receiving homage in India, her friends 
at home were assiduous in acquainting her with English occur- 
rences and gossip. Lady Anne Barnard, authoress of the fine 
Scottish ballad, Auld Robin Gray, was one of those friendly and 
accomplished correspondents whose genial epistles were wel- 
comed at Madras. She was of the family of the Lindsays, a 
daughter of the Earl of Balcarras; and having removed to Eng- 
land, where her sisters, Lady Fordyce and Lady Hardwicke, were 
settled, she became the wife of Mr. Andrew Barnard, son of the 
Bishop of Limerick, who was some time secretary to Lord 
Macartney at the Cape. Lady Anne was now a widow,—her 
husband died in 1807; she was lively, good-humoured, and 
observant, noted for her active kindness, and delighting the 
higher circles in which she moved by her conversational talents 
and gaiety, which the weight of seventy years scarcely diminished. 
The fact of her authorship, notwithstanding the immense popu- 
larity of her song, she concealed till she was onthe verge of the 
grave, when she avowed it in a letter to Sir Walter Scott. When 
Lady Hood was at Portsmouth, on the eve of her departure for 
India, Lady Anne sent her an affectionate farewell :— 


“When far away, remember if there is anything I can do for you, 
command me freely; your order will be accompanied by a letter, and 
that will be something gained. Pray do not exceed your three years. 
Sir Samuel knows well that the full extent of human good humour is 
but three years. After a great man has been anywhere, those who 
were rejoiced to have him, and who looked on him as a godsend, long 
to see his back, in the hope that they may effect more points with his 
successor; and if he does not go quite so soon as they calculated on, 
they become provoked with him.” 


There is something of native shrewdness, as well as courtly 
experience, in this estimate of human nature. Lady Anne, like 
most of the ladies of her acquaintance, dabbled a little in 
politics, and she predicted truly (Feb 4, 1812) that when the 
restrictions on the Prince Regent were removed, there would be 
little or no change in the Ministry :— 


“The Houses of Lords and Commons are met to wrangle, and look 
forward with hope and fear to the momentous day, the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, when the Prince is to be taken out of his go-cart to walk alone. 
What he is to do no one knows, and I fully believe he himself does 
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not know; for he is not in a state of body or mind fitted to make 
decisions. I should think, as the H. family who live almost exclu- 
sively with him, and have alone the opportunity of recommending or 
suggesting, are with the present Administration, that he will continue 
them all in, a very few excepted.” 


A more general letter of gossip may be quoted :- 


“BEAUFORT, Batu, Nov. 12, 1813. 

“Last winter London was supposed to be later in its hours, and 
more expensive in all its ways, than it was ever known to be before. 
The parties and balls began late; they went on unremittingly when 
they did begin; and it is the fashion now to have a side-board covered 
with all manner of ices, fruits, wines, cakes, and even cold meat. 
This, I should have imagined, would have made them less frequent, 
but no such thing. The Regent, in spite of his greatness, goes about 
wherever he is asked; and the quantity of royal Dukes is voluminous. 
It has been supposed, in the course of this last year, that a certain 
royal heart is not quite so much devoted as it has been to a handsome 
Marchioness ; but as we see no new person on the ground sharing the 
attentions, we can only conjecture about this; all the charms there 
increase rather than diminish. The Princess Charlotte is a lively, 
good-looking girl, and seems to long much for an establishment of her 
own, but that, I hear, is not likely to be granted to her yet. . . I was 
at one ball he (the Regent) gave at Carlton House—the most splendid 
thing that could be seen. I went in the full glory of finery, and 
looked like nothing but a mad old ostrich! However, the fashion of 
the times must answer for this, not me. The Regent having appointed 
my cousin, Colonel Barnard, to be his aide-de-camp, and done me the 
honour of letting me know that my strong recommendation had much 
aided the Colonel’s own meritorious services, I went to say ‘ Thank 
you,’ in all the jewels that my friends chose to bedizen me with, to- 
gether with twenty-two high, white ostrich feathers, and a white satin 
gown, all embroidered with silver !~ In short, I was most splendid, 
and, of course, very well received. The whole of the female part 
of the company were loaded with feathers and jewels. Oh, how sleepy 
and tired I was! . 

“You naturally say, ‘Where are you?’ At the house of Sir James 
Burges, to whom my sister Margaret was married a year and a half 
ago. It was late in life for her to change her state, but as she had 
known him for forty years he could not be called a new acquaintance ; 
and as she is fond of a large and jolly society of young people, he has 
made her at once mother to seven good-humoured men and women, who 
are all satisfied with her, and with whom she is happy. Since her 
marriage, a dozen of old couples have led off in the hymeneal dance, 
which seems to be the fashion at present; but not for chickens—for 
the old hens and game-cocks. Witness the old Marchioness of 
Clanricarde and Sir Joseph Yorke, Lady Sligo and Sir William 
Scott, ete... . 

“Tt is said there is to be no opera this season; so much the better ; 
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the fine ladies will have money in their pockets. Waltzing, which was 
begun to be in fashion when you left us, gains ground. It was sup- 
posed to be a dance fatal to the interests of husbands, but there have 
not been any divorces in consequence of it, that I have heard of... . I 
will now close, for I hear the word dinner. This is a letter of chatter, 
but not the worse for that to a friend far away. God bless you, you 
pretty good creature !—Yours, AnnE Barnarp.” 


A letter from Miss Berry, the eldest of the dual sisterhood at 
Little Strawberry Hill, and the friend of Horace Walpole, has 
the pleasant flavour of antiquated literary gossip :— 


“GROVE, Batu, 30th Dec. 1811. 

“Of chit-chat, Miss Long’s immediate marriage with young Mr. 
Wellesley Pole is the great subject. A friend of mine, connected 
with Rundell’s house, writes me: ‘ Her diamonds, which they are pre- 
paring, are much more splendid and magnificent than ever were fur- 
nished to a subject.’ To what a height are the Wellesleys rearing 
their heads, and decollation is out of fashion now-a-days! .. . In Here- 
fordshire I passed three weeks, at the house of a mutual friend, with 
Mrs. Apreece, and as you know her, you can appreciate the value of 
three weeks in her society. The following lines were sent me from 
town, but I have not a guess at their author. It may be as well Sir 
Harry Englefield himself as any other wit, notwithstanding the sneer 
at his Catholicism. I hope your Ladyship may be pleased with them. 
I think they are good, especially the first stanza, which seems to me 
quite happy; but after this estimate of their merit, it would not do for 
me to be in the same page, and I shall therefore turn over a new leaf. 


‘ Have you seen the famed Bas-bleu, 

The gentle dame, Apreece, 

Who at a glance shot through and through 
The Scots Review, 

And changed its swans to geese ? 
Playfair forgot his mathematics, 
Astronomy, and hydrostatics ; 

And in her presence often swore 
He knew not two and two made four ! 


‘To the Institution then she came, 
And set her cap at little Davy ; 
He in an instant caught the flame, 
Before Sir Harry said an Ave ; 
Then, — as turmeric or litmus paper 
An acid takes, begun to vapour ; 
And, fast as sparks of fire and tinder, 
Was burned, poor fellow, to a cinder.’ 


‘“‘T am anxious to hear of your safe arrival in India, and I shall long 
to know how you like that country, so different from Europe in many 
respects, and in few for the better. Ladies are in high estimation 
there, but your Ladyship, who was the admiration of London, will little 
value attentions at Madras or Bombay. You will, however, prize the 
conversation of such men as my friends Sir James Mackintosh and Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty. How I wish the latter had deferred his con- 
quest of Batavia till your Admiral might have shared in the spoils! 
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The former, I fear for your sake, and rejoice for my own, is soon re- 
turning home. Of myself I will only say (and that because I flatter 
myself it will be gratifying to your Ladyship), that I am really quite 
well, and had I not, as I fortunately have, the feeling of health, I 
should soon be talked into it, so daily am I complimented on my good 
looks. I pray Heaven your Ladyship’s may continue, and that I may 
have the pleasure to see you return in spirits, health, and riches to 
your friends and country. I need not add how much this would de- 
light your obliged and faithful M. B.” 


This rumoured alliance of Davy with the rich widow (which 
actually took place next year, when the philosopher was also 
knighted) seems to have astonished the world of fashion and 
art. Mrs. Apreece was believed to be too ambitious and artifi- 
cial to marry for mind only. She did not mean, it was said, to 
make so unequal a match, till her long flirtations accustomed her 
to it. Sydney Smith called it a new chemical salt—Davite of 
Apreece—though he admitted that this was a bad joke. The 
courtship is humorously alluded to in another excellent letter, 
which we must quote. Lady Hood had transmitted a farewell 
note and the present of a book—Mémoires de la Reine Margue- 
rite—to her friend Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, who replied by a 
long and affectionate letter, containing some amusing details, 
criticism, and information, tinged with a cynical spirit or colour- 
ing worthy of Matthew Bramble :— 


“(1812.)—I have no doubt you will find in India a great deal to 
amuse, and a good deal to interest, a mind so active and so cultivated 
as yours; and should you ever feel disposed to communicate the result 
of your Asiatic researches to two immovable Europeans, whose annual 
migrations from Yorkshire to London constitute the whole of their 
travels, pray bestow it on one of us, and you shall hear in return that 
we live and are grateful. A recueil of Indian ghost stories is a desi- 
deratum in Western literature, though, as Indian souls migrate from 
one living being to another, they have not time to make visits to their 
friends like the spirits of departed Gaels. I rely on your zeal in the 
cause of the seers for settling this disputable point. . . 

“London just now is overwhelmed with politics, and I am sure they 
would amuse you as little as they have done me. When there is time 
for tittle-tattle, I think the most general subject is the announced and 
approaching union of Mr. Davy and Mrs. Apreece, an event which I 
contemplate as the triumph of English philosophical courtship over the 
cautious advances of the Edinburgh Professors. Poor Playfair will 
be in despair when he finds that the heart which he failed to conquer 
was not impregnable; but what can resist galvanic batteries and the 
persuasive powers of oxygen gas? Such are the most prominent phi- 
losophical transactions of the year of grace 1812. Gell is gone on a 
mission from the Dilettanti Society to Asia Minor with two good 
draughtsmen, and we expect much fruit from his labours. He was 
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last heard of from Malta, whence he sailed for Smyrna. There are 
ruins innumerable on the south coast and in the north-east provinces 
of Asia which are very little known, and of all these we are to have 
facsimiles in views, architectural drawings, maps, plans, etc. What 
an antiquarian paradise in prospect for the elect! Walter Scott has 
again sounded the trumpet, and announced another poem, which is to 
come out next year. In the meantime the booksellers here tell me he 
has sold his unborn progeny for £3000, of which £1500 is to be paid 
in May next, and the other half whenever he publishes. He is not 
doomed, at least, to meditate a thankless Muse, and I most sincerely 
hope his fame will keep pace with his profit. He has bought a farm 
at Abbotsford, near Melrose, is building a cottage, and sowing acorns; 
and he tells me he never was so happy in his life as in having a place 
of his own to create. In this Caledonian Eden he labours all day with 
his own hands, though since the Fall he and his wife will not find many 
luxuriant branches to prune in Ettrick Forest. 1 sent him a bushel of 
Yorkshire acorns, which, except docks and thistles, are, I believe, 
likely to be in three years the largest vegetables upon the domain. 
The new poem is to pay for all these luxuries; and should it be ranked 
with the three he has already published, he will have a good right to 
enjoy them. 

“ Mrs. Morritt has been at a most amusing scene at Mrs. Stanhope’s, 
where a large party invited to a dance were promised amusement from 
a very fashionable set of waltzers, who came uninvited to perform, shut 
themselves up in Mrs. 8.’s dressing-room, and continued dancing by 
themselves to the only music there was provided, and left the dame of 
the mansion and the rest of the world to amuse themselves in the best 
manner they could. If this had happened in St. Giles’s it would have 
been thought ill-breeding. I hope these European graces have not yet 
crossed the Pacific. Here we are likely to improve more and more. 
Lord B. has just announced his marriage with the fair daughter of a 
washerwoman in Mount Street, whose cruelty, I believe, by no means 
compelled his Lordship to this very decisive measure. The Marquis of 
W.., seized with a noble emulation, has proposed, it is said, to the sister 
of the new peeress, who is of an equally kind and liberal disposition. 
How the ghost of Catherine Swinford must rejoice in this second con- 
tamination of the blood of Plantagenet. Surely this is the comble in 
the history of mésalliances. . . . 

“All the world here are émerveillés with a new poem of Lord 
Byron’s: the fashionable world because he is a lord, and the Blue- 
stocking world because he is a poet. It is called the Pilgrimage of 
Childe Harold, and combines a description of a young nobleman, evi- 
dently drawn for himself, and an account of his own tour through 
Spain and Greece, which he says is to be continued. It is written in 
Spenser’s stanza, and with great spirit and force of poetry. Of his 
hero’s character he lets you know that he is a rake, a misanthrope, a 
cynic, and an unbeliever; of his tour, that he saw all descriptions of 
people and scenery without ever being made happy by either. The 
finest stanzas in the book inculcate the comfortable doctrine of the non- 
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existence of a future state. He celebrates a lady under the name of 
Florence, who I understood to be no other than Mrs. Spencer Smith, 
and bewails the loss of another by the name of Thyrza, who, he says 
with great justice, had done what others shrunk from, because she 
certainly was introduced by him in man’s clothes to several of his 
unconscious friends in England under the name of Mr. Byron. The 
feminine appellation of this amazon is not known to fame. With all 
this you cannot imagine a more beautiful strain of poetry than he has 
clothed his story with. He has attacked Lord Elgin with fury for 
dismantling Athens, and nobody feels much for Lord E.; but how he 
contrives to pour out the vials of his wrath with impunity is singular 
enough, as few men have gone so far as Lord Byron without at least a 
dozen challenges and half-a-dozen actual combats. Perhaps the repu- 
tation he labours under of being able to hit a half-crown at twelve 
paces may be the cause of this phenomenon, so creditable to the for- 
bearance of this martial age. His old opponents, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, are retiring from the field. Brougham and Horner are 
swallowed up in politics, Sydney Smith battening on the good things of 
Foston, and Jeffrey himself too much occupied with Scotch pleadings 
to anatomize authors any longer. Poets unborn will now come forth 
in security, and unless they leave a legacy to Lord Byron in their next 
number, Childe Harold will escape their abuse, and the world will not 
be amused with a supplement to the English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. . . . J. B.S. Morrirr.” 


Of Court gossip we have abundance, some of it pungent 
enough. The reputation of George the Fourth has been so shat: 
tered of late years, that we need not hesitate to pour in some 
additional small shot :— 


“(1813.)—There was a most extraordinary dinner given at Carlton 
House, of which every person has some curious story to tell. The 
host, that he might distinguish himself on the occasion, began by drink- 
ing two large tumblers of a liquor stronger than brandy; and thus 
prepared, he entered on a conversation, or rather such a torrent of 
abuse of individuals, both absent and present (some of whom gave him 
quite as good as he brought), that at last his daughter, not much accus- 
tomed to such scenes, burst out a-crying and ran out of the room. 
The two Gr.’s, he said, were d—d rogues and scoundrels for throwing 
him into the hands of the still greater rogues and scoundrels whom he 
now had to deal with; but he thanked God he depended on nobody 
but himself! The Princess Charlotte’s politics are more violent than 
ever; and the other night she nearly tumbled out of her opera-box in 
her great zeal to kiss her hand to Lord Grey. eas 

“(1813.)—You will see that the Duchess of Leeds has succeeded 
Lady de Clifford, who resigned, they say, for this reason: The 


Mr. Morritt is correct in his information as to “ Florence,” but “ Thyrza” 
was an imaginary heroine. There was, however, some foundation for the 
scandal as to the nameless amazon.—See Moore's Life of Byron, under date 
of 1808. 
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Princess was playing at vingt-un at the Duke of Cambridge’s; she was 
asked whether she chose a card, and what card; she replied, ‘ She 
was happy to declare she had no predilections,'—the famous phrase, 
you know, in the Regent’s letter, and in the parody... The Duke of 
Cambridge called her saucy, and told her he should get a rod. ‘Then 
it must be for yourself,’ she said; ‘pray look at home.’ For this Lady 
de Clifford lectured her, and they quarrelled.” 


Another letter says the Princess gave Lady de Clifford a box 
on the ear! The writer states that the Regent addressed the 
following distich to the ‘Statira of the moment’ :— 


“ Je n’aime pas ces grands yeux noirs, 
Qui disent fiérement, ‘I make war.’ 
Mais j’aime ces yeux languissants et bleu, 
Qui disent tout doucement, ‘I love you.’” 


A courtship and marriage in the royal family may serve as 
companion pictures :— 

“You have, of course, heard of the great feats which his Highness 
of Clarence has achieved auprés des dames. First, he proposed to 
Miss Long, and I think he took a new and singular method to recom- 
mend himself. Having painted to her imagination all the felicity she 
was likely to enjoy as his wife, he finished by saying, ‘I understand, 
ma’am, you have a d—d bad temper; now, ma’am, that would be an 
objection to many people, but with me it is none at all—quite the 
contrary. In short, ma’am, it shall be no further trouble to you, for 
I will undertake to manage it for you. Mrs. Jordan, ma’am, had the 
d—dest temper, but I managed it for her for twelve years, and she had 
no trouble with it at all.’ In spite of this temptation, the young lady 
resolutely declined his proffered hand, and so he went home and 
penned an epistle to Miss M.; there, however, he met with the like 
success, and it is said he afterwards tried Miss B., but of this I am not 
certain. I think the story of Miss Long not bad. F. B.” 

“(1818.)—Have you heard that at the Homburg wedding the bride- 

oom at first only nodded assent to the questions which were asked 
him? Being desired to express his serene will more explicitly, he 
bellowed out ‘I villy,’ which burst disconcerted the poor Archbishop 
so much, that in his turn, when he addressed the Princess, he asked 
her whether she would take this woman for her wedded husband, at 
which her Royal Highness paused. The happy couple then set out for 
Windsor, and proceeded joyously as far as Hammersmith, when the 


1 In the letter from the Prince Regent to the Duke of York, Feb. 13, 
1813, the Regent is made to say, “I have no predilections to indulge.” 
Moore, in his witty parody, repeats the phrase,— 

“T am proud to declare I have no predilections.” 
In this parody Moore has a very happy couplet, in which the Regent, allud- 
ing to his father, says,— 


“ A strait waistcoat on him, and restrictions on me, 
A more limited monarchy could not well be.” 
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bridegroom was so sick with riding in a close carriage that he got out, 
mounted the dicky, though it was raining torrents, and having got his 
pipe (which is his comfort on all occasions) proceeded most prosper- 
ously. E. C.” 


Lady Anne Hamilton adds some choice touches :— 


“Prince Home-bug is married. All the ministers of Europe tried 
to get him into a bath, but tried invain. After an hour’s consultation 
they did prevail with him to wash his feet; but to wear, buy, or possess 
a pair of stockings was quite beyond their art. He said it was very 
well for us to wear stockings to encourage our manufactories, but he 
had not the same reason ; he had never done it, and never would; his 
boots were quite enough for him. The Princess says she loves him 
of all things! Love is blind, and is, I suppose, equally deficient of 
all other senses.’’! 


The advent of Lord Byron in London society was an event 
of supreme interest in the fashionable circles. “I hear of no 
new books worth reading,” writes the Marchioness of Stafford, 
“except Lord Byron’s poem ; it has made a great sensation, and 
occasioned much fuss about him by the ladies, at whom he 
appears to laugh in his sleeve.” A true and shrewd remark. 
Lady Keith.(Johnson’s Queeny) says,— 

“Lord Byron is the person now that all the ladies are setting their 
caps at, and are in anxious hopes of a nod or a smile, which are not 
easily obtained from him, and therefore, I suppose, are so highly 
valued. I never see him speak to any unmarried lady but Miss M., 
who, you know, is quite a distinct person.” 


An accomplished correspondent writes,—- 

“There is less of novelty than usual in London this year. Waltzing 
is quite at an end; and when one has seen and talked over Lord 
Byron and the new Spanish Ambassador, one has nothing to do but 
the regular routine. Lord Byron, whose very beautiful poem will, of 
course, be sent to you, is just now the rage. He is a little, sickly, 
wan, cross, lame youth, who is, however, reckoned (and not without 
reason) handsome; by some, indeed, quite killing. He bears on his 
face all the expression of every bad quality belonging to Childe Harold. 
They say he is very agreeable, very lively, very wicked—in short, he 
is la coqueluche des dames ; and (as Mr. Rogers the poet told mamma, 
he knew from eaperience to be too true) that distinction of being their 
favourite is a most transient gratification.” 

The greatest of all Byron’s contemporaries, Scott, joined in 
this chorus of admirers and critics :— 

“ (1813.)—By your letter of the 10th January, my dear Lady 
Hood, I regret to perceive that you have not received a copy of 
Rokeby, packed and sent from the India House, with one for my 


1 In a similar strain Mr. W. Fremantle writes to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham. See the Buckingham Memoirs. 
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brother-in-law, Carpenter. I send another, which I shall recommend 
to the care of my friend Croker, at the Admiralty; and I will en- 
deavour to obtain a few pages of an unpublished volume of the Fdin- 
burgh Annual Register, containing a brief sketch of Leyden’s earlier 
life. How much do I regret your not meeting him! You would have 
prized his real merit and goodness of heart, and excused the eccen- 
tricities which shocked those fine dames who have more nicety than 
taste or discernment. But thus passes this weary world. Those 
formed to associate most happily together are daily separated by 
fortune or by death, while persons totally unsuited to each other are 
coupled up like cross-grained spaniels in the strong links of external 
necessity. I am very glad you have found something to like in my 
brother-in-law. I never saw him, and am truly happy to think that 
we shall like each other when it is our fortune to meet. He is quite 
enchanted with your goodness, and I approve of his taste therefore. 
“You ask me, dear Lady Hood, for literary news. There is not 
much of any consequence. Lord Byron, so quizzed of yore by the 
Edinburgh Review, has shone forth a great luminary in the poetical 
world. Childe Harold, a sort of sketch of his travels, and reflections 
_while engaged in them, has probably reached India. It is a work of 
great poetical talent, but indicates a gloomy and rather misanthropical 
turn of disposition. Childe Harold has exhausted the round of all 
pleasures, licensed and unlicensed, and wonders to feel the goblet, 
which he has drained even to its luscious dregs, pall upon his taste 
when again replenished. And pretty nearly the same course of ex- 
perience which made Solomon of old proclaim that all was vanity, 
induces our modern Epicurean to quarrel with the system of the universe, 
and to disbelieve its being guided by supreme benevolence and wisdom. 
Another beautiful and eccentric production by the same hand is the 
Giaour, a Turkish romance. It isa poetical fragment, obscurely written, 
but abounding with high and spirited passages. The tale is the intrigue 
of a Christian with the favourite of a Moslem. Hassan murders his 
wife, and the Giaour, in revenge, waylays and kills Hassan, and dies 
a monk, without having the good fortune to become a penitent. The 
sentiments of this poem indicate the same deficiency of virtuous feel- 
ing which throw a shade on Childe Harold’s character. The passion, 
so well and powerfully described, is of an unworthy and bad kind; 
and I shrewdly suspect Lord Byron would be improved by a drachm 
of chivalrous sentiment, and a quantum sufficit of virtuous and dis- 
interested principle added to his very extraordinary powers of intellect 
and expression. As he is, however, he has done deadly, or almost 
deadly execution among the ladies of fashion. Lady Caroline Lamb, 
despite having married Charles [William] Lamb for pure love and 
kindness, has fallen desperately in love with Childe Harold, and being 
disobliged at something he said to her at an evening party about her 
waltzing, she snatched up a dessert knife, and, after exclaiming against 
the cruelty of man, attempted to plunge it into her bosom—really did 
give herself a wound, and cut grievously two fingers of Lady Ossulton, 
who caught at the instrument of destruction to prevent a catastrophe. 
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Very absurd all this, and a proof that the world is not grown better 
since your ladyship left Britain. W. Scorr.” 


This incident of Lady Caroline Lamb has been related in the 
recent Memoirs of Lady Morgan, but without the clearness or 
correctness of the description by Scott, or of the following by 
a lady :— 

“(1813.)—You heard, I suppose, of the dreadful mad scene which 
terminated Lady Caroline Lamb’s display of eccentricities at Lady 
Heathcote’s. Irritated by some observation of Lord Byron’s upon 
her waltzing, she darted up stairs with a knife which she took from 
the supper-table, and Lady Ossulton, who followed, could hardly pre- 
vent her, at the risk of her own life, from executing her design of 
cutting her throat. They say she was carried home in a strait waist- 
coat. I am sure, poor thing, she ought to be under regular con- 
finement, for every one of her actions bears the stamp of insanity. It 
is impossible not to blame the indolent good-nature of Mr. Lamb, who 
sits by a passive spectator of conduct which, in every way, dishonours 
him. The chief care of all her family seems to be to keep the know- 
ledge of her eccentricities from the Dowager Lady Spencer, who is 
very fond of her, and just enough aware of her character to be in 
constant fear of some dreadful scene. There is no accounting for the 
taste of fine ladies, but certainly one would think that both Lord 
Byron’s appearance and avowed sentiments would prevent his being a 
very fascinating object to any woman; yet, without seeing it, you 
cannot conceive the set that was made at him by a great many, and 
among others by Miss M. E., who would certainly have consoled her- 
self for all her disappointments could she but have dispelled the smile 
of sarcastic contempt which never leaves his countenance, and with 
which alone he condescends to listen to the advances of his fair be- 
siegers. oF 

The marriage of Byron with Miss Milbanke, and their separa- 
tion at the end of a year, gave the ladies their revenge—if any 
such feeling could have mingled with the general grief and sur- 
prise at that utter desolation and destruction of the poet’s home 
and household gods. In April 1816, Byron’s verses, “ Fare- 
thee-Well,” and “ A Sketch,” were published in the newspapers, 
and immediately afterwards printed as a pamphlet, with the 
title of Poems by Lord Byron on his Domestic Circumstances. 
A copy of this reprint had been lent to Professor Playfair, and 
the following is the philosopher’s opinion of one of the 
poems :— 

“Mr. Playfair returns Lord Byron’s Poems to Lady H. Mackenzie, 
with many thanks. The ‘Sketch’ is terrible. One would almost say 
of it that it is the picture of one demon drawn by another.” 


Madame de Sta#l had previously, after meeting Byron in 
London society, applied to him the epithet of “demon.” Of 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. LXXVIII. Y 
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Lady Caroline Lamb’s abuse of the poet, and of the poet him- 
self, with other matters, Lady Louisa Stuart thus writes :— 


“* June 17, 1816. 

“Tam like you, I think the Antiquary rather inferior to its two 
predecessors, but better than anything else. It has been less talked 
about, and I verily believe less read here than you would expect, from 
coming out at the same time with Lady Caroline Lamb’s precious 
Glenarvon, a heap of nonsense, which would have been still-born if not 
known to be the work of a mad woman of fashion ; but being so, people 
find out, in the modern affected phrase, ‘a great deal of talent in it.’ 
I suppose her character of Glenarvon, or Lord Byron, is pretty just. 
That man must have a black heart. He told Lady Byron, the moment 
their marriage ceremony was over, that now he had her in his power, 
he would be revenged for her repeated refusals of him. She took it 
for a lover’s joke, but said she had reason since to recall his words, 
and think their meaning literal. This, Mrs. Siddons repeated to a 
friend of mine. She (Mrs. 8.) was at Sir Ralph Noel’s in the autumn, 
while Lady Noel went to London to settle the separation, and Lady 
Byron said much to her on the subject, particularly that the horrible 
company he brought home, and the conversation she was exposed to 
hear, had driven her to accept of a parting, first, however, proposed by 
himself. ‘Why, surely,’ cried Mrs. Siddons, ‘he must be his own 
Childe Harold.’ ‘Rather his own Lara,’ replied poor Lady Byron. 
He is Belphegor, I believe, let out for a season, not anything human; 
for how beautiful is that ‘ Farewell,’ although one knows it can be 
dictated by no true feeling, and its being openly published was an 
insult the more.” 


Another lion, or rather lioness, appeared about the same time 
in the London salons, scarcely inferior to Byron himself. This 
was Madame de Staél, who had contrived to escape from the 
thraldom of the French police, and reached England by the cir- 
cuitous route of Russia. Her Corinne and De Allemagne had 
been extensively read and criticised, and she came heralded 
by the Edinburgh Review and Sir James Mackintosh. The good 
and placid Marquis of Lansdowne, lately lost to us, thus notices 
the lady :-— 


“‘(1813.)—Madame de Staél and her work engage the attention of all 
who like extraordinary books and extraordinary ladies, though I do not 
think she will make many converts to the German system of metaphysics: 
le vague is more adapted to the regions of sentiment than those of 
philosophy; and the good Christians of Wilberforce’s school will 
hardly understand a theism which, under the name of religion, begins 
by rejecting the external proofs of the existence of a Deity to prove the 
intensity of their internal belief in it. Mackintosh has reviewed the 
work in the Edinburgh Review, and done great justice to its merits, 
which in point of style, and the most refined and acute delineation of 
the character and pleasures of social existence, are very great indeed.” 
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A female observer—acute, sensible, and domestic—is some- 
what more critical :— 

“(1813.)—London is as empty as if the plague were in it. His 
Royal Highness [the Prince Regent] has been for some time at the 
Pavilion, enjoying the sea-breezes. The parties he has given there 
have not been very merry, for Madame de Lieven, the Russian ambas- 
sadress, writes to a friend of mine that ‘On y péris d’ennui, toutes les 
dames d’un cété du salon, tous les hommes de I’autre, le triste inter- 
médiaire entre les deux sex. Ah! c’est une abominable fagon de 
passer le temps!’ Madame de Staél has not joined this merriment. 
She remains at Richmond, writing books no one can understand, and 
saying things which every one repeats and pretends to understand, 
though, when you ask them to explain for the benefit of country gentle- 
men, you find they are as ignorant of her meaning as probably she 
was who first said these mots profonds. She said the other day, 
‘Bonaparte n’est pas homme—c’est un systéme.’ On being presented 
to Canning, she said, ‘Ce n’est pas du plaisir que vous me faites, ce 
n'est pas de l’admiration que vous me causez—c’est de l’émotion que 
vous me donnez.’ What all this means, I profess I cannot tell ; but 
it is fine fun to see all the geese going about cackling their delight at 
these wondrous sayings. She got into sume furious mistakes when 
first she came to London; amongst others, going up with the most 
extravagant compliments on her transcendent beauty and figure to 
Mrs. Bankes for Lady Hertford. She has a Monsieur Rocca, a young 
Swiss, whom she carries about in the most shameless manner. S. S.”° 


We subjoin some scraps of letters by the late Duchess of 
Wellington,—a lady comparatively little known, for she sought 
retirement, and was in delicate health. All that transpires con- 
cerning the Duchess is calculated to add to the high apprecia- 
tion of her accomplishments and goodness of heart entertained 
by her friends. The following may be considered as prophetic :— 


“(1813.)—I believe I had better not begin the subject of Lord 
Wellington: it would be an endless one. I will only just tell you that 
his noble character rises upon every trial, and that Iam more con- 
vinced than I ever was, that he will be the saviour of Europe. I re- 
collect you once told me the titles which you liked the best were those 
of Viscountess or Marchioness. I have tried both, and like them 
equally well, all my titles being acquired, as my little Douro says, 
‘Because papa does his duty so well.’ I am proud of them all, and 
much gratified by his having just received the Blue Ribbon, vacant by 
the death of the Marquis of Buckingham 
Baron Douro. They wanted to change his title and raise his rank, 
but I roared and screamed. The passage of the Douro, the most 
brilliant and least bloody of all his father’s achievements, shall not be 
orgotten, and he shall keep the name.” 


“* Monday, June 26 [1815]. 
“The intelligence of these last two days, or rather of yesterday 
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morning and evening, is of the most interesting and wonderful nature, 
and, at the same time, the most probable result from the late events at 
Waterloo. It is not yet official, but it is credited. Bonaparte, after 
the battle of the 18th, made an effort to collect his troops and rally 
them ; finding it impossible, he hastened with all speed to Paris, and 
reached it on Tuesday night. He immediately assembled the Corps 
Législatif, stated with more truth than he had ever told before, 
although with much lying, that the French arms had been completely 
successful till four o’clock on the 18th; that at that time, unfortunately, 
the New Guard made a charge to which they were unequal ; that they 
were unexpectedly repulsed by a body of British cavalry, and not 
being accustomed to fighting, had given way and fled, drawing with \ 
them in their flight the Old Guard; that some ill-intentioned person , 
gave the word, Sauve qui peut, on which the flight became general ; | 
and that half his army has disappeared, and his artillery en totalité. 
He concludes, ‘ Thus terminated this day so glorious for the French 
arms, yet so fatal!!’ He desires them to take the measures necessary 
for the glory of France without delay. Such are the accounts received 
yesterday morning. Last night arrived the continuation : that in pur- 
suance of the directions received from Bonaparte, the Legislative 
body proceeded to deliberate, and in a few hours came to the deter- 
mination of informing Bonaparte that, having lost a fine army in a 
few days, he no longer possessed the confidence of the people, and 
that he must make up his mind to abdicate ; that he has accordingly 
abdicated a second time, and it is imagined, but not asserted, that he 
is under arrest. Did I not tell you the spurious would vanish when 
opposed to the true hero? What is he now, if these accounts are con- 
firmed? To those who have lost their friends, this result, which 
secures, or rather promises future peace, will be the best consolation 
which Heaven in this world could bestow. . . C. WELLINGTON.” 


* Paris, Vov. 15, 1815. 

“‘ Lhave just received the Field of Waterloo, and had I expected 
much, must have been disappointed. But the subject of battles is ex- 
hausted, and there are a few beautiful flashes. 

“ Of Paris there is not much to say. There is no society of French, 
nor any amusement except what the theatres afford. There are, how- 
ever, many of these, and most of them very gay, and we go to one 
almost every night. Lady Castlereagh has a supper every night after 
the play, which everybody goes to, and nobody likes, for it is indeed 
very dull. The weather has for these last few days been bad; 
and [ have been confined with so severe a cold, that I have not been 
able to see even the shell of the Louvre. I was there last year in its 
glory, and am curious to see what it is like now that it is stripped. 
In a few weeks I shall have my children.” 


Connected with children we have, in a subsequent letter, the 
following interesting passage :— 


“T shall have great pleasure in being godmother to your little girl. 
I know you will make her good and happy, or rather, if you follow my 
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way, make her happy first, and then she will like to be good. Will you 
teach her, when she is old enough to learn, the first poetry my mother 
taught me—seventeen lines of the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, begin- 
ning 

* Let not the stealing god of sleep surprise, 
and ending 


** Rejoice, my soul, for all went well to-day !”! 


“* ApSLEY House, February 19, 1818. 

** You will have heard of the horrible attempt to assassinate my 
husband, the preserver of Europe, the first, the greatest of men. But 
the same Hand that has ever protected him in the day of battle pro- 
tected him now—the same Eye watched over him, and ever will, 1 am 
sure. Why, then, do I still feel such horror when I think of this 
attempt? He is now, however, guarded in every possible way, and, I 
do believe, is more safe than he has ever before been at Paris. I wish 
for all that he was at home.” 

* March 4, 1818. 

** No discovery is yet made of the assassin. I never trembled for 
the Duke in battle, but now I have not a quiet moment. Yet I hope 
my trust in God is implicit—God will not forsake him. It is not 
true that he ran after the assassin. He did not even know that he 
had been shot at; if he had, the man would surely have been taken. 
He thought the report was from a musket of one of the sentries, which 
he supposed had gone off accidentally.” 


For this attempted assassination, it will be recollected two 
men were tried, Cantillon and Marinot; but they were ac- 
quitted, as the corpus delicti had not been established. No 
trace of the ball shot at the Duke could be discovered. The 
fact of Napoleon leaving Cantillon a legacy of 10,000 franes, is 
perhaps the most despicable of all his petty crimes. “Cantillon,” 


1 The Duchess refers to Rowe’s paraphrase of the Golden Verses ; and as 
the piece is now rarely met with, and is invested with some additional inter- 
est by the above notice, we subjoin the seventeen lines :— 


“ Let not the stealing god of sleep surprise, 
Nor creep in slumbers on thy weary eyes, 
Ere every action of the former day 
Strictly thou dost, and righteously, survey. 

With reverence at thy own tribunal stand 

And answer justly to thy own demand : 

Where have I been? In what have I transgress’d ? 
What good or ill has this day’s life express’d ? 
Where have I failed in what I ought to do? 

In what to God, to man, or to myself I owe ? 
Inquire severe whate’er from first to last, 

From morning’s dawn till evening’s gloom has pass’d : 
If evil were thy deeds, repenting mourn, 

And let thy soul with strong remorse be torn : 

If good, the good with peace of mind repay, 

And to thy secret self with pleasure say, 

Rejoice, my heart, for all went well to-day 
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he said, “had as much right to assassinate that oligarchist as 
the latter had to send me to perish on the rock of St. Helena ;” 
a statement, as Scott has remarked, striking not merely for its 
atrocity, but from the inaccuracy of the moral reasoning which 
it exhibits. “Napoleon has drawn a parallel betwixt two cases, 
which must be, therefore, both right or both wrong. If both 
were wrong, why reward the ruffian with a legacy? but if both 
were right, why complain of the British Government for detain- 
ing him at St. Helena?” The inconsistency is palpable, but 
Napoleon did not reason on the matter. He had been bafiled, 
defeated, and overthrown, and all ideas of truth, justice, or 
morality were lost in his rage and his egotism. 

The public joy at the downfall of Napoleon was heightened 
by the visit to England of the allied sovereigns and princes, 
the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, etc., with old 
Marshal Blucher and the Hetman Platoff, who proved still more 
attractive to the multitude. Addresses of congratulation, mag- 
nificent entertainments, and applauding crowds greeted the 
illustrious strangers. A lady writes as follows, June 15, 
1814 :-— 


“Nobody has thought, spoke, or dreamt of anything for the last 
fortnight but these great potentates; and this, to be sure, is natural 
enough, as such an event never occurred before, and probably never 
wi!l occur again. The newspapers will tell you all they have done 
publicly ; but as I know you have, as well as myself, a great regard for 
Lady Jersey, I must tell you how much I have enjoyed the sort of 
triumph she has had. You perhaps know that she is on very bad 
terms with the Regent. She is warm in her politics; he warm in his 
resentment, and, in short, as there is a mutual hatred, each goes on 
making bad worse. Of course, she is excluded from every party at 
Carlton House, and the Regent is as perfectly uncivil as he can be. 
The first ball that the Emperor of Russia went to was at Lady Chol- 
mondeley’s. All the old ladies to whom the Regent presented him, 
such as Lady Hertford, Lady Winchester, Lady Melbourne, ete., were 
all ruffling their plumes and fussing to get up to him, because, they 
said, ‘ He will have nobody to speak to unless some of us get to him.’ 
They made to the first row, but not one imperial word or smile did 
they obtain, for the Emperor spied some younger, and, in his eyes, 
handsomer ladies in the background, as Lady Jersey, and Lady 
Grantham, whom he poked out and brought forward, leading Lady 
Jersey out to dance, exactly in front of the Regent. This, you may 
be sure, was good fun, and Lady Jersey made excellent use of her 
time, for she asked the Emperor to come to her ball two nights after- 
wards, which he promised to do, if he could get back in any time from 
Oxford. She accordingly prepared her house magnificently: but 
when, at half-past two in the morning he had not arrived, we all gave 
him up. The Russians alone said he would come. They all observed, 
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‘Tl la dit, et quand il dit quelque chose c’est sur qu'il le fait.’ Sure 
enough, at half-past three he came, having fresh dressed in plain 
clothes, without any stars, orders, or attendants. He stayed till near 
six, and I really never saw, according to my ideas of good manners 
and good breeding, so well-mannered a man. Wherever I have seen 
him, he has allowed no disturbance or fuss to be made. He does not 
suffer himself to be controlled in the slightest degree by our Regent. 
At Lady Hertford’s ball, the Regent told him it was customary here 
to hand the lady of the house to supper, which he did accordingly, but, 
having taken her to her place, and planted her there, he went himself 
to the bottom of the table to stand by Lady Jersey. ...He does 
not at all admire our Regent’s taste in Lady Hertford, for he shrugs 
up his shoulders whenever he sees her, and exclaims, Quel got. It 
is lucky he cannot stay longer, for otherwise we should certainly have 
a Russian war again | 

“The King of Prussia is so shy and reserved, that few people have 
got acquainted with him; but he is so truly and un-royally grieved 
for the loss of his wife, that I think his gravity most interesting. His 
brother, Prince Henry, is one of the handsomest men I ever saw, and, 
with his cousin, Prince Augustus of Prussia, the ladies are all desper- 
ately in love—his eyes are so fine, his moustaches so black, and his 
teeth so white. The King of Prussia’s two sons and nephew are 
cheerful good-humoured boys, and are much liked. 

“The influx of foreign princes, and of foreigners of distinction, is 
immense. Only conceive there being here seventy-nine Russians and 
eighty Prussians of note! The Prince of Orange, too, is very much 
liked: but the marriage is at hand, and poor Princess Charlotte is in 
a lamentable situation. She was hurried into consenting to the mar- 
riage originally, but at last liked it, and only stipulated that she should 
have her establishment here, and not be compelled to leave the country 
unless she chose. This has been resisted by Ministers. She begged 
hard to be allowed to partake of all these festivities, which was re- 
fused, by way, I suppose, of taming her into compliance and forcing 
her to capitulate. She has taken great offence at the Prince of 
Orange not commiserating her situation, but going about amusing him- 
self, and she has broken off the marriage. Now, I suppose the poor 
girl will be used worse than ever. I firmly believe it is all owing to 
that horrid old Queen! I own I do enjoy her being well hissed when- 
ever she appears in public. Last Sunday the mob spat at her chair in 
the park, and she now goes in her sedan with guards. The Princess 
of Wales gets applauded by the mob, and Whitbread keeps Ministers 
in hot water by talking about her in the House of Commons. Her 
character, however, is too generally known to get beyond that.” 


Two months after the date of this letter, Byron wrote his 
Condolatory Address to the Countess of Jersey on the Prince 
Regent’s returning her picture. The lady was triumphant both 
im verse and prose. 

Among the entertainments given to the allied sovereigns 
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was one by the Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, at which 
the Prince Regent was present. It was like all the rest, 
remarkable for gaiety and splendour, and connected with it, the 
Marchioness used to relate an amusing incident, characteristic 
of the Prince’s vein of humour and bonhommie. In the course 
of one of the dances, the noble host and hostess happened to 
meet at the bottom of the room, when Lady Stafford, looking 
round on the brilliant scene, whispered to her husband, “ What 
would Willie Young say?” Willie Young was their Scotch 
commissioner or manager—a shrewd, intelligent man, who was 
likely to regard all such costly vanities as threatening to trench 
on the funds that could be better employed in the improvement 
of the northern estate. The Regent standing close by, behind a 
pillar, overheard the ejaculation, and when he was about to 
withdraw, the Marchioness expressed her hope that his Royal 
Highness had enjoyed himself. George, in his usual style, 
poured out profuse acknowledgments; “ But,’ he added, “I 
could not help thinking, what would Willie Young say!” Of 
course, an explanation followed, to the infinite amusement of 
all the parties. 

With Sir Walter Scott there appears to have been a frequent 
correspondence. Scott was in London in 1820, on the great 
occasion of his baronetcy, and one incident of his visit seems 
to have afforded him much gratification :-— 


“ Old Mr. Crabbe was so good as to come up to town expressly to 
meet me; a circumstance which flattered me as much as anything I 
ever met with,! as I am a great admirer of the British Juvenal, though 
his views of life are somewhat of the darkest, owing, I think, to his 
having had his home amongst a very degraded set of the English 
peasants—smugglers, poachers, and so forth. He is a man of very 
simple manners, mixed with a certain degree of affectation. This 
sounds odd, but it is just so, The affectation is of a very quiet and 
entertaining kind, and pops out on you as the puns do in his poetry, 
and you love the gay old man the better for it.” 


There was one point on which Sir Walter Scott and his fair 
friend cordially agreed. They were both passionately fond of 
dogs—as much “ bitten” as Dr. John Brown himself—and had 
equal room and affection for all breeds and varieties of the 


1 Testimonies to his popularity must have been constantly occurring. We 
find the following curious compliment mentioned in a letter. Anne Scott 
wrote to her sister, Mrs. Lockhart, for a fashionable bonnet. ‘*I knew,” 
said Mrs. L., ‘‘ that my humble people would never do for Anne, so I went 
to the great Madame Maradan.” Well, the bonnet was chosen by her best 
advice, and ordered to be packed and despatched to Miss Scott, at Sir 
Walter Scott’s. ‘* Mais comment donc! Le grand Sir Walter?” She lifted 
up her hands ; and what was more, she insisted upon bating ten whole 
shillings of the price. 
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faithful animal. Mrs. Mackenzie sent the poet a beautiful 
thorough-bred Highland terrier, which reached Abbotsford in 
great presery ration : — 


“T never saw a creature more perfect of her kind,” writes Sir 
Walter. “I did not like the name of Sharp, as not being quite appro- 
priate to a Highland Miss: I have therefore called her Ourisk or 
Goblin, to which her little sharp eyes and shaggy coat seem to give 
her a good title. She went out a-coursing with me the only day that 
the fresh weather gave us leave, and shows a natural genius for rum- 
maging out hares, which is highly creditable. I leave her for two or 
three months in the country under the charge of my overseer, who is 
an accomplished sportsman, and he has promised to enter her properly 
both against vermin and rabbits, which is a most material part of her 
education, according to Dandie Dinmont. She has a fine Highland 
temper of her own; for when I huffed her a little for some inaccuracy, 
she sat in a high state of sulkiness for half a day beneath a chair. I 
should not forget to add, that, to supply the shortness of her legs, she 
rode on Sophia’s knee when she went a-coursing.” 


The unfortunate Queen Caroline, her travels and trials, fur- 
nished abundant materials for comment and speculation. One 
lady writes, July 1820 :— 

“We are in a strange state here, agreeable to no one, I suppose, 
except the downright Radicals, those who really wish for the days of 
‘rugging and riving’ to commence, and wise good Lady Anne, 
whose love of fishing in troubled waters must now be fully gratified. 
Does it not amuse you to think of her in the midst of it, sitting back- 
wards for fear Alderman Wood should be sick in the carriage? Do 
you see her grave face? When I recollect the amazing mischief and 
imbroglio she made, with the best intentions in the world, in a family 
with whose concerns I was much acquainted—pleading the cause of a 
poor unfortunate woman in an embarrassing situation with such zeal 
that she made bad a good deal worse, did her all the harm imaginable ; 
and at last the father of the person came to me with ‘Oh, Lady L., 
if you could but induce Lady A. H. to hold her tongue.’ When I 
remember this, I say [ can comprehend the consequences of her en- 
gaging in matters of State. Miss M. says, ‘We live at the Court- 
end of the town.’ We do, indeed, and have twice seen a royal 
procession. Her is daily dragged about the streets by the 
dirtiest ragamuffins, with such a troop of boys hollaing as you see 
round Jack o’ the Green on May-day. She would fain have gone to 
the theatres and Vauxhall, and had actually ordered a play, but Mr. 
Brougham threatened to resign, and wash his hands of her affairs if 
she went, and thus with great difficulty prevented her. I fancy she 
makes her legal advisers, as she calls them, half-mad. And, I pre- 
sume, pretty much the same may be said on the other side. Mercy on 
those who have to answer for the actions of ungovernable people !”’ 


The death of the Queen did not terminate this strife, her 
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funeral having been attended with violence, and even bloodshed. 
Caroline had left injunctions that her body should be conveyed 
to Brunswick for interment; but the Government—or rather 
the petty vindictiveness of the King—prescribed that the pro- 
cession should not proceed through the city, but take a by-route 
out of the metropolis. This was effectually prevented by the 
populace, who interrupted the progress of the cavalcade by 
throwing carts, waggons, and other vehicles across the road and 
streets, and forced it into the Strand, and from thence through 
the heart of the city of London. Of the subsequent journey 
with the royal remains, Lady Anne Hamilton writes, November 
7, 1821 :-— 

“‘T was obliged to take much upon myself or be guided by Alder- 
man Wood, and I never thought him the man to set a queen upon the 
throne. I am glad I have gone through what I did, now that it is over. 
But what a journey !—nearly shot at Tyburn turnpike (instead of being 
hanged!) The ball hit the carriage immediately before ours while my 
head was out of the window, not four yards from it—thirteen hours in 
the coach without stopping—horses and all ready to drop,—then at sea so 
sick, and no assistance, for all the women were equally sick ; and not 
having been abroad, I could not reconcile myself to men’s care and 
superintendence on that occasion. Then as to travelling in Germany, 
you must see it to believe it. From Cuxhaven to Brunswick, nearly 
the whole way is a sandy desert, without the vestige of a road, slough- 
ing through sand at one English mile an hour, and yet that was para- 
dise compared to the pavements. We had our axle-trees broken four 
times, and our wheels mended at every blacksmith’s shop; and when 
these things did not occur, our carriage was taken to pieces and 
packed into a German waggon, with a truss of straw in the middle for 
Lady Anne Hamilton, as her bones were too much dislocated to walk 
like the rest of the party! Arrived, straw beds, with plenty of 
company; dinner, garden-stuff fried in oil and garlic, and raw bacon ; 
sour bread and sour wine, no cheese or meat, and rancid butter. 
These were their delicacies, and they wondered that we were so nice 
as not to be able to eat them! 

“‘ But the palaces at Brunswick and Cassell were worth almost all we 
had suffered. The former was fitted up by Jerome, 36 rooms in one 
floor, 145 rooms in which they lighted fires, done up in the French 
taste, each room different; the richest velvets, the richest silks, such 
carpets as I never saw before, every ceiling painted and gilded, the 
floor in mosaic, and such pictures! Yet Jerome lived there only 
eight days in four years. He preferred his palace at Cassell, one 
day’s journey from Brunswick, and no wonder. We could not see the 
interior, but such a situation and view!—such woods, cascades, and 
water !—all these must be drawn, not described. Brunswick Palace is 
in the town, open on one side to a garden, like Hampton Court, with 
this addition, that the myrtle trees, in tubs upon wheels, are twelve or 
fourteen feet high, with stems as thick as one’s body, and some eighty 
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years old. At Cassell you approach the palace by an avenue a mile 
and a quarter long, with a double row of trees; so no sun can scorch, 
and on either side are scattered pretty houses, gardens, and villas. 
Before I quit Brunswick, I must tell you that the Government there 
is [regarding Queen Caroline] the same as ours, consequently every 
impediment was thrown in the way of the people showing respect to 
their Princess; but notwithstanding this, the town was partially 
illuminated, and several deputations presented addresses to us. The 
two chamberlains who govern during the minority are both in the 
King’s interest, but, thank God, the Prince takes the reins into his own 
hands, now that he is eighteen. As to newspapers, they are nothing. 
The poor Princes adored their aunt, adore England, and are never so 
happy as when they can speak with the English ; they wrote, begging 
to come to the funeral, but of course were refused, and kept at 
Lausanne on purpose. They are very popular. Failing them, the 
dukedom descends to our King. Think, then, how precious their lives 
to their own country ! 

“T suppose you know that we had the largest frigate in the service 
and two others to carry us away, but only one small one to bring us 
back, which would only have afforded standing-room. We therefore 
preferred taking our Government allowance, and paying the extra cost 
to find our own way home by land. We went to Hanover, and saw 
the Duke of Cambridge’s house, which is but a little larger than 
South Audley Street ; we met himself, his duchess, and son while we 
were Waiting to have our carriage mended. He came up with three 
broken carriages out of four, and put up at the same inn. His son 
preceded him, a fair sickly child, but I did him the honour to kiss his 
hand. The Duchess is a pleasing, genteel-looking woman, with a long 
thin pale face, and the blackest eyes and eyebrows I ever saw. He 
was dressed in a green coat, and would not look where we were; but 
Lady Hood, who minds nothing, went up and spoke to him. From 
Hanover we went to Frankfort, came up the Rhine to Cologne in boats, 
from Cologne to Aix-la-Chapelle, and thence to Brussels, the finest 
town we passed through. At Calais we sold our carriages for five 
pounds! I have done nothing but write letters since I have been in 
London, and shall be happy if I can wind up my political career in a 
twelvemonth, and enjoy my books and my work as I used to do....I 
only hope that now party spirit will cease, and that they will please to 
leave her remains in peace. I hear that the King cannot sleep, that 
her image continually haunts him, and that the Ministers let him 
travel about to engage his mind. Suppose he should end as his father 
did ?—Sincerely yours, Le 


The greatest family in the north sixty years since was the 
ducal family of Gordon. Early in life Alexander, the fourth 
Duke, married Jane Maxwell, “the flower of Galloway,” and a 
handsomer couple has rarely been seen. The Duke was in his 
twenty-fourth year; the bride in her twenty-first. Reynolds, in 
a fine portrait that still graces Gordon Castle, has preserved 
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some memorial of the youthful beauty of the Duchess, in which 
intelligence was mingled with sensibility and tenderness. A 
lovelier profile was never drawn: the woman of whom so many 
tales are related, representing her as scheming, worldly, and 
gross, might have sat for a Saint Cecilia or a Theresa. And 
there were passages in the life of Duchess Jane that wore the 
hues of poetry and romance. As a girl she was strongly attached 
to a young officer, who reciprocated her passion. The soldier, 
however, was ordered abroad with his regiment, and shortly 
afterwards was reported dead. This was the first great calamity 
that Jane Maxwell experienced ; and after the first burst of grief 
had spent itself, she sunk into a state of listlessness and apathy 
that seemed immovable. But the Duke of Gordon appeared as 
a suitor, and, partly from family pressure, partly from indiffer- 
ence, Jane accepted his hand. On their marriage tour the 
young pair visited Aytoun House, in Berwickshire, and there 
the Duchess received a letter addressed to her in her maiden 
name, and written in the well-known hand of her early lover. 
He was, he said, on his way home to complete their happiness 
by marriage. The wretched bride fled from the house, and, 
according to the local tradition, was found, after long search, 
stretched by the side of a burn nearly crazed. When she had 
recovered from this terrible blow and re-entered society, Jane 
presented an entirely new phase of character. She plunged 
into all sorts of gaiety and excitement; she became famous for 
her wild frolics, and for her vanity and ardour as a leader of 
fashion. She shone at the balls and musical suppers of Edin- 
burgh, leading the poet Burns one season in her train. In 
London her routs and assemblies were the most brilliant of the 
capital, attracting wits, orators, and statesmen. When her 
family grew up, she found fresh occupation and interest in 
chaperoning her daughters, and stimulating the ambition of her 
favourite son, the Marquis of Huntly. It was chiefly through 
her exertions that her son was able to raise a regiment for gene- 
ral service. In order that the ranks of the 92d, or Gordon 
Highlanders, might be filled up, and Huntly obtain his com- 
mand, she has been known to recruit in kilt and hose, bonnet 
and feathers, dancing with and kissing parties of half-mad 
mountaineers! No Cameron or Macpherson could resist this— 
the recruiting was eminently successful. 

Having married all her daughters, the gay Duchess said she 
would set about marrying herself again to her old Duke! She 
was, however, too late. It was no use looking to the east in 
the evening expecting still to find the sun there. The Duke’s 
affections had strayed towards a village damsel, a certain Jane 
Christie, destined afterwards to become Duchess of Gordon. In 
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the commencement of this unfortunate and reprehensible con- 
nexion there was also a touch of something like “sensational 
romance.” Jane Christie was on the eve of marriage, she was 
actually a bride, when the Duke of Gordon interposed, the 
intended marriage was broken off, and Jane became inseparably 
united to her lordly admirer of the castle. She was a fine-look- 
ing woman, as such hapless victims usually are,—above the 
middle size, always plainly though richly dressed, without 
feather, flower, or jewel; she had sense and tact, was kind- 
hearted, and beloved by the poor over all the ducal domains. 
During this time the veritable and great Duchess resided chiefly 
in the south, and led a wandering, scattered, homeless life. She 
died in London, and the event is thus announced by Lady 
Keith :-— 

“So the great leader of fashion is gone at last—the Duchess of 
Gordon! Her last party, poor woman, came to the Pulteney Hotel to 
see her coffin! She lay in state three days, in crimson velvet, and 
she died more satisfactorily than one could have expected. She had 
an old Scots Presbyterian clergyman to attend her, who spoke very 
freely to ker, I heard, and she took it very well. She received the 
sacrament a few hours before her death.” 


The clergyman referred to was the minister of the Scots Church 
in Swallow Street, to which the Duchess bequeathed a service 
of communion plate, which is still in use. Another lady writes, 
May 5, 1812 :-— 

“When we consider that active spirit sunk to rest, it affords a strik- 
ing and forcible lesson on the vanity of those schemes of worldly 
greatness in which she found her almost unparalleled success, but 
which contributed so little to her happiness. There was something 
peculiarly revolting in the kind of mockery of state which attended her 
remains. The idea of her lying in state at such a place as the Pul- 
teney Hotel seems in itself preposterous, and from the great want of 
judgment and attention with which the body was exposed for above a 
week after her death to the curiosity of all who thought fit to go into 
the hotel, it became quite indecent. It is said that the whole was 
done, not only without the consent, but without the knowledge of the 
Duke, who by no means approved of the proceedings when he heard of 
the expense of £2000 which they brought upon him. [I shall not 
waste much compassion on kim. It was his part to give what orders 
he thought right about the funeral, and see that they were performed. 
Nor was this last mark of attention too much to have given to one 
whom his own conduct, perhaps more than anything else, contributed 
to make what she was—-a melancholy instance of gifts neglected and 
talents misapplied. . . . C.F” 

Eight years after this event the Duke married Jane Christie. 
We find him referring to the event in terms of sincere satisfac- 
tion :— 
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**GorDON CASTLE, August 7th, 1820. 
“You, no doubt, have heard of the step I have lately taken, for 
which I know that I am much blamed; but my conscience approves, 
and I trust that I shall not have any cause to repent it.” 


In fact the old peer was supremely happy, for he had at last 
done justice to the woman, whom he loved with the strongest 
affection. Duke Alexander was one of the most accomplished 
and graceful noblemen of his time. He was a scholar, had a great 
practical knowledge of mechanics, was a draughtsman, a musician, 
and even a poet; at least he wrote a good Scots song to a 
native air, “ Cauld kail in Aberdeen,” which obtained the praise 
of Burns ; and this song is characteristic of its author, in decry- 
ing indulgence in the wine-cup or cogie, and extolling the 
superior fascination of the fair sex. In the afternoons, when 
the ducal work-room was closed or the chase over—for his 
Grace was a keen sportsman, and thought nothing, even after 
he was seventy, of swimming his horse across the. Spey after a 
stag—the Duke would sit down to dinner with his old librarian, 
James Hoy, and over a bottle of claret discuss any new book 
that Hoy had been reading, or any new discovery in science ; 
and by this pleasant mode of cramming, the Duke kept up 
pretty well with the literature of the day. Their post-prandial 
colloquies were not disturbed, it appears, by female society :— 


- “My spirits have been much distressed since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you. The Duchess’s state of health becomes more 
serious every day, and I dread the consequences. She grows weaker, 
and can take no nourishment. God only knows how it may end; I 
am very unhappy about her. Her kindness and attention to me are 
beyond my powers of expression; and I can say that upon every 
occasion but one, she has always conformed to my wishes, and that one 
is rather to her credit, and must give all those who know the circum- 
stance a high opinion of her. I must now, however, explain myself. 
After my marriage I wished to bring her home to Gordon Castle, and 
have urged her since; but she has always refused, saying, that were 
she established at Gordon Castle, she is sure that my friends would 
not come to the castle, and she should never forgive herself if she 
were the means of preventing any of my friends from visiting me as 
they have always done. Excuse me for giving you this detail on 
what only concerns myself; but, being well aware of your friendship, 
I open my mind to you, knowing you will feel for me in my present 
distress. . . .—Yours most affectionately and truly, Gorpon.” 


The illness thus deplored and dreaded proved fatal. The 
‘unambitious Duchess died in July 1824. The Duke erected a 
monument over her remains, and it was his wish to be interred 
beside her (he died in 1827), but the family refused their assent. 
His dust is mingled with that of his ancestors in Elgin Cathe- 
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dral, while she whom he loved, not wisely but too well, slumbers 
among the rude forefathers of the hamlet, in a churchyard near 
the banks of the Spey. 

In the circle of friends and correspondents embraced by these 
Seaforth Papers, there was no one more valued or beloved than 
Lady Louisa Stuart, daughter of the celebrated Earl of Bute. 
Her letters are remarkable for literary ability, fine observation, 
and delicacy of taste, with just a tinge of the old patrician ex- 
clusiveness. In the course of her long life (she lived to the 
age of ninety-four, and was never married) Lady Louisa had, 
from her position and talents, mixed in the best society of her 
times, both literary and fashionable. With Sir Walter Scott 
she maintained an intimate friendship, which, after his death, 
was extended to his children; and all who knew her reposed 
unbounded confidence in her clear judgment and goodness of 
heart. Though well qualified to excel in literature, she shrunk 
from the publicity of authorship, and from anything like literary 
display. The following is an illustration of this peculiar sen- 
sitiveness :— 

** June 1816. 

“T dined one day with Mr. Morritt and a troop of blue-stock- 
ings, Lady Davy taking the lead amongst all. It diverts me to 
witness the progress of people who ride into the world, whether 
on a fiddle-stick, as the Duchess of Gordon said, or on any other stick ; 
to see the regular steps of humility and confidence, till at last they 
attain to superiority, ‘scorning the base degrees by which they did 
ascend,’ Lady Davy, I assure you, is now a great lady, and I 
observed she took quite a tone of protection with Agnes Berry. 
Payne Knight was of the party. . . . Ido not repent of my advice 
to you [not to publish her Indian journal]. Have you repented of 
following it, or do you waver? Iam more than ever confirmed that 
loss of caste, and, what is worse, loss of peace and comfort, would 
have been the consequence. You would have had from your con- 
nexions high compliments in the Edinburgh Review, and that would 
have determined the other Reviews to sneer with all their might. 
Witness your friend and my cousin’s account of Cabul.!| The Edin- 
burgh Review talked of the high expectation, etc., rather, indeed, in 
the way of puffing. The Quarterly Review, by mere dint of sneering, 
has convinced half the world that it is a very silly book, not worth 
reading. Yet there cannot be a work that affords less prize to 
ridicule, from the unpretending plain manner in which it is written. 
Oh, what a mer @ boire would all this be to a woman of quality! 
The pros and cons, and dits and redits !—and finding one’s-self unawares 
engaged in a faction, instead of standing on one’s own ground inde- 
pendent, and bowed to by both parties,—a person who has nothing to 


1 The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone’s Account of the Kingdom of Cabul, 
and its Dependencies in Tartary, Persia, and India. 1815. 
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do with them being, by tacit consent, though they would not own it, 
held above their sphere. But once entered the lists, there is no 
retracting, and the very people who most advised you to publish 
would have a secret pleasure in setting up Maria Graham above you.' 
I have often thought, however, that not one person in a hundred 
would have taken my advice as you did, whether they had followed it 
or not; and I wonder howI dared to give it. Pray take it in another 
respect—learn Gaelic.” 


In the previous extracts, some members of the family of 
George the Third appear in a ridiculous and unenviable light. 
We may, however, quote affectionate notices of another of the 
royal household, whose name has now faded from the public 
recollection. Lady Louisa appears to have entertained a strong 
regard for the Princess-Royal, married to the Duke (and sub- 
sequently King) of Wiirtemberg. 

“* May 20, 1827. 

“T expect a very old acquaintance in England shortly, one [ little 
thought I should ever see again, the Queen Dowager of Wiirtemberg. 
Thirty long years have elapsed since she left us, and few, very few 
of her friends will she find still living. I used to be often at the 
Queen’s house in her youth, and she was the only Princess I felt 
inclined to be attached to; for she had sense, though not brilliancy, a 
thoroughly right mind, and real dignity, which I preferred to the hail 
fellow well met manners of some of the rest. Then she dearly loved 
her excellent father; she had no taste for gossip, and did not take 
notice whether your gown was a new or an old one, while her mother 
and sisters took an exact account of everybody’s wardrobe and trinket- 
box. ‘I always think I will observe how people are dressed,’ said she, 
‘but somehow I forget it.’ I am glad the King has invited her to visit 
him, for of yore she was no favourite of his, and he often mortified and 
teased her; therefore it is the more flattering. How the recollections 
of age naturally pass over little unpleasant passages, and lead one to 
return to those whom we ought to have loved even if we did not!” 


The visit to England was duly made in the summer, and is 


thus mentioned :— 
July 5, 1827. 


“Thad a long interview with the Queen of Wiirtemberg when she 
was in London, and had real pleasure in seeing her far better than she 
was represented by the reports circulated. These talked of her size 
as something enormous, which it really is not; she is rather shapeless than 
fat, not having worn stays of any kind these twenty years. And her 
dress is nothing extraordinary,—what anybody’s would be who went 
with their own few gray hairs, instead of wearing a wig. Revisiting 
this country seems to give her great pleasure, yet she speaks with 
affection of the King of Wiirtemberg and her grandchildren, and I 


1 Mrs. Graham, afterwards Lady Calcott, published Z'ravels in India, 
1812, and various other works evincing taste and research. She died in 


1843. 
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have heard that he is most respectful and attentive to her. There 
is a general benevolence about her difficult not to love. Mentioning 
her, of course, brings the rest of the family to one’s mind. Would 
you believe that the head of it received a letter from Mrs. Coutts, 
to ask his consent to her marriage? I do not speak from report. I 
had it from Lady Elizabeth Stuart, who spent a day at Windsor, and 
heard his Majesty give a very droll account of it at his own table. 
Dickie brought the letter ;1 as that promised better entertainment than 
the Ministerial red boxes which were on the table, they were all put 
aside, and Dickie was immediately admitted into his presence. ‘ Well, 
Dickie, you are the very last person I expected to see in the character 
of le Mercure galant.’ ‘In what character, your Majesty?’ quoth 
Dickie, alarmed, and probably not understanding the words. ‘ Well,’ 
resumed the King, ‘ the Duke of St. Albans has’ greater power than I; 
for, Dickie, I don’t think I could possibly make you a duke.’ But her 
impudence (as I must call it) succeeded to her wish; for, delighted 
with so good a joke, he actually wrote to wish her joy with his own 
hand, which, you know, was all he could have done to the daughter of 
the first duke about to marry the second,—all that the most respectable 
character in the kingdom could have claimed,—all that Queen Mary 
could do to Lady Russell. Yet she might just as well have asked my 
consent as his, being equally my banker; and one does not see in what 
other way he was a party at all concerned. Lady Sheffield and I going 
down to dine with the Butes at Sheen, met the happy pair proceeding 
to Highgate through the middle of the azrers in the Park, then at high 
tide. All the equestrians (in newspaper language) turned about and 
galloped after them.” 


The Queen of Wiirtemberg did not long survive her visit to 
England. She died on the 6th of October 1828, in the sixty- 
third year of her age. The event attracted little public notice, 
but Lady Louisa writes :— 

“ No one of any rank ever left such sincere mourners. Her charities 
were unbounded, and she had so endeared herself to her husband’s 
family and to all his subjects, that from the present king down to the 
beggar, I hear, all seem to have lost a parent, In speaking of him, 
she constantly said, ‘My son;’ she sent for him when she thought her- 
self dying, had a long conversation with him, and bade him bring his 
wife and children the next day. By that time her sight had failed. 
She said, ‘ J’entends vos voix, mais je ne vous vois plus,’ and was in 
the act of putting out one hand to him, while his little boy, on whom 
she doated, was kissing the other, when an apoplectic seizure ended 
her life. They could hardly remove the child from the body; and 
the young Princess Pauline, the orphan daughter of the vaurien Prince 
Paul, would not leave it for several hours. The last day I saw her, 
she showed me a set of ornaments she had bought at Rundell and 
Palmer's, saying, ‘ Don’t think I wear such things myself; these are 


1 Mr. Dickie was a confidential clerk in Coutts’ banking-house, and after- 
wards a partner in the establishment. 
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for Pauline, my spoiled child.’ It was her custom on Sundays to make 
her English maid read her an English sermon. On the 5th of October, 
she said, after hearing it attentively. ‘ There, my dear, you have done, 
and I thank you; you will never read me another.’ The woman 
answered, she hoped she should. ‘No, no,’ replied the Queen, ‘I 
know my death is near at hand,’ so prepared was she for the awful 
change; I trust a blessed one to her.” 


We may here string together a few observations taken from 
the letters of this accomplished lady. The fortitude with which 
Sir Walter Scott bore his loss of fortane is thus alluded to :— 


“Before I left town on Friday I received a letter from Walter 
Scott, whose thus answering mine by return of post sufficiently showed 
he took it kindly; and so he expresses himself. But he writes with 
such calmness and content; dwelling on the blessings he has left, and 
making light of what he has lost (though at the same time saying he 
shall not tell so stupid a lie as to pretend indifference), that really, like 
the honest chambermaid in the play, ‘I could cry my eyes out to hear 
his magnanimity. It completes his character. One sentence I must 
copy out: ‘We have ample means for ourselves. I am ashamed to 
think of it as a declension, knowing so many generals and admirals 
who would be glad to change fortunes with me.’ . . . Perhaps by this 
time you know it all from himself or Mrs. Lockhart. If not, I think 
it wili give you and Mr. S. M. satisfaction in seeing a character you 
esteemed rise instead of fall under such circumstances; for of all 
things one hates to be disappointed, and forced to give up one’s 
favourites—even favourites one never saw.” 


On the kindred subject of recollections of eminent persons 
seen in youth, Lady Louisa observes :— 


“‘T quite agree with you as to the benefit of early recollections of 
remarkable people, but I own I have a doubt whether they are often 
to be found or formed where many children herd together. Le msé 
pour rire is then the thing sought for, let the elders preach as they 
may. Any trifling particularity is much more attended to than the 
intrinsic merit of the character, or even the agreeableness of the con- 
versation. Qne naturally looks back to one’s own experience. I was 
in some sort a solitary child, from being much the youngest of my 
family. In after life I recollected with a degree of respect all my 
mother’s friends, some of whom were eminent people—for example, 
Anne Pitt, Lord Chatham’s sister, and his counterpart in petticoats, 
whom we saw almost every day, and whose wit was remarkable. I 
found that my elder brothers and sisters—those from ten to seven 
years older than myself—chiefly recollected that she had a long nose 
and a great square foot, wore a French cap and very long petticoats, 
and altogether was a person to be laughed at; but not one word of the 
conversations which I could repeat to you at this day. The reason 
was that they were an assembled group who amused themselves with 
quizzing the particulars above mentioned, and never dreamt of listen- 
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ing to what an old woman with a square foot could utter. If I had 
had a comrade to play with, no more should I have done, but bein 

alone, and not fond of quizzing (because usually the object of it), I; 
perforce, heard and remembered her words. It was the same with the 
Duchess of Portland, Mrs. Delany, and others. Familiarity breeds 
contempt, as our writing-masters told us, and not veneration. Solomon 
himself, probably, had some odd trick or other, which would have with- 
drawn the attention of a set of young folks or of children from his 


proverbs.” 


On the death of relations :— 


“ As to the death of relations, where the nerves are concerned, they 
do play strange tricks with us, banishing reason to an extraordinary 
degree. Occasions of this sort always appear to me peculiarly apt to 
display the infirmities of human nature. It is rare that mutual afflic- 
tion produces the mutual union which one would, in cold blood, suppose 
to be its inevitable result. It is not only that there are gradations in 
sorrow—that A is more grieved than B,—but two people, who feel 
equally, perhaps, show their feelings so differently as to disgust or 
irritate each other. Even when this does not happen, when the 
mournful event softens all hearts for a time, the effect seems to cease 
almost as soon as the mourning is put on. You hear in the first 
month how admirably everybody has behaved, and, in the second, you 
are astonished to find the whole family at variance, possessed with 
heart-burnings and discontent.” 


Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, on her first perusal of Scott’s novel 
of Woodstock, conceived that there had been too free a use of 
Scriptural expressions, and that the novelist had painted certain 
vices too broadly. From this hasty impression Lady Louisa 
dissented, and successfully vindicated their illustrious friend :— 

* (July 1826.) 

“T cannot agree with you about Woodstock. I believe the author 
means no more than to paint the times faithfully, which cannot be done 
without the language then used. The irreverence is in those who use 
it, not inhim. Nor is it, I am sorry to say, obsolete. I have the copy 
of a letter which a lady I know received from a tallow-chandler, that beats 
anything in Old Mortality. The most awful names and phrases are 
so blended with the puffing of his mottled soap, and his cheap sper- 
maceti candles! What is far worse, I have myself known higher 
people employ scriptural language, and drag in texts when the matter 
in hand was most thoroughly worldly—in fact, when they were bent 
on gratifying their own passions. This I think irreverent and perni- 
cious—the exposing it neither. I have lately been reading some of 
Walter Scott’s prefaces to Ballantyne’s British Novelists, and I am 
sure the manner in which he reprobates infidel writers there, shows 
how much at heart he has the cause of true religion. For Cromwell, 
if we are to read history at all, we must take the liberty of forming 
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our own different judgments of him; and of Queen Bess, and Louis 
Quatorze, and William the Conqueror, and Julius Czesar to boot. And 
Walter Scott is surely free to think of him as was thought in his own 
day by Walker, Whitelocke, Colonel Hutchinson, and all the Presby- 
terians—that is, all the religious men of the Roundhead party. You 
forget the famous anecdote of his dismissing some of these with ‘ The 
Lord will reveal, the Lord will help,’ and then turning round to 
Waller, ‘Cousin Waller, I must talk to these men in their own way.’ 
I think you will be like his granddaughter, Mrs. Bendysh, who, her 
biographer says, ‘got into many quarrels about him; for she was not 
content with his being a great general and statesman, which most 
people would allow, but she would have him a great saint, and that few 
would allow.” 


Nor would Mr. Carlyle, we suspect, allow as proof the anec- 
dote of Cromwell and Waller, which rests on no good authority, 
and is inconsistent with the real character of Oliver. 

The death of friends, that penalty which all must pay for 
advanced years, calls forth some striking and pathetic commu- 
nications :— 

‘** Royston, Herts, 26th October 1832. 

“T have lost my earliest and latest friend, poor Lady Emily 
Macleod, with whom I had been on a sister’s footing since I was four- 
teen years old. Our mothers had been the companions of each other’s 
childhood like ourselves; and as neither of us had a sister near her 
own age, all the little half-childish, half-girlish interchange of thoughts 
and schemes and wishes—folly to grown-up years—-took place, which 
perhaps never can begin later. Sometimes it fades away and is wholly 
forgotten; the parties grow gradually estranged or indifferent. But 
where people go on together through life—a long life—as we had done, 
it is something no intimacy formed in riper years can resemble. We 
knew each other as no one else knew either of us, thought aloud to 
each other, wrote as if we were talking to ourselves. Yet such is the 
tranquillizing effect of time, that I have borne the blow without those 
violent emotions it would have produced formerly. . . . 

“The news of poor Sir Walter’s death came just at the same sad 
moment, consequently made little impression on me at the time ; but I 
have thought enough about him and them since. Miss Berry, whose 
forte is not delicacy of tact, picked up a life of him in an Edin- 
burgh Journal, and thought it so fair and accurate that she sent 
it to me in an office frank. It strikes me as depreciating throughout; 
high general praise, only he was no poet, and a very indifferent writer 
of prose. This is matter of taste; but what enrages me is the auda- 
cious assertion that he was too aristocratic to care for the people, and 
never painted a good character in the middle or lower classes! Jeanie 
Deans, Dandy Dinmont, and I know not how many more, were lords 
and ladies, I suppose! If he had one characteristic more than another, 
I should say it was his kind and affectionate familiarity with those 
below him, which I know he took pains to make others adopt likewise.” 
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“ November 19, 1832. 

“The best character of our poor friend [Sir W. Scott], and the best 
critique on his works which I have yet seen, is in that most mis- 
chievously Radical magazine, the New Monthly, edited by Lytton 
Bulwer, author of Eugene Aram. This character dwells particularly 
on the kindly feelings of Sir Walter towards the lower class, and 
the favourable portraits he drew of them. It has pleased me highly, 
notwithstanding the doctrines which the magazine pretty plainly incul- 
cates, viz., away with clergy, universities, lords, courts of law, primo- 
geniture, and everything that used to be held dear to old England— 
France and America for ever! The work, however, holds forth a 
very taking lure just now—Lady Blessington’s Conversations with 
Lord Byron, which make one ten times better acquainted with him 
than one can be by wading through Moore’s two quartos, and all the 
other books and pamphlets that have been written about him since he 
died. Was she not one of the class yclept Oh Fies? Be that as it 
may, she is a very sensible woman, details every circumstance very 
well, and makes the most just remarks as she goes along, keeping her- 
self out of sight—at least in the background—which a vain person 
would not do. She simply tells what she saw and heard. Apropos of 
Lord Byron, was it not a strong measure in Miss Berry to have 
Countess Guiccioli at a soirée? This was told me by a person highly 
scandalized at it, though I know not that Countess Guiccioli is any 
worse than others whom I have met there and heard of elsewhere. 
But the real four-footed lion, wearing mane and tail, and teeth and 
claws, is not so greedy of prey, nor so indiscriminate in the choice of 
it, as your catcher of figurative lions. I am convinced that if Thurtell 
or Burke could have been left at large between the time of their 
murders and their execution, one should have had an invitation to the 
treat of secing them at somebody’s soirée.” 


In 1837, contrary to her fixed opinion, Lady Louisa appeared 
in print. Her “Introductory Anecdotes” to the edition of 
Lady Wortley Montague’s Letters, published by her kinsman, 
Lord Wharncliffe, were extorted from her, she said, by her 
nephews, and the publication brought her a good deal of vexa- 
tion and mortification, The pleasures of authorship she was a 
stranger to, while she felt the pains—that is the stings—pretty 
acutely. But in truth she had communicated to the public a 
store of literary anecdote and biographical facts both interesting 
and valuable; and considering that the composition was the 
work of a lady of eighty, it is one of the most remarkable con- 
tributions made to the literary history of our times. There 
were no traces of senility in the “ Anecdotes,” nor are there any 
in letters like the following, written at still more advanced 


periods of life :— 
** October 28, 1840. 


“ How little did we think when we were so lately talking together 
of poor Miss Fox, and admiring the strong affection between her and 
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her brother [Lord Holland], that such a blow as his loss was just 
about to fall on her. Alas, alas! the happiness, the comfort, the 
blessing of her life thus suddenly taken away! Knowing she was un- 
well, I wrote to ask after her on Tuesday the 20th. She answered 
me the next day, mentioning his illness but slightly, and talking of 
other things in a way that showed she was under no alarm. Before I 
got the note on Thursday merning, it must have been over some hours, 
though I did not know it till Friday’s newspaper came in and really 
knocked me down. Had visitors called, they would have been sur- 
prised to find me sobbing for a man I hardly knew. What Dr. Hol- 
land told Lady Charlotte Lindsay, is this: They had settled to go to 
Brighton on the Thursday, and he called, not as a physician, but to 
take leave of them, the day before. Lord H. complained of sickness. 
Dr. H. gave him a medicine, and not liking his state, called again at 
one o’clock, then grew uneasy, and stayed on; towards evening he 
sent for Dr. Chambers. The pulse continued sinking, and early next 
morning there was anend. He (Dr. Holland) said Miss Fox bore the 
misfortune with fortitude and resignation, as did also Lady Holland, 
who, he said, though fanciful and fidgety often without reason, did 
bear up under real calamity. I subjoin a stanza found on a bit of 
paper on the floor of Lord Holland’s room it appears like the begin- 
ning of something he meant to write :— 
‘Nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey, 
Enough my meed of fame, 
If those who know me best can say, 
I’ve tarnished neither name.’” 
“* Jan. 22, 1841. 

“ Jeremy Bentham was nearly right in Miss Fox’s age. I take her 
to be about ten years younger than myself. We were at Brighton in 
the summer of the year 1770—I just thirteen. I can exactly see 
Lady Mary Fox, who visited my mother (her Welsh aunt), and hear 
her give a description of the play they acted at Winterslow, their house 
in Wiltshire (afterwards burned). She was Jane Shore; her husband 
Stephen Fox, Gloster; Charles Fox, Hastings; her brother, Richard 
Shore. I remember Miss Fox, a little toddling thing, who could just 
speak. The men called her ‘Little Ste,’ from her likeness to her 
father.” 

“* GLoucesTeR Prace, 11th of May 1843. 

“* May every cloud pass away, and sunshine beam on your path in 
future !—a future it is very improbable I should live to see, as you 
talk of returning in two years, and I am in my eighty-sixth. So great 
an age sits lightly upon me in some respects. I am wonderfully blessed 
with the eyesight of absolute youth, and with good general health. On 
the other side, I am too deaf to hear any sound but through a trumpet, 
and that very imperfectly, so can converse with only one person at 
once; and an increasing rheumatism, or neuralgia, or tic douloureux— 
for I know not what to call it—affecting the whole of my lower limbs, 
has nearly taken away the use of them, and keeps me in almost con- 
tinual pain, worse in bed than anywhere else. My mind and memory, 
I believe, are unimpaired, but of that, to be sure, I cannot be the best 
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judge. No more of my insignificant old self! . . . . Our friend M. 
has not written to me lately. It is about the time that he used to 
make one of his short visits to London, and I hoped the more that he 
would come this year, because I understood his sister meant to take a 
house for two or three months, and lodge her niece Anne. Mr. Lockhart 
told me this a good while ago. The W.’s have arrived. Those who 
have seen him describe him asa consummate puppy. I am afraid two 
lines of Dryden, quoted somewhere in the Spectator, may be re-quoted 
for that pair :— 


* But while abroad so prodigal the dolt is, 
Poor spouse at home as ragged as a colt is.’ 


I saw Miss Fox a week ago, well, and, I thought, in good spirits. 
She passed the earlier part of the winter at Bowood with the 
Lansdownes, and the weather then being extraordinarily mild and 
fine, she enjoyed it extremely. When she came back she wasa 
good while in town with Lady Holland, by which I hoped to have 
profited, but as she never was out of an evening, and in a mornin 

was what one may call upon duty to go airing every day, she coul 

not call here often. On her removing to her home, Lady Holland 
very soon removed thither too, carrying, I understood, her cook, ete., 
and giving dinners at Little Holland House. However, as Miss Fox 
kept her own hours and dined alone, joining the party when it suited 
her, I daresay it annoyed her less than if the other had occupied 
Holland House and commanded her attendance there. The Queen’s 
dominion falls far short of it! Lady Holland has just lost her old 
friend, her inmate for above forty years, known by the sobriquet of 
‘her Atheist’-—Mr. Allen, whom, I suppose, you know. Some of my 
visitors tell me she has shown a great want of feeling on this occasion, 
giving a great dinner at Miss Fox's house, while he was actually 
dying in her own. But the proverb declares that Satan himself is 
less black than he is painted. Lady Charlotte L., an unprejudiced 
person, on whom I can depend, says that at the dinner in question 
they were rejoicing over Mr. Allen’s being pronounced out of danger, 
although a fatal relapse carried him off next day. She also says, that 
he was a quiet, inoffensive man, who, if indeed an atheist, did not 
obtrude his opinions on others. And for Lady H.’s calling in com- 
pany now, it is not from insensibility—for her eyes betray that 
she has been crying half the morning—but from absolute horror of 
spending two or three hours alone. Poor unhappy woman! She is 
looking out for another medical man, to supply Allen’s place in that 
capacity. Ido believe that Miss Fox is sincerely attached to her, 
and submits to all her caprices and tyranny, not from weakness, but 
affection. And, on the other side, it is impossible not to give her 
credit for loving Miss Fox after her own fashion; how can she help 
it? I hear Lady Davy has thought of returning to England this next 
summer. Sir Thomas Apreece, her first husband’s relation, has died, 
by which event she obtains £1000 a year; but there are some law 
difficulties in the way, and she must come to look after her affairs in 
person. You must have seen her at Rome. . . —Very affectionately 
yours, L. Srvarr.” 
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There are some affecting details of the last illness, death, and 
family circumstances of Sir Walter Scott, but we cannot here 
quote them in extenso, and they would lose their interest by 
mutilation. We may, however, cite one very characteristic pas- 
sage in a letter of Mr. Lockhart’s, describing the efforts made 
by the London Committee regarding Abbotsford and a memo- 
rial of Sir Walter :— 

“As to monuments, if I could choose —passing Abbotsford —I 
should say, put a plain sitting statue of Sir W. S. on Princes’ Street, 
Edinburgh, at the south end of Castle Street, backed by the rock ; and 
put a cairn on the Hildon Hill, that every lad might carry his stone to. 
As for temples and pillars, they have been vulgarized in Edinburgh. 
A friend said to me, ‘ Good God, what a grand thing it will be to have 
Sir Walter put on a level with the late Lord Melville! Let us have 
another pillar at the west end of George Street, by all means.’ This 
man is a sensible one, and was dead serious. On a level with Lord 
Melville, whose name will appear only in the fag-end of a note to the 
future history of this country, and really will be kept in memory chiefly 
by the pillar! Dugald Stewart and Playfair, admirable dominies both, 
have their temples; so I fancy will now Sir John Leslie. The Calton 
Hill had better be left to the schoolmasters; in a hundred years they 
will have covered it; but, if they please, they may keep a place in the 
midst for Sir John . 


It is time, however, that we should close these extracts. Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie survived nearly all her early contemporaries, 
whose letters she had so fondly preserved. She was within a 
few months of eighty at the time of her death. Her old age was 
chiefly spent at Brahan Castle, surrounded by “ troops of friends ” 
and relatives, and was marked by a certain placid dignity and 
grace scarcely less interesting than her earlier period, when she 
sat to Lawrence, and was the charm of London society. In her 
tall figure and commanding features she still looked the chief- 
tainess ; and her rich conversation, her store of traditions, anec- 
dotes, and tales of adventure, were almost unrivalled. As the 
infirmities of age confined her more and more to her home, the 
milder features of her character became prominent. Her piety, 
which had never been dormant, even in the midst of her busy 
life in India and Ceylon, was more ardent and unsectarian, her 
efforts to spread education over the Highlands were ceaseless, 
and her charities and sympathy with the poor were unbounded. 
Time, money, and influence were freely spent in these labours 
of love and patriotism, and she was literally “ full of mercy and 
good fruits.” 
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Art. III.—-On Recent Geographical Discovery and Research. 


A CASUAL observer, scanning the map of the world, would 
probably soon arrive at the conclusion, that every portion of 
our earth has been so far examined and mapped out, as to 
leave but inconsiderable gleanings for the future traveller. And 
if by the terms geographical discovery and research, nothing 
more were meant than what is too often taken for granted, 
—the making known, by boundary and extent, certain por- 
tions of the earth’s surface never before visited by Europeans, 
—there would be some ground for such an opinion. But this 
is only one, and by no means the most important part of the sub- 
ject. Much more is needed before facts like these can challenge 
a human interest. Such plan-like representations, such purely 
statistical kind of information, existed before Carl Ritter rescued 
Geography from the reproach of being a mere, dry catalogue of 
names, and proved it to be what it truly is, a record of the “ life 
of the globe.” Long ere Humboldt threw the spell of his genius 
over the intertropical regions of America, the names of the 
countries he explored were conned over by hapless schoolboys. 
But how different are our impressions of those regions now, com- 
pared with what they would have been, but for ‘the visit of the 
great traveller! How clearly are the “aspects of nature” now 
placed before us,-—the outlines of the mountains,—-the for- 
mation of the rocks, and their metalliferous treasures,—the 
noble rivers,—the vast laiios and pampas,—the magnificent 
vegetation, so dense as to exclude the sun’s rays, and save the 
dew-drop from sudden exhalation,_-the beauty and variety 
of animal life,—the races of men, and their ineans of subsistence, 
nothing, in short, is overlooked in his comprehensive survey. 
If aspirants for fame in this field would deserve success, they 
must learn how and “ what to observe” in the school of Hum- 
boldt and Ritter. Let the branches of knowledge usually com- 
prised under the term “ Physical Geography,” be adopted as the 
basis of inquiry, and there is no appreciable limit to the field 
that is waiting to be cultivated, no lack of profitable employ- 
ment for travellers, nor of valuable results to science, commerce, 
and the arts, during generations to come. For want of this pre- 
liminary information, how many golden opportunities have been 
lost; how much labour is constantly being thrown away ; and 
how is the earnest student tantalized by vague, indefinite de- 
scription, calculated only to unsettle his belief, without adding 
to his positive knowledge! True, no great prizes are left, great 
in the sense of extent ; ‘the icy barriers of the far north havi ing 
once been opened, and the secret of ages—-a possible communi- 
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cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—revealed ; the 
Arctic region may be left to repose in its mantle of snow. 

And since the Nile, the source of which has been hidden from 
the scrutiny of travellers ever since the dawn of history, has been 
traced at least to its great reservoir; the world must rest satis- 
fied till the gallant discoverer is enabled to return to the scene 
of his conquests, in order to complete what he has so nobly 
begun, by thoroughly investigating a region he has made 
peculiarly his own, and with which his name will for ever be 
identified. Whether viewed in the light of practical utility, 
like the recent explorations in Australia, which yield an imme- 
diate return in extended pastures for our colonial farmers, and 
new prospects for future emigrants; or in the more recondite 
departments of the science, as in ethnological or archeological 
research, vast /acwne remain to be filled up before our know- 
ledge of the globe is completed. How much remains to be done, 
or rather, how little has yet been accomplished, in the elucida- 
tion of the higher branches of physical geography throughout a 
vast portion of South America, in Central Asia, or even in Syria! 
The “ Land of the Bible,” so accessible to European enterprise, 
and yet so much neglected, is a reproach to the spirit of the 
age. A small part only of the time and means at the disposal of 
our migratory classes would, if properly directed, suffice to throw 
light on many questions of highest import, now involved in 
obscurity. Let us hope that a portion of the energy, courage, 
and skill which it has been fashionable of late to expend in a 
perpendicular direction—the ascent of mountains in Europe—- 
may henceforth be directed to the exploration of horizontal 
areas elsewhere. Meantime it will be found, from the following 
sketch, that the researches of the few past years are entitled to 
an honourable place in the history of geographical discovery, 
and that they will not yield to those of any similar period in the 
richness and importance of their results. 

Africa claims our first notice. Attempts at the exploration of 
this vast continent may be arranged in three periods. First, From 
the times of antiquity to the end of the eighteenth century—a 
period of exaggerations and fables, the few useful notions then 
current being derived from Herodotus, Strabo, and Ptolemy. 
For the Portuguese missionaries speak only of miracles—of 
mountains of silver, lakes of bitumen, and strange monsters in 
the rivers, half women half fishes. This fabulous and barren 
epoch is expressed in the map of D’Anville by blank spaces, 
mountains without limits, water-courses uncertain where to flow, 
legends, and endless marks of interrogation. Second, At the end 
of last century, Bruce devoted himself to the discovery of the 
source of the Nile; but, concluding that the Blue River is the 
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main stream, he traced it to Lake Dembea, and believed erro- 
neously that he had reached the fountain of the mysterious 
river. Houghton preceded Mungo Park in the regions of the 
Upper Gambia and the Niger; and Hornemann penetrated 
the profound abysses of Soudan, only to meet his death. But 
a new era had opened for African discovery; a fertile era, 
in which Denham, Clapperton, and Lander made known the 
existence of Lake Tchad and the delta of the Niger, regions since 
then fully explored by Barth, Baikie, and others. But we must 
pass over the long array of their successors, in order to arrive 
at the third or present period, in which travellers, furnished 
with scientific instruments, have made us acquainted with the 
courses of the Zambesé and the Shiré, and with snow-clad moun- 
tains near the Equator. From them we learn that the Sahara 
is not a uniform desert of sand, but a plateau interspersed with 
hills and valleys ; that the central region of Soudan is in part 
the bed of an ancient sea ; and that, south of the Equator, there 
extend a series of magnificent lakes, of which Nyanza, Tangan- 
yika, N’yassa, Shirwa, and N’gami are the principal. 

Nothing of importance was done in the direction of the White 
Nile till 1827, when M. Linant ascended it for 120 or 200 miles. 
From his report of the resources of the countries on its banks 
in ivory and gums, the Pacha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, was in- 
duced in 1840 to send out an expedition, in which Arnaud and 
Werne were engaged. They explored the river to Gondokoro, 
nearly two thousand miles from its mouth, and 750 miles 
south of Khartum, the then advanced post of civilisation. They 
found that, about fifty miles beyond Gondokoro, navigation is 
no longer possible on account of rocks and rapids. From this 
time forward traders in ivory and slaves established themselves 
on the banks of the White Nile, who from time to time sent 
home reports entirely devoid of geographical accuracy, and in 
many cases distorted, from interested motives. The difficulty 
of procuring supplies and porters from Gondokoro, added to the 
impossibility of navigating the river to the southward, was so 
great that the idea of reaching the source of the Nile in this 
direction seemed hopeless, and the mystery of ages remained as 
dark as ever. 

Just at this time, however, the geographical world was at 
once startled and interested by an account of the discovery of 
high, snow-covered mountains within a few degrees of the 
Equator, in South-eastern Africa; and the existence, in the 
same quarter, of an immense sheet of water—-a vast inland sea 
—the preposterous size and most improbable form of which 
were delineated on a map, drawn up from native accounts by 
the missionaries at Mombaz, on the coast of Zanguebar. These 
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gentlemen, the Rev. MM. Krapf, Rebmann, and Erhardt, were 
alternately assailed as impostors or commiserated as dupes, and 
few had any faith in their astounding communications. These, 
however, served to invest the regions of South-eastern Africa 
with a fresh interest. The questions of the Mountains of the 
Moon, whence, according to Ptolemy, the Nile has its rise, and 
the lake near its supposed source, which has shifted its position 
and altered its dimensions by many degrees in numerous maps 
since his time, were revived. Earnest and animated discussions 
followed, in which the Royal Geographical Society of London 
took an active part. These ended in the organization of an ex- 
pedition under Burton and Speke, who left the island of Zanzi- 
bar in June 1857. During the first month they traversed the 
maritime zone of Eastern Africa, a flat or slightly undulating 
region, the home of myriads of reptiles and insects, and the 
domain of endemic fever. A place called Zungoméro marks the 
extremity of the flat country, after which it rises rapidly and is 
diversified by defiles and ravines. A bold escarpment, which 
appears from the coast like a meridional range of mountains, 
marks the eastern edge of the great interior table-land ; a region 
watered by numerous streams, having a temperate, healthy 
climate, and which may yet become one of the richest countries 
of Africa. It is occupied by the Usagara, a negro race, who 
construct huts of osier wands, rear cattle, and cultivate the soil, 
when unmolested by the slave-hunters of the coast. The first 
hill they crossed, near the middle of the territory, was found to 
be 2286 feet, but Rubeho mountain at its western extremity is 
5697 feet above the sea. On descending the pass a series of 
undulating plains opened up, stretching to the distant horizon: 
in one part the soil was burned up by the sun; in others covered 
by dense, almost impenetrable vegetation. On the whole, there 
was a greater proportion of virgin forest than of culture, more 
desert than forest, and fewer menthan wild animals. The mean 
height of these plains is from 3000 to 4500 feet above the sea. 
Following a WNW. course the travellers crossed the countries of 
Ugogo and M’Gunda, both in great part desert, and entered the 
fertile region of Unyamwezi, where the hills are covered with 
tall slender trees, the white antelope and zebra roam in the 
forest glades, and domestic cattle pasture in the rich plains. 
The name of this country was known to the Portuguese of the 
sixteenth century as belonging to a great negro nation of the 
interior who trafficked with Europeans of the coast. The native 
name means literally “Country of the Moon,” or moon-land, and 
it is conjectured that this may have some relation to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon of Ptolemy.’ It is described as the garden 
* 1The name is disputed by Mr. Cooley, who further maintains that the 
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of Eastern Africa, and here all the quadrupeds peculiar to Africa 
are met with, including the zebra and the giraffe. The natives 
appear to be superior to those of the other parts of the country, 


the population is more dense, and industry better developed.” 


The collection of huts called the capital is said to be the chief 
seat of commerce in South-eastern Africa. This place, named 
Kazé, was found to be in lat. 5° s., long. 33° E., and about 400 
miles direct from the coast of Zanguebar. 

To the west of Kazé the country sinks towards the great de- 
pression of the interior. The soil is well watered, and cultiva- 
tion continuous. Here rice, sugar-cane, and all the products of 
India, come to perfection. After a march of about 200 miles 
across a territory where the rivers all flow to the westward, 
the travellers reached a series of heights, on the summit of 
which the caravan rested. From this point a brilliant line was 
visible across the foliage. “What is that light?” inquired 
Captain Burton. “I believe it is the water,” replied the guide. 
It was indeed the great lake. They advanced a few paces when 
a view was opened up which filled them with astonishment and 
delight. Fatigue was forgotten,—the end seemed to be attained. 
The 13th February 1858 forms an era in African discovery. 
At last the lake, about which Europeans had been tantalized 
by vague and contradictory reports for the last 300 years, lies 
before them. The negroes called it Tanganyika, but the Arabs 
Ujiji, from the chief place on its banks. Procuring a frail fish- 
ing-bark the travellers managed to examine its northern half, 
but without attaining its extreme point. They were assured 
that a great river flows into its northern extremity, and that it 
is surrounded there by lofty mountains. Lake Tanganyika lies 
between the parallels of 3° and 8° south, at a distance of about 
600 miles from the coast of Zanguebar—-nearly one-third of the 
width of the continent in this latitude, and so about 1250 miles 
from the western coast, at the mouth of the Congo or Zaire. 
It is about 300 miles long, thirty to forty broad, and 1800 feet 
above the sea-level. Its shores are elevated, its water sweet, 
and it abounds in fish. It appears to be the reservoir of all 
the surrounding streams. On its western shores are the miser 
able tribe of the Ubembe, who instead of cultivating the soil, 
the most fertile in the world, live on vermin, and devour 
human flesh. 

After a residence of eleven weeks spent in laborious researches, 
and in difficulties with the chiefs, who evinced an insatiable 
rapacity, the expedition retraced its steps to Kazé. Speke had 
suffered much from fever during the first part of the journey ; 


term ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon” attributed to Ptolemy, is an Arabic inter- 
polation. 
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now it was Burton’s turn. Meantime the reports of the Arab 
merchants regarding another great lake farther to the north 
excited their attention. It was decided that Burton should 
remain at Kazé, and that his companion should proceed alone 
to verify these statements. Accordingly Speke, accompanied 
by part of the escort, set out on the 9th July, and after a march 
of twenty-five days, over a country which presented no serious 
difficulty, he arrived at the shores of a vast lake, called by the 
natives simply Nyanza (the water), to which he prefixed the 
name Victoria in honour of the Queen! He did not proceed 
beyond the southern point, which he found to be in lat. 2° 44’ 
s., long. 33° E., and 3553 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
thus 6° 7’, or 450 miles nearly due south of the highest point 
on the Nile reached by Miani. The natives could tell nothing 
about the extension of the lake towards the north; no one had 
seen it, but some affirmed that it reached to the end of the 
world. Arab merchants asserted that the Nyanza was the 
source of some great river, they knew not what; but Speke, 
with the instinct of a true discoverer, made up his mind that it 
must be the White Nile. He ardently desired to proceed north- 
wards, but duty required him to rejoin his chief. On the 25th 
August he was on his way back to Kazé, and finding Burton in 
a condition to be removed, they resumed their homeward route. 

Speke describes the countries he traversed in the most favour- 
able terms; cultivation appeared more general than in other 
countries he had seen, and during the six months of his journey 
he was on the best of terms with the natives. At that season, 
corresponding to our winter, the climate was healthy and the 
temperature mild, the greatest heat of the day never exceeding 85° 
Fahr. No new observations were made during the five months 
occupied in the return from Kazé to the coast; the travellers, 
worn out with fatigue and febrile attacks, longed for repose. 
On reaching London, Captain Speke had the founder’s gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society awarded to him for his 
important discovery. Thus the great inland sea of the mission- 
aries, reduced to more moderate dimensions, was found to have an 
actual existence, and their credit was in so far established. But 
the Snowy Mountains remained doubtful till June 1861, when 
the Baron C. von Decken, accompanied by the English geolo- 
gist, Mr. Thornton, ascended Kilima-Njaro to the height of 
13,000 feet, where they saw avalanches descending from its 
slopes. Its elevation they state to be upwards of 20,000 feet, 
the upper portions being covered with perennial snow, although 

1 This distinction appears to have been rendered necessary from the simi- 


larity of the names Nyanz’ and Nyass&, which also means water, a similarity 
which must have led to the confounding of the two lakes into one. 
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it is not more than 3° south of the Equator. Kilima-Njaro is 
described, from the presence of lava, as being of volcanic origin. 
To the south of it a lake called Yibé is said to be thirty miles 
long, two to three miles broad, and 1900 feet above the sea. 
And towards the north-north-west there is an alpine region 
with peaks rising to a great elevation. 

Eager to return to the scene of his achievements of 1857-8, 
Speke was overjoyed to find in Sir R. I. Murchison a warm 
advocate for the completion of his discoveries, and thus, encou- 
raged by British geographers, aided by a Government subsidy, 
and accompanied by his friend Captain Grant, a former com- 
panion in arms in India, he left Zanzibar on the 1st October 
1860, by the same route he had traversed in 1857 with Captain 
Burton. The travellers were preceded by a caravan of natives 
sent on to form a depét of goods at Kazé. They were escorted 
by sixty armed men from Zanzibar, engaged to carry their per- 
sonal baggage for the entire journey, and a host of porters carry- 
ing beads, calico, and other articles of exchange. A detachment 
of Hottentot soldiers from the Cape Colony proved a great 
encumbrance, and were sent back. Mules and donkeys were 
tried and failed, and the journey was, of necessity, performed 
on foot. It began under the greatest discouragements: the 
country was parched with drought, the tribes were at war with 
each other, famine threatened, porters and guides absconded, and 
it was after great delays and privations that they reached Kazé. 
Here their progress was arrested for want of interpreters and 
carriers ; and hence they sent despatches to England dated 30th 
September 1861, a year after they had entered the country. In 
October the expedition was again on the march, with a new 
staff of assistants and better prospects of success. From this 
time, however, nothing was heard of them in England for more 
than a year, and the gloomiest forebodings were indulged in as 
to their fate. Despatches sent by way of Zanzibar never reached 
home, and the first tidings of their safety was Captain Speke’s 
telegram from Gondokoro, 15th February 1863. But this is 
anticipating. From Kazé the new route lay NNW. through the 
kingdom of Uzinza, an agricultural and pastoral country, and on 
the Ist January 1862, we find them leaving the capital of the 
kingdom of Karagwé, a small territory on the western shores of 
the Nyanza, forming part of an extremely interesting region, which 
occupies the eastern slopes of a mountainous country, stretching 
200 miles to the west, and about 5000 feet above the sea. Some 
of its peaks are 10,000 feet high, part of the Mountains of the 
Moon according to Burton and Speke. Two main rivers water 
the territory ; one, the principal feeder of the Nyanza, on the 
west ; the other flows north-west to the little Lita N’Zige Lake. 
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Its climate is described as being equal to that of England in 
summer. It is well watered by running streams, tall grass 
covers the slopes of the hills, peas, beans, the sugar-cane, banana, 
and tobacco are abundant, and the valleys are pastured by fat 
cattle. The negroes of Karagwé are of a superior order, and 
very friendly to strangers. Captain Speke made a favourable 
impression on the King, who received him with the greatest 
kindness, supplied his wants, and gave him recommendations 
to the king of the adjoining country. Leaving Karagwé, our 
travellers crossed the river Kitangulé, and entered Uganda, “the 
paradise of Equatorial Africa,” a well-watered region, where vege- 
tation flourishes in the utmost luxuriance. The banana, coffee, 
and the date-palm abound, and the climate is mild and genial 
as the summer climate of the south of England. Hundreds of 
white, hornless cattle were seen browsing in the richest pasture 
lands. Speke describes the people of Uganda as the “ French” 
of these regions, on account of their vivacity and good taste in 
dress and dwellings. ‘The Sultan, who has absolute authority, 
was acquainted with the navigation of the Nile by white men, 
and had received their merchandise in exchange. He was de- 
sirous of establishing a trade route from his country to Gondo- 
koro, but the tribes on the north barred the passage. This king 
showed the greatest friendship to Captain Speke, who was 
detained five months in the country, treated with unbounded 
hospitality, yet almost as a prisoner of state, so jealously were 
his movements watched, until he was allowed reluctantly to 
pass on to the neighbouring territory. North-west of Uganda, 
the country of Unyoro stretches to the little Lita N’Zige Lake. 
This border-land, which is described as the ancient kingdom of 
Kittara, is in part covered with dark forests and tall rank grass, 
which harbours the elephant and the rhinoceros. It is chiefly 
peopled by inferior tribes of scantily attired negroes, belonging 
to the peculiar Wahuma race, who subsist chiefly on grain and 
the sweet potato. The King, named Kamrasi, is described as 
morose and cruel; his chief occupations are, fattening his wives 
and children till they are scarce able to stand, and exercising 
his authority like a despot. Among these barbarous tribes, 
Speke, for the first time, met with savages in a state of nudity. 
Up to Unyoro the language of Southern Africa sufficed the 
travellers, but beyond this it ceased at once, and the dialects of 
the north came into use. It required an entire year to pass 
through these three kingdoms, in which, till now, no white man 
had ever been seen; and so great was the desire to detain our 
travellers, that, in all probability, they would not have effected 
their escape but for the numerous presents they were enabled 
to bestow, and the still more ample promises they made to open 
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up commercial relations between their sable majesties and the 
Queen of England. Uganda is traversed on the east by the 
Mworango and Luyere or Luajerri rivers, which flow north from 
Murchison Firth on the north-west shores of the Nyauza. East 
of this, about the middle of the lake on the north shore, the 
main branch of the White Nile leaves “ Napoleon Channel,” 
with a breadth of 150 yards, by the “ Ripon Falls,” over igneous 
rocks twelve feet in height. Speke satisfied himself that the 
northern shore of the Nyanza nearly coincides, in direction, 
with the line of the Equator, but is about twenty miles to the 
north of it. He supposes that formerly it covered a larger area. 
At present, its extent is estimated at 150 miles in length and 
breadth ; it is an immense reservoir of fresh sweet water of no 
great depth. The surface was found to be 3553 feet above the 
sea-level. There are fleets of canoes on the lake, and yet there 
is no communication between the tribes on its opposite shores, 
who are quite unknown to each other. At its north-east ex- 
tremity, Lake Baringa, described by the natives as a long narrow 
basin, is probably connected with the Nyanza, but in what 
manner remains to be discovered. 

There can be little doubt that the Baringa gives rise to the 
Asua, a large stream which falls into the White Nile on the east, 
about 80 miles above Gondokoro. The country on the immediate 
north of the Nyanza, between the Nile and Baringa Lake, is 
occupied by the Usoga, Uvuma, Ukori and Amara negroes, of 
whom little is known except the names. Having continued his 
route to Murchison Firth, Speke struck off northward some 
fifty miles, to a place called Kari, and crossing the Luyere river 
he followed the main branch of the Nile, and came upon the 
Nyanza at the Ripon Falls, already noticed. This detour was 
rendered necessary from the disturbed state of the country. 
Retracing his steps northward to Kari he rejoined the expedition, 
and followed the downward course of the main stream to the 
Karuma Falls in Chopi, about latitude 2° 20’ north, where the 
river makes a great bend towards the west to join the little 
Lita N’Zigé Lake at its northern extremity. The southern end 
of this lake is supposed to rest on the Equator; it is described 
as a narrow reservoir about 150 miles in length, with a large 
island containing deposits of salt, towards the north. It is said 
to be about 2200 feet above the sea; showing a fall of surface 
level to the amount of 1353 feet in the space of 120 miles, 
which intervene between it and the Nyanza. The Nile is 
believed to flow from the north-western point of this lake, and 
to turn again to the eastward till it is joined by the Asua, before 
noticed. Unfortunately Speke found it impossible to follow 
the course of the main stream, as he ardently desired, on account 
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of a war which was raging at the time. From the Karuma 
Falls the travellers saw the Nile rushing boisterously towards 
the west, and it must have been with heavy hearts that they 
turned away when within sixty or seventy miles of its entrance 
into the lake. They passed through the Ukidi country, fol- 
lowing the chord of an arc to the north-north-west, and met the 
river again in the Madi country, near the junction of the Asua, 
in latitude 3° 35’ north. Between the two extremes of the are 
described by the main stream, there is a difference of level of 
1000 feet, which is to be accounted for, probably, by a series of 
rapids and cataracts. From the distinctive character of the 
river “long flats and long rapids,” there was no question about 
its being the same White Nile they parted with at the Karuma 
Falls. The Asua is an important feeder of the Nile during 
the rainy season, but it is fordable at other times. 

At De Bono’s station, about latitude 3° north, the party 
found a great many Turks—ivory traders—the only occupants 
of the place—who received them with kindness. In a few days 
the travellers and traders set out together for Gondokoro, where 
they arrived on the 15th February. This place was found, 
from astronomical observation, to be in latitude 4° 54’ 5” nN. 
longitude 31° 46’ 9” E. This in itself is a most important deter- 
mination, since on it depends the value of the itineraries of 
travellers reckoning from it as a starting-point. To their 
inexpressible delight the first Englishman they met with was 
their friend Mr. S. W. Baker, well known for his bold adventures 
in those regions, whocame up the Nile to help them in case of need. 
On learning that one of the branches of the White River was 
still unexplored, Mr. Baker, with characteristic decision, at once 
resolved to set out for the examination of the famous lake 
Lita N’Zigé, which Speke and Grant, as before noticed, were not 
able to visit. We have since learned that after organizing a 
party and paying them in advance, the “Khartuim scoundrels” 
had, as usual, mutinied and deserted him; this was in March. 
More cheering news followed, and on the 12th April he had 
reached a point 101 miles south-east of Gondokoro, on his way 
to the upper streams of the Sobat, under protection of a trading 
party. Another well-omened incident at Gondokoro was the 
arrival of three ladies,! who also were emulous to succour them. 
With the most praiseworthy devotion, these ladies continued 
their voyage of geographical discovery. Accompanied by M. 


1 These ladies, Madame Tinné, her daughter, and her sister Madame Van 
Capellen, daughters of the famous Dutch Admiral, Van Capellen, the co- 
adjutor of Lord Exmouth at Algiers, have, by the introduction of a small 
steamer on the Nile, been enabled to navigate its waters with a rapidity 
and ease before unknown. 
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de Heuglin, Dr. Steudner, and a well-organized staff, they in- 
tended to steer westward by Lake N6, and the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
(river of the Gazelles) the first, and only great affluent of the 
Nile which joins it on the west or left bank. It meets the 
main stream in the parallel of 9° north. At first it has the ap- 
pearance of a small marshy lake, round the entrance of which 
the Nile winds with considerable velocity. Between the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal and Khartum the scenery of the river changes from the 
monotonous marshy flats infested with reptiles and malaria, 
which were its characteristic features above this point, to that 
of a tropical river of the New World, the richest foliage and 
flowers festooning its banks. The second tributary is the 
Giraffe, joining the Nile on the right. It falls with a swirl into 
the main stream, the volume of water being equal to about one- 
third of the Nile. Its source is quite unknown. The third 
tributary, also on the right, is the South Sobat, a full navigable 
stream, broader than the Giraffe, but not so rapid. The North 
Sobat was, unfortunately, passed by unobserved. The fourth 
tributary is the Blue River, which joins the White Nile at 
Khartiim in latitude 15° 30’ n. 

Speke describes the Blue Nile as a mountain-stream, emanating 
in the country beyond the rainy zone, but subject to the influence 
of tropical rains and droughts ; at one time full, at another empty, 
or so shallow as to be fordable. He says, “ the suspicion that it 
was the Nile must of itself appear absurd ; for its waters, during 
the dry seasons, would be absorbed long before they reached the 
sea. But apart from this feature of the volume of the Blue 
River, the Nile runs like a sluice in its wonted course, whilst 
the Blue River describes a graceful sweep.” The fifth and last 
tributary of the Nile is the Atbara, which is in all respects like 
the Blue River, only smaller. Beyond this the mighty fertilizer 
flows on in solitary grandeur through the deserts of Nubia and 
Egypt without a single tributary stream, between the parallels 
of 17° and 32°, a distance of 1000 miles, to the Mediterranean, 
which it enters by the Damietta and Rosetta mouths, the only 
two remaining of the seven branches by which in ancient times 
it escaped from the Delta, the others having been filled up with 
the sands of ages. The arrival of the travellers inspired new 
life into the European colony at Khartim. The interesting 
accounts they gave of the negro nations they had visited, till 
then unknown, and the advantages the new countries offered 
for European commerce, filled every head with projects of 
pacific invasion. 

Captains Speke and Grant arrived at Southampton on the 
17th June, having been absent from England about three years. 
A special meeting in honour of their return was held on the 22d 
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June, when the reception by the Royal Geographical Society 
was the largest and most influential ever held. On this occasion 
the President presented to Captain Speke the gold medal sent 
him by the King of Italy. Since then a similar medal has 
arrived for his companion, bearing the inscription, “ Al Capitano 
Grant, divise col Capitano Speke gloria e pericoli.” As the 
earliest recognition by a foreign power of the merits of our great 
discoverers, this is highly creditable to his Italian Majesty, and 
to the distinguished geographer, Signor Negri Cristoforo, the 
bearer of the gifts. The travellers brought home drawings of cos- 
tume and scenery, mostly by Captain Grant, with specimens of 
botanical and geological products, which will give great interest 
to the forthcoming volume of travels, now anxiously looked for. 
With a disinterested love of truth, worthy of the most extensive 
imitation, Captain Speke placed his tables of astronomical posi- 
tions, the result of many days and nights of labour, unreservedly 
in the hands of the Astronomer-Royal for verification. These will 
give to any maps which may accompany the travels a value 
which will be all the more highly appreciated by the student of 
geography on account of their rarity. One of the most interest- 
ing results of the journey, and in some respects the most novel, 
is given in the table of temperatures from observations made in 
the countries bordering on Lake Nyanza. These reveal a 
condition of climate very different from what is usually under- 
stood in Europe regarding those regions. There is something 
almost startling in the fact, deduced from the most careful 
observation, that in Karagwé, latitude 1° 40’ s., the temperature 
during five months was, on one occasion only, so high as 85° 
Fahr. ; that at 9 A.M. it ranged from 60° to 71°, and that the 
nights were invariably cool. At Uganda, 1700 feet lower than 
Karagwé, the temperature is only a little higher, but Unyoro 
is decidedly hotter, the maximum there being 86° and the 
minimum 61° to 72°. The estimated mean temperature for the 
whole year is 68°; maximum, 82°; minimum, 51°; and the extreme 
range, 49°. The very mild nature of the climate will be 
better understood by a comparison with other well-known 
places whose range of temperature nearly corresponds. Thus 
the yearly mean temperature of Funchal in Madeira, Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, and Cape Town, is between 67° and 68°. The maxi- 
mum, 82°, corresponds with the summer temperature of New 
Orleans and Canton, and the minimum, 51°, is nearly the same 
as the mean annual temperature of London and Vienna. 

This state of the climate, so favourable to European coloniza- 
tion, is owing to the great elevation of the table-land: Karagwé 
being 5100, Uganda, 3400, and Unyoro, 3200 feet above the 
sea-level. Then, again, the average annual rain-fall is 49 
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inches only, a surprisingly small amount of atmospheric deposi- 
tion, far below that of many parts of Great Britain. This can 
be accounted for from the direction of the winds, and the 
position of the country. The prevailing winds are easterly, 
varying from NE. between November and March, and E. by Ss. 
and sk. from March to November, except in the seasons of 
heaviest rain-fall, when they are variable. The easterly wind 
causes the rain-clouds to deposit their moisture on the edge of 
the high eastern table-land before reaching these countries ; 
the vast Sahara Desert on the north furnishes not one drop of 
moisture, and the high land of Lower Guinea intercepts the 
rain-clouds from the Atiantic on the west. The wet and dry 
seasons are not clearly marked; they are most decided during 
the rains of April and November. 

Speke notes twenty-one days of rain or slight showers dur- 
ing March, but of these in eleven cases only was the amount of 
rain sufficient to be measured. About once a month a heavy 
fall of rain occurs, amounting to one or two inches, and about 
one-third of the annual amount falls during sudden showers and 
thunder-storms. 

Besides fixing, by astronomical observation, the latitude and 
longitude of all the important points visited, and collecting 
numerous observations on meteorology, Captain Speke occupied 
himself, while in honourable durance, in writing a history of the 
Wahuma, whom he considers as either Gallas or Abyssinians, 
who have lost their language and their religion: having no 
idea of a soul. With regard to the relative civilisation of the 
kingdoms of Karagwé, Uganda, and Unyoro, Speke has no 
hesitation in giving the preference tothe former. He represents 
the King Rumanika as a man of intelligence and of an in- 
quiring mind, asking about the moon and stars, and what be- 
comes of the old suns! Speke first taught him to shoot, and 
he practised diligently on his cows in the court-yard. The 
King had, in return, given him a great amount of geographical 
information. M’Tese, the King of Uganda, is an amiable young 
man, much occupied with field sports. He was the greatest 
friend of the travellers. The names of those and many other 
kingdoms and tribes were known to geographers by hearsay 
only, from Arab merchants during Speke’s first journey ; and 
no one had ever before heard of the dynasties which he enu- 
merates, among whose kings we are told of Ware the Seventh 
and Rohinda the Sixth ; while one of the descendants of these 
sovereigns is at present the master of from three to four 
hundred wives. 

It thus appears that these gallant Indian officers have ful- 
filled all the conditions which, at the outset, we enumerated as 
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requisite to entitle any one to the character of an explorer in 
the proper sense of the term. But, as in the case of other 
pioneers of geographical research, there are not wanting those 
who would detract from their merit, and lower their standard 
of desert. There are, it seems, “theoretical discoverers of the 
sources of the Nile,” who, in their own opinion, ought to share 
a large portion of the glory,—there are discoverers after the 
fact,—-and there are critica] resurrectionists who bring up ghostly 
traditions as evidence that this is no new thing under the sun ; 
cavillers whose distorted vision prevents their seeing merit any- 
where but in their own doings. One of the most noisy of these 
objectors, M. Miani, a Venetian, long resident in Egypt, pro- 
tests against the river of Speke being the true Nile. He having 
got farther south than any of the other traders, and being no 
observer, believed that he had reached the second degree of 
north latitude, where he cut his name on a tree. But he, we 
can readily believe, will speedily bow himself out of court when 
he learns that Speke, in his return northwards, came upon that 
very tree bearing Miani’s name, and ascertained it to be not in 
latitude 2°, but in 3° 30’ north. And since Speke traced the 
waters of the Nile, from 3° south of the Equator, it is clear that 
the Venetian was never within 450 miles of its source. We 
are not ignorant of what has been done, whether in more re- 
mote or more recent times, to solve the great problem of the 
Nile, and we would grudge no man, Portuguese, French, or 
German, his due meed of praise. All honour to the noble army 
of men who have sacrificed their ease, their fortunes, and, alas! 
in so many cases, their lives, in the cause of science and phil- 
anthropy ; and all credit to the diligent student who, in a fair 
spirit, brings to light, from obscure sources, the labours of 
others in former times, without attempting to throw discredit 
on those of our own day. But the question remains, how, 
when all this vaunted erudition was open to men of every 
nation, how was it that the actual discovery was reserved for 
our own countrymen? Is it, in the words of a French author, 
writing before Speke’s explorations were known, because “ les 
découvreurs par excellence, les Anglais, sont 4 l’ceuvre en effet?” 

We have seen that one of the chief sources of the Nile flows 
through Karagwé eastward to the Victoria Nyanza, and, ac- 
cording to native report, confirmed by the nature of the ground ; 
the sources of Livingstone’s Shiré are also to be found here. Its 
head waters are supposed to lie among the streams which flow 
into Lake Tanganyika at its northern, and out of it at its 
southern extremity; thence it may find its way south-eastward to 
the Lake Nyanja or Nyassa, from the southern end of which it 
has been traced to its outlet in the Zambesé. For our know- 
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ledge of this river and lake, as well as that of the other Lake 
Shirwa, and the River Rovuma, we are indebted to David 
Livingstone, to whose noble exertions, in the course of fifteen 
years, we owe the renovation of the map of Southern Africa. 
After having completed his researches in the vast basin of the 
Zambesé 1852-56, with which our readers are acquainted through 
his Missionary Travels in Africa, Dr. Livingstone ascended 
the Shiré by means of a small steamer in 1859. He found it a 
fine stream with a breadth of 160 yards, and a depth of ten or 
twelve feet. On this occasion he discovered the Shirwa, a lake 200 
miles long, and 50 broad. Its surface is estimated at 1500 or 2000 
feet above the sea,and like Tanganyika it is surrounded by verdant 
mountains, one of which, Mount Zomba, on the west, is 8000 feet 
in elevation. It was in the vicinity of this mountain that the 
members of the University Mission were located. The water of 
the lake is brackish, and we are told that fish, leeches, alligators, 
and hippopotami abound. In August 1861, Dr. Livingstone and 
his party proceeded to explore Lake Nyassa, ascending the Shiré, 
and passing through a valley with numerous villages, surrounded 
by plantations. They managed to carry a four-oared boat in 
three weeks over a series of rapids and rocky barriers, which 
were named “ Murchison Cataracts.” These extend over thirty- 
five miles of latitude, and the total fall, in this interval, is 
estimated at 1200 feet. Having surmounted these obstacles, 
the travellers launched the boat in the upper waters of the Shiré, 
and were soon rewarded by floating on the bosom of Lake 
Nyassa, or the “Star Lake,” which they reached on the 2d 
September, accompanied by twenty natives. They explored 
the western shores for about 200 miles, part of the expedition 
travelling on foot, and part in the boat. 

So sudden and violent were the storms that swept the surface 
of the lake, that they could not venture far from the shore, but 
they were enabled to measure its breadth by rough triangulation 
when the opposite side was visible. “The lake has something 
of the boot-shape of Italy :” it is narrowest at the ankle, where 
it is twenty miles, and it increases gradually to fifty or sixty miles 
in width. Its surface is estimated at about 1200 feet above the 
sea, and it is 350 miles inland from the coast of Mozambique. 
Nothing certain could be learned about its northern extremity, 
but it is supposed to extend beyond the parallel of 10° s.; its 
southern extremity is in latitude 14° 25’ s. Most of the land 
near the lake is low and marshy; here it is tenanted by water- 
fowl, and roamed over by the elephant. At a distance of eight 
or ten miles there are ranges of high and well-wooded granite 
hills. The depth of the lake is indicated by the changing 
colour of its surface. Near shore it is bright green, and towards 
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the centre it is deep blue, like the sea. A sounding line of 
200 fathoms failed to reach the bottom within a mile of the 
coast. The temperature of the water, which is sweet and full 
of fish, was 72° Fahr. Five small streams were observed to enter 
the Nyassa on the west side, within the space travelled over. 

In the rainy season the surface of the lake rises about three 
feet. The natives of its southern shores are of one tribe and 
language. Their villages are reared so close together as fre- 
quently to form a continuous line of habitations. These 
industrious negroes are good cultivators of the soil and hardy 
fishermen. They behaved with considerable civility to our 
travellers, and did not exact the customary dues for passing 
through their territory. The slave-trade is carried on with 
activity, and Dr. Livingstone observed an Arab-built “dhow” 
or boat on the lake used for ferrying the victims of this nefarious 
traffic across its waters. The Rovuma river has been a subject 
of much discussion, and its origin is still doubtful. Dr. Living- 
stone thinks it comes from some lake as yet unknown. It falls 
into the Indian Ocean, in latitude 10° 28’ s., twelve miles north- 
west of Cape Delgado, with an entrance one mile in width. 
The expedition reached thirty miles up the river when the 
water began to fall so rapidly that they were obliged to return. 
The navigation is intricate, and the down current is at the rate 
of three knots per hour. The rise and fall is more than six feet, 
and the water becomes very muddy. 

It has been argued that these are not original discoveries, since 
the Shiré is mentioned by more than one Portuguese traveller, 
and the lake, under the name of the Maravi, figures on the 
maps of D’Anville ; but the vague and imperfect accounts of the 
Portuguese were so little valued in Europe that the lake was 
effaced from our maps of Africa, and so the positive results of 
Dr. Livingstone’s explorations are, in the circumstances, equiva- 
lent to a discovery. 

By the latest accounts from South Africa, we are grieved to 
learn that the prospects of the Universities’ Mission were very 
gloomy. A famine, caused by drought, prevailed over the 
whole region, and the consequent mortality was very great. 

It appears that the Rev. Mr. Steward, finding that Dr. Living- 
stone’s expedition was delayed, had made an attempt in July 
last year, to reach Lake Nyassa by himself, but had been com- 
pelled to turn back from the impossibility of procuring food. 
He had again in September ascended the Zambesé to beyond 
Tetté, but was again forced to return, from the same cause. Dr. 
Livingstone ascended the Zambesé in December, and in January 
this year he had reached the Shiré—the small steamer “ Nyassa” 
being towed up by the “ Pioneer.” In February, he was within 
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thirty miles of the Lake. - Unfortunately both vessels had 
grounded on a sandbank, aid there had been much fever and 
sickness among the crews, still Dr. Livingstone hoped to push 
his way overland with the small steamer, and thus to complete 
the much-desired exploration of the Star Lake. 

These expeditions, as shown by a communication from Mr. 
C. Livingstone, have developed unlimited tracts of land adapted 
for the growth of cotton, and others for sugar-cane ; the best for 
both being near the sea-coast, which enjoys a healthy climate, 
and is thickly peopled by a native race, already engaged in 
their cultivation. All that is needed, he argues, is the develop- 
ment of branches of industry already existing, in accomplishing 
which the slave-trade would be broken, and its victims turned 
to industry at home. The Milange hills, 7000 feet high, com- 
manding the upper and lower valleys of the Shiré, and having 
a good soil and climate, free from the scourge of the tsetze fly, 
are the best suited for a settlement conducted by Europeans. 
The lower valley of the Shiré is 100 miles in length, and 20 
in average width, with hills on both sides. Its soil is of the 
richest description, producing, in the north, the banana, sugar- 
cane, cassava, and the sweet potato; in the south, rice is 
extensively grown. Every village has its plantation of cotton 
grown for the manufacture of cloth, in which all are engaged, 
from the chief to the poorest of the people. They would gladly 
exchange the raw material for English goods to replace their 
own hand-made cloth. Among other vegetable productions, 
lignum-vitee, ebony, and india-rubber are abundant, and the 
indigo plant grows wild. Magnetic iron ore is found in great 
abundance, and from it the natives make implements of agri- 
culture and of war. 

Leaving the vast Mediterranean of lakes on the south-east, 
we shall now turn for a little to the opposite side of the Con- 
tinent, the Great Sahara! of the north-west, which covers a 
space equal, at least, to the whole of Europe, and presents 
a barrier like that of the ocean to the attempts of explorers. 
The lively imagination of the Arab, indeed, has long since led 
him to denominate the desert the “sea without water,” and 
there is more than a fanciful resemblance. Like the ocean 
the desert has its dread immensity, its moving waves, its 
tempests, its archipelagos of verdant isles, emerging from the 
sand as from the bosom of the deep. It has its pilots as well 


1 Sab’ra or Zahra is an Arabic word meaning desert. See Lucien Dubois’ 
Le Péle et L’ Equateur, 1863 ; L’ Année Géographique, by Vivien St. Martin, 
1863 ; Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 1863; Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages, 1863 ; Mittheilungen, von Justus Perthes, Gotha, 1863 ; Zeitschrift 
fir Aligemeine Erdkunde, Berlin, 1863. 
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as its pirates. The camel is the “ship of the desert,” with an 
oasis for its port of refuge, and caravans are its fleets.. It is by 
the aid of the compass and the stars that travellers navigate 
the sea of sand as they do the liquid ocean. It has, in fine, its 
shipwrecks, and, in proportion to its extent, the desert has 
engulfed in its sandy shroud almost as many victims as the 
ocean has swallowed in its waves. 

From the proximity of their African possessiuns the French 
have a deep interest in ascertaining the character and capa- 
bilities of the desert, and they have not neglected their 
opportunities. Since their occupation of Algeria, many de- 
sultory attempts have been made to penetrate the arid regions 
on the south. Of these the journey of Bonnemain to Ghadames, 
in 1856, was among the most fruitful in results. In 1858, the 
mission of Bouderba to the Tuarics and to Ghat conveyed the 
earliest information regarding the Sahara of Berber, a region 
extending over nearly 1000 miles, till then unexplored. His 
special object was the opening up of new fields of commerce 
with the Arabs, in which he appears to have been successful. 
During his residence of a week at Ghat caravans arrived daily 
from Tripoli, Fezzan, and Egypt, and he remarks that the mer- 
chandise was, for the greater part, of English production. But 
the most important of these travellers is Mons. Henri Duveyrier, 
a young man thoroughly trained and full of ardour. He left 
Paris in the beginning of 1859, with the intention of exploring 
the entire extent of the Algerian and Maroccan Sahara, to study 
its geography and physical characteristics, and to fix the prin- 
cipal points by astronomical observation,--one of the greatest 
desiderata of our maps. But circumstances prevented his ad- 
vance towards the west; and after a fruitless attempt in the 
direction of Tawat, he concentrated his researches on the parts 
of the Sahara to the south of Algeria and Tunis. In these 
regions his travels have led to the acquisition of many interest- 
ing facts, and from his letters we are warranted in expecting 
that his forthcoming book will be rich in scientific details. 
Mons. Duveyrier spent more than a year in his first explorations, 
when, in 1860, he returned to Biskra, a post in the south of 
' Algeria, where the Government engaged him officially to pro- 
ceed to Ghat, in order to renew the negotiations begun by Bou- 
derba. He followed the route by Ghadames, and at Ghat he 
was indebted to the courage of a chief friendly to his nation, for 
opening to him its gates. In 1861, Mons. Duveyrier returned 
to Algeria by Mourzuk, and Tunis, and re-entered France in 
1862. He is now engaged in preparing for the press an account 
of his first explorations. These extend over vast spaces, a large 
part of which had never been visited by any European. On 
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this account, as well as for his astronomical determination of 
places, his investigations into the nature and configuration of the 
surface, and the distribution and home life of the indigenous popu- 
lation, the Geographical Society of Paris have resolved to confer 
on him their gold medal as soon as his book is completed. 

It is interesting to notice the points of resemblance between 
Speke and Duveyrier. They have both been traversing unex- 
plored regions of Africa at the same time, unknown to each 
other; both are young, and equally imbued with the most 
ardent desire to return to the scene of their former exploits. 
From both, revelations of the deepest interest are expected, and 
each declares himself prepared to resume the pilgrim’s staff as 
soon as he is enabled to lay down the pen. 

Let us now apply the facts deduced from the above and other 
sources, to the correction of certain notions, as erroneous as they 
are wide spread, on the subject of the African Sahara. The 
desert used to be described as a nearly level sandy plain ; this 
plain, it is now ascertained, does not exist, except at its eastern 
and western extremities. The central portions rise, in the 
form of terraces, to 900 or 1200 feet above the valleys of the 
Atlas and Soudan. They are interspersed with ravines and 
granite hills. Barth speaks of mountains 4000 or 5000 feet in 
height. In general, however, the surface of the desert is flat or 
slightly undulating ; in some places covered with a thick bed of 
sand, in others hard and flinty. 

Humboldt long since suggested that the Sahara has always 
been what it is now, an arid desert, the bed of a former sea ; 
elevated by one of those great geological convulsions by which 
the present surface of our globe was fashioned. And its every 
aspect confirms this opinion. The traveller, almost at every 
step, meets with mounds of fossil shells and other debris of 
marine animals. There are immense deposits of rock salt, the 
quarrying of which gives rise to an active trade with Soudan.! 
In some places this is in blocks as pure as marble, and so com- 
pact as to serve in the construction of houses. The efflorescence 
of nitre and saltpetre is almost everywhere apparent. The same 
geological appearances are found in all the deserts of the globe: 
in the Pampas and Ilaiios of South America, the deserts of the 
Caspian, and the great Salt Lake of Utah. To these striking 
proofs of the combined Neptunian and Plutonic influences to 
which the Sahara appears to have been subjected, must be 


1 Barth joined the caravan which annually in November conveys salt from 
the rich salines of Bilma to Soudan. The caravan comprised at least 3500 
camels, with a proportionate accompaniment of men, women, and children ; 
cattle, asses, and goats. He estimates the value of the salt in the caravau 
at 60,000 Spanish ducats. Soudan furnishes grain in exchange. 
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added numerous beds of rolled flints, and rocks which present 
surfaces rounded and smoothed by the action of water. 

Imagination delights to people the desert with lions, tigers, 
and other ferocious animals. In reality these animals are met 
with only in the forests of the oases, where alone they can find 
food and water. Like the gazelle, the antelope, and the buffalo, 
they fly those wastes where they would perish of hunger and 
thirst. The lion is the king of the desert only in poetry. Man 
is the true wild animal with whom the traveller dreads an 
encounter, and bandits infest every caravan route in the Sahara. 
The ostrich, thanks to its extreme abstinence, sometimes ven- 
tures far from the oases with impunity ; and the shob, a great 
lizard, covered with brilliant scales, lives, from choice, in the 
midst of the burning sterile sands of the Sahara. The Arabs 
say that a single drop of water would suffice to kill this sala- 
mander of the desert. The Sahara is not always destitute of 
moisture. In passing between the tropics the sun carries with 
him heavily-laden nimbus clouds—an aérial sea of vapour— 
which, not meeting with any mountains high enough to con- 
dense and cause it to fall at intervals, descends occasionally by 
its own gravity, in gushing torrents which fill every ravine. It 
is a deluge which lasts but for a moment; the water disappears 
in the permeable soil as rapidly as it came. And where is it 
arrested? This question is answered by numerous soundings 
in the Algerian Sahara, which have revealed the existence of 
extensive sheets of water at a short distance below the sur- 
face. Already excellent Artesian wells sunk by the French en- 
gineers have created verdant oases in places where every vestige 
of vegetation appeared to be eternally buried in a shroud of 
sand. But these hidden lakes, on which the desert partly 
reposes, are not a recent discovery. From time immemorial the 
Arabs have sunk in the open desert wells several hundred feet 
in depth till they met the watery bed, which they called the 
subterranean sea. It is known that an Artesian well was sunk in 
the Libyan desert, on the route to the gold mines between Egypt 
and Ethiopia, in the reign of Rhameses 0. That is many thou- 
sand years before the name, or the object it implied, was known 
to the people of Artois. 

Closely connected with the French exploration of the Sahara 
is the journey of Mons. Jules Gérard, who has made himself 
famous at the expense of the leonine race. His chief objects 
are to trace out the sources of the Niger in the footsteps of 
Mungo Park,? Laing, and Caillié; and to visit Timbuctoo, the 

1 Artesian wells are so named from their having been first employed, in 


modern times, in the old province of Artois, France. 
2 It is now more than half a century (November 1805) since the brave 
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latest European visitor to which was Dr. Barth, who entered it 
on the 7th September 1853. 

At Timbuctoo, Gérard hopes to organize commercial relations 
between the traders of that teeming centre of population and 
the colony of Algeria, to which he expects to return with one of 
the native caravans. He has received every encouragement 
from the Royal Geographical Society of London, the Council of 
which has furnished him with instructions and granted him the 
loan of instruments. 

M. Paul du Chaillu has returned to his former field on the 
Gaboon, this time well prepared, by diligent study of the use of 
instruments, to make accurate observations. He has shown his 
earnestness in the cause of geographical research by freighting 
and storing a ship at his own expense, and is now on his way 
to the west coast of Africa, intending to penetrate to the east- 
ward, through the dark forests inhabited by the gorilla, and, if 
possible, to gain the great mountain chain which is supposed to 
extend in an easterly direction, along the line of the Equator, of 
which the Sierra del Crystal of the Portuguese is the north- 
western termination. 

Thus Africa, so long regarded as impenetrable, is at last open 
at all points to earnest investigators. The veil which has for 
so many ages hidden the interior is being gradually withdrawn, 
and the day appears to have dawned that will scatter the thick 
darkness in the effulgence of its noonday sun. We cannot now 
say with Lucan, “O Nile, nature has hid thy sources in order 
that men may not see thee feeble and small.” 

What a host of explorers have in our day been at work in 
this great field, many of whom are labouring there still! In the 
north, there occur to us the names of Barth, Overweg, Richard- 
son, and Vogel—three of whom have fallen victims to their devo- 
tion to science—and the latest explorer of the desert, Henri 
Duveyrier. In the south, the hardy Swedish hunter, Andersson, 
and his rival Ladislaus Magyar, and above all, the illustrious 
Livingstone, who has been called the Columbus of Southern 
Africa. In the east, Massaga, Paul des Arranches, and the mis- 
sionaries, Krapf, Erhard, and Rebmann, who may be said to 
have prepared the way for the discoveries of Burton, Speke, 
Grant, and Von Decken. 

In the regions of the Upper Nile a perfect legion of explorers, 
of all nations, have been urgently demanding of the ancient 
river the key to its mysterious origin. Among these are Lejean, 


Scottish surgeon and his companions perished in the Niger, that unknown 
river which he resolved to follow to the sea or lose his life in the attempt. 
a mysterious death recalls the fate of La Perouse, Sir John Franklin, and 
Yogel. 
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Brun-Rollet, Peney—-another victim to the climate—Vayssiére, 
Malzac, Miani, Poncey, Trémaux, Knoblecher, Angelo Vinco, 
Burton, Speke, Grant, and others. In the west, we have Du 
Chaillu and Richard Burton, the celebrated traveller, now Bri- 
tish Consul at Fernando Po, who at the end of 1861 ascended 
the Cameroon mountains in the Bight of Biafra, and found them 
to be a mass of volcanic formation, the craters of which are not 
yet quite extinct. Snow fell on their sides, but did not remain. 
The two principal summits he named Victoria and Albert. 

Elephants, monkeys, and nondescript monsters have long been 
absolved from the necessity of doing duty as representatives of 
towns and villages in Africa, and the spaces marked “unexplored” 
in the more conscientious modern maps have been greatly cir- 
cumscribed. Still there is room enough for new discovery. 
Between the parallels of 10° north and 8° south of the Equator 
there is a compact mass of territory entirely unexplored. On 
the east it is bounded by the western feeders of the Nile, the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, and the high lands surrounding Lake Tangan- 
yika; on the west by the Cameroon mountains, the gorilla coun- 
try of the Gaboon, and Lower Guinea. From high lands some. 
where in the interior of this vast area flow the streams which 
reach the sea by the Congo or Zaire on fhe south-west, and 
those which empty into Lake Tchad on the north. 

If the Niam Niam, the “tailed man,” whose existence has 
been seriously discussed, be not a myth, if the unicorn exists 
anywhere except as a supporter of the British royal arms, if 
nature still conceals in her recesses such monsters born of her 
convulsions, it is surely here that they must be sought for. 
Here is the greatest existing blank on our maps, and it is to this 
region, we are assured, that the discoverer of the upper waters of 
the Nile has resolved to transfer the scene of his next adven- 
tures. May he be enabled to accomplish this gigantic enter- 
prise, and so lay his country and the world under an additional 
debt of gratitude ! 
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Art. I1V.—Pet Marjorie: A Story of Child Life Fifty Years ago. 
Edinburgh, 1858. 


ONE November afternoon in 1810—the year in which Waverley 
was resumed and laid aside again, to be finished off, its last two 
volumes in three weeks, and made immortal in 1814, and when 
its author, by the death of Lord Melville, narrowly escaped get- 
ting a civil appointment in India—three men, evidently lawyers, 
might have been seen escaping like schoolboys from the Parlia- 
ment House, and speeding arm-in-arm down Bank Street and 
the Mound, in the teeth of a surly blast of sleet. 

The three friends sought the bield of the low wall old Edin- 
burgh boys remember well, and sometimes miss now, as they 
struggle with the stout west wind. 

The three were curiously unlike each other. One, “a little 
man of feeble make, who would be unhappy if his pony got 
beyond a foot pace,” slight, with “small, elegant features, hectic 
cheek, and soft hazel eyes, the index of the quick, sensitive 
spirit within, as if he had the warm heart of a woman, her 
genuine enthusiasm, and some of her weaknesses.” Another, 
as unlike a woman as a man can be; homely, almost com- 
mon, in look and figure; his hat and his coat, and indeed his 
entire covering, worn to the quick, but all of the best material ; 
what redeemed him from vulgarity and meanness, were his eyes, 
deep set, heavily thatched, keen, hungry, shrewd, with a slum- 
bering glow far in, as if they could be dangerous ; a man to 
care nothing for at first glance, but somehow, to give a second 
and not-forgetting look at. The third was the biggest of the 
three, and though lame, nimble, and all rough and alive with 
power ; had you met him anywhere else, you would say he was 
a Liddesdale store-farmer, come of gentle blood ; “a stout, blunt 
carle,” as he says of himself, with the swing and stride and 
the eye of a man of the hills—a large, sunny, out-of-door air 
all about him. On his broad and somewhat stooping shoulders, 
was set that head which, with Shakspere’s and Bonaparte’s, 
is the best known in all the world. 

He was in high spirits, keeping his companions and himself 
in roars of laughter, and every now and then seizing them, and 
stopping, that they might take their fill of the fun; there they 
stood shaking with laughter, “not an inch of their body free” 
from its grip. At George Street they parted, one to Rose 
Court, behind St. Andrew’s Church, one to Albany Street, the 
other, our big and limping friend, to Castle Street. 

We need hardly give their names. The first was William 
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Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinnedder, chased out of the world 
by a calumny, killed by its foul breath,— 


“ And at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 
Slipped in a moment out of life.” 


There is nothing in literature more beautiful or more pathetic 
than Scott’s love and sorrow for this friend of his youth. 

The second was William Clerk,—the Darsie Latimer of 
Redgauntlet ; “a man,” as Scott says, “ of the most acute intel- 
lects and powerful apprehension,” but of more powerful indo- 
lence, so as to leave the world with little more than the report 
of what he might have been,—a humorist as genuine, though 
not quite so savagely Swiftian as his brother Lord Eldin, 
neither of whom had much of that commonest and best of all 
the humours, called good. 

The third we all know. What has he not done for every 
one of us? Who else ever, except Shakspere, so diverted 
mankind, entertained and entertains a world so liberally, so 
wholesomely? We are fain to say, not even Shakspere, for his 
is something deeper than diversion, something higher than 
pleasure, and yet who would care to split this hair ? 

Had any one watched him closely before and after the part- 
ing, what a change he would see! The bright, broad laugh, 
- the shrewd, jovial word, the man of the Parliament House and 
of the world; and next step, moody, the light of his eye with- 
drawn, as if seeing things that were invisible; his shut mouth, 
like a child’s, so impressionable, so innocent, so sad; he was 
now all within, as before he was all without; hence his brood- 
ing look. As the snow blattered in his face, he muttered, “ How 
it raves and drifts! On-ding o’ snaw—ay, that’s the word—-on- 
ding—”. He was now at his own door, “ Castle Street, No. 39.” 
He opened the door, and went straight to his den; that won- 
drous workshop, where, in one year, 1823, when he was fifty- 
two, he wrote Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, and St. 
Ronan’s Well, besides much else. We once took the foremost 
of our novelists, the greatest, we would say, since Scott, into 
this room, and could not but mark the solemnizing effect of sit 
ting where the great magician sat so often and so long, and 
looking out upon that little shabby bit of sky and that back green, 
where faithful Camp lies.? 

He sat down in his large, green morocco elbow-chair, drew 


1 This favourite dog “ died about January 1809, and was buried in a fine 
moonlight night in the little garden behind the house in Castle Street. My 
wife tells me she remembers the whole family in tears about the grave as 
her father himself smoothed the turf above Camp, with the saddest face she 
had ever seen. He had been engaged to dine abroad that day, but apologized, 
on account of the death of ‘a dear old friend.’ ”—Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
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himself close to his table, and glowered and gloomed at his 
writing apparatus, “a very handsome old box, richly carved, 
lined with crimson velvet, and containing ink-bottles, taper-stand, 
ete., in silver, the whole in such order, that it might have come 
from the silversmith’s window half an hour before.” He took 
out his paper, then starting up angrily, said, “‘Go spin, you 
jade, go spin.’ No, d— it, it won’t do,— 
‘My spinnin’ wheel is auld and stiff, 
The rock o’t wunna stand, sir, 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff 
Employs ower aft my hand, sir.’ 

I am off the fang! I can make nothing of Waverley to- 
day; I’ll awa’ to Marjorie. Come wi’ me, Maida, you thief.” 
The great creature rose slowly, and the pair were off, Scott 
taking a maud (a plaid) with him. “White as a frosted 
plum-cake, by jingo!” said he, when he got to the street. 
Maida gambolled and whisked among the snow, and his master 
strode across to Young Street, and through it to 1, North 
Charlotte Street, to the house of his dear friend, Mrs. William 
Keith of Corstorphine Hill, niece of Mrs. Keith of Ravelston, 
of whom he said at her death eight years after, “Much tradi- 
tion, and that of the best, has died with this excellent old 
lady, one of the few persons whose spirits and cleanliness and 
freshness of mind and body made old age lovely and desirable.” 

Sir Walter was in that house almost every day, and had 
a key, so in he and the hound went, shaking themselves 
in the lobby. “ Marjorie! Marjorie!” shouted her friend, 
“where are ye, my bonnie wee croodlin doo?” In a moment 
a bright, eager child of seven was in his arms, and he was 
kissing her all over. Out came Mrs. Keith. “Come yer ways 
in, Wattie.” “No, not now. Iam going to take Marjorie wi’ 
me, and you may come to your tea in Duncan Roy’s sedan, and 
bring the bairn home in your lap.” “Tak’ Marjorie, and it 
on-ding o snaw!” said Mrs. Keith. He said to himself, “ On- 
ding—that’s odd—that is the very word.” “Hoot, awa! look 
here,” and he displayed the corner of his plaid made to hold 
lambs—(the true shepherd’s plaid, consisting of two breadths 
sewed together, and uncut at one end, making a poke or cul de 
sac). “Tak’ yer lamb,” said she, laughing at the contrivance, 
and so the Pet was first well happit up, and then put, laughing 
silently, into the plaid neuk, and the shepherd strode off 
with his lamb,—Maida gambolling through the snow, and 
running races in her mirth. 

Didn’t he face “the angry airt,” and make her bield his 

‘ Applied to a pump when it is dry, and its valve has lost its “ fang ;” from 
the German, fangen, to hold. 
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bosom, and into his own room with her, and lock the door, and 
out with the warm, rosy, little wifie, who took it all with great 
composure! There the two remained for three or more hours, 
making the house ring with their laughter; you can fancy the 
big man’s and Maidie’s laugh. Having made the fire cheery, he 
set her down in his ample chair, and standing sheepishly before 
her, began to say his lesson, which happened to be—“ Zic- 
cotty, diccotty, dock, the mouse ran up the clock, the clock 
struck wan, down the mouse ran, ziccotty, diccotty, dock.” 
This done repeatedly till she was pleased, she gave him his new 
lesson, gravely and slowly, timing it upon her small fingers,— 
he saying it after her,— 
‘“‘ Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven ; 

Alibi, crackaby, ten, and eleven ; 

Pin, pan, musky, dan; 

Tweedle-um, twoddle-um, 

Twenty-wan ; eerie, orie, ourie, 

You, are, out.” 

He pretended to great difficulty, and she rebuked him with 
most comical gravity, treating him as a child. He used to 
say that when he came to Alibi Crackaby he broke down, and 
Pin-Pan, Musky-Dan, Tweedle-um Twoddle-um made him roar 
with laughter. He said Musky-Dan especially was beyond 
endurance, bringing up an Irishman and his hat fresh from the 
Spice Islands and odoriferous Ind; she getting quite bitter in 
her displeasure at his ill behaviour and stupidness. 

Then he would read ballads to her in his own glorious way, 
the two getting wild with excitement over Gil Morrice or the 
Baron of Smailholm ; and he would take her on his knee, and 
make her repeat Constance’s speeches in King John, till he 
swayed to and fro, sobbing his fill. Fancy the gifted little 
creature, like one possessed, repeating— 

“ For I am sick, and capable of fears, 
Oppressed with wrong, and therefore, full of fears ; 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears.” 
“ Tf thou that bidst me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious—”’ 

Or, drawing herself up “to the height of her great argu- 

ment ”— ' 
“T will instruct my sorrows to be proud, 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 
Here [ and sorrow sit.” 


Scott used to say that he was amazed at her power over him, 
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saying to Mrs. Keith, “ She’s the most extraordinary creature I 
ever met with, and her repeating of Shakspere overpowers me 
as nothing else does.” 

Thanks to the little book whose title heads this paper—and 
thanks still more to the unforgetting sister of this dear child, 
who has much of the sensibility and fun of her who has been 
in her small grave these fifty and more years, we have now before 
us the letters and journals of Pet Marjorie—before us lies and 
gleams her rich brown hair, bright and sunny as if yesterday’s, 
with the words on the paper, “ Cut out in her last illness,” and 
two pictures of her by her beloved Isabella, whom she wor- 
shipped ; there are the faded old scraps of paper, hoarded still, 
over which her warm breath and her warm little heart had 

oured themselves; there is the old water-mark, “Lingard, 
1808.” The two portraits are very like each other, but plainly 
done at different times: it is a chubby, healthy face, deep-set, 
brooding eyes, as eager to tell what is going on within, as to 
gather in all the glories from without ; quick with the wonder 
and the pride of life; they are eyes that would not be soon 
satisfied with seeing; eyes that would devour their object, 
and yet childlike and fearless ; and that is a mouth that will 
not be soon satisfied with love; it has a curious likeness to 
Scott’s own, which has always appeared to us his sweetest, most 
mobile and speaking feature. 

There she is, looking straight at us as she did at him—fear- 
less and full of love, passionate, wild, wilful, fancy’s child. One 
cannot look at it without thinking of Wordsworth’s lines on poor 
Hartley Coleridge :— 

“ Oh blessed vision, happy child! 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
I thought of thee with many fears, 
Of what might be thy lot in future years. 
I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 
And Grief, uneasy lover! ne’er at rest, 
But when she sat within the touch of thee. 
Oh, too industrious folly ! 
Oh, vain and causeless melancholy! 
Nature will either end thee quite, 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee by individual right, 
A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flock.” 


And we can imagine Scott, when holding his warm plump little 
play-fellow, in his arms, repeating that stately friend’s lines — 


“ Loving she is, and tractable, though wild, 
Aud Innocence hath privilege in her, 
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To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes, 
And feats of cunning; and the pretty round 
Of trespasses, affected to provoke 

Mock chastisement and partnership in play. 
And, as a fagot sparkles on the hearth, 
Not less if unattended and alone, 

Than when both young and old sit gathered round, 
And take delight in its activity, 

Even so this happy creature of herself 

Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 

Is blithe society ; she fills the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs.”’ 


But we will let her disclose herself. We need hardly say that 
all this is true, and that these letters are as really Marjorie’s as 
was this light brown hair ; indeed you could as easily fabricate 
the one as the other. 

There was an old servant—Jeanie Robertson—who was forty 
years in her grandfather’s family. Marjorie Fleming, or, as she 
is called in the letters, and by Sir Walter, Maidie, was the last 
child she kept. Jeanie’s wages never exceeded £3 a year, and, 
when she left service, she had saved £40. She was devotedly 
attached to Maidie, rather despising and ill-using her sister 
Isabella—a beautiful and gentle child. This partiality made 
Maidie apt at times to domineer over Isabella. “I mention 
this” (writes her surviving sister) “for the purpose of telling 
you an instance of Maidie’s generous justice. When only five 
years old---when walking in Raith grounds, the two children 
had run on before, and old Jeanie remembered they might come 
too near a dangerous mill-lade. She called to them to turn 
back. Maidie heeded her not, rushed all the faster on, and fell, 
and would have been lost, had her sister not pulled her back, 
saving her life, but tearing her clothes. Jeanie flew on Isabella 
to ‘ give it her’ for spoiling her favourite’s dress ; Maidie rushed 
in between crying out, ‘Pay (whip) Maidjie as much as you 
like, and I'll not say one word; but touch Isy, and [ll roar 

like a bull!’ Years after Maidie was resting in her grave, my 
mother used to take me to the place, and told the story always 
in the exact same words.” This Jeanie must have been a cha- 
racter. She took great pride in exhibiting Maidie’s brother 
William’s Calvinistic acquirements when nineteen months old, 
to the officers of a militia regiment then quartered in Kirkcaldy. 
This performance was so amusing that it was often repeated, 
and the little theologian was presented by them with a cap and 
feathers. Jeanie’s glory was “putting him through the car- 





ritch” (catechism) in broad Scotch, beginning at the beginning 
with “Wha made ye, ma bonnie man ?” 
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of this and the three next replies Jeanie had no anxiety, but 
the tone changed to menace, and the closed nieve (fist) was 
shaken in the child’s face as she demanded, “Of what are you 
made?” “Dirt” was the answer uniformly given. “ Wull 
ye never learn to say dust, ye thrawn deevil?” with a cuff from 
the opened hand, was the as inevitable rejoinder. 

Here is Maidie’s first letter, before she was six. The spelling 
unaltered, and there are no “ commoes.” 

“My DEAR Isa,—I now sit down to answer all your kind 
and beloved letters which you was so good as to write to 
me. This is the first time I ever wrote a letter in my Life. 
There are a great many Girls in the Square and they cry 
just like a pig when we are under the painfull necessity of 
putting it to Death. Miss Potune a Lady of my acquaintance 
praises me dreadfully. I repeated something out of Dean Swift, 
and she said I was fit for the stage, and you may think I was 
primmed up with majestick Pride, but upon my word I felt 
myselfe turn a little birsay—birsay is a word which is a word 
that William composed which is as you may suppose a little 
enraged. This horrid fat simpliton says that my Aunt is beau- 
tifull which is intirely impossible for that is not her nature.” 

What a peppery little pen we wield! What could that 
have been out of the Sardonic Dean? what other child of that 
age would have used “beloved” as she does. This power of 
affection, this faculty of deloving, and wild hunger to be beloved, 
comes out more and more. She perilled her all upon it; and 
it may have been as well—we know, indeed, that it was far 
better—for her that this wealth of love was so soon withdrawn 
to its one only infinite Giver and Receiver. This must have 
been the law of her earthly life. Love was, indeed “her Lord 
and King ;” and it was perhaps well for her that she found so 
soon that her and our only Lord and King, himself is Love. 

Here are bits from her Diary at Braehead :—“ The day of 
my existence here has been delightful and enchanting. On 
Saturday I expected no less than three well made Bucks the 
names of whom is here advertised. Mr. Geo. Crakey (Craigie); 
and Wm. Keith and Jn. Keith—the first is the funniest of 
every one of them. Mr. Crakey and walked to Crakyhall 
(Craigiehall) hand in hand in Innocence and matitation (me- 
ditation) sweet thinking on the kind love which flows in our 
tender hearted mind which is overflowing with majestic plea- 
sure no one was ever so polite to me in the hole state of my 
existence. Mr. Craky you must know is a great Buck and 
pretty good-looking. 

“T am at Ravelston enjoying nature’s fresh air. The birds 
are singing sweetly—the calf doth frisk and nature shows her 
glorious face.” 
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Here is a confession :—“ I confess I have been very more like 
a little young divil than a creature for when Isabella went up 
stairs to teach me religion and my multiplication and to be 
good and all my other lessons I stamped with my foot and 
threw my new hat which she had made on the ground and was 
sulky and was dreadfully passionate, but she never whiped me 
but said Marjory go into another room and think what a great 
crime you are committing letting your temper git the better of 
you. But I went so sulkily that the Devil got the better of me 
but she never never never whips me so that I think I would be 
the better of it and the next time that I behave ill I think she 
should do it for she never never does it. . . . Isabella has given 
me praise for checking my temper for I was sulky even when 
she was kneeling an hole hour teaching me to write.” 

Our poor little wifie, she has no doubts of the personality of the 
Devil! “Yesterday I behave extremely ill in God’s most holy 
church for I would never attend myself nor let Isabella attend 
which was a great crime for she often, often tells me that when 
to or three are geathered together God is in the midst of them, 
and it was the very same Divil that tempted Job that tempted 
me I am sure; but he resisted Satan though he had boils and 
many many other misfortunes which I have escaped. . . . I am 
now going to tell you the horible and wretched plaege (plague) 
that my multiplication gives me you can’t conceive it the most 
Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7 it is what nature 
itself cant endure.” 

This is delicious ; and what harm is there in her “Devilish ?” 
it is strong language merely; even old Rowland Hill used to 
say “he grudged the Devil those rough and ready words.” “I 
walked to that delightful place Crakyhall with a delightful 
young man beloved by all his friends espacially by me his 
loveress, but I must not talk any more about him for Isa 
said it is not proper for to speak of gentalmen but I will 
never forget him! . . . I am very very glad that satan has not 
given me boils and many other misfortunes—In the holy bible 
these words are written that the Devil goes like a roaring lyon 
in search of his pray but the lord lets us escape from him but 
we” (pauvre petite !) “do not strive with this awfull Spirit. . . . 
To-day I pronunced a word which should never come out of a 
lady’s lips it was that I called John a Impudent Bitch. I will 
tell you what I think made me in so bad a humor is I got one 
or two of that bad bad sina (senna) tea to-day,”—a better excuse 
for bad humour and bad language than most. 

She has been reading the Book of Esther : “ It was a dreadful 
thing that Haman was hanged on the very gallows which he had 
prepared for Mordeca to hang him and his ten sons thereon 
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and it was very wrong and cruel to hang his sons for they 
did not commit the crime; but then Jesus was not then come 
to teach us to be merciful.” This is wise and beautiful—has 
upon it the very dew of youth and of holiness. Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings He perfects His praise. 

“This is Saturday and I am very glad of it because I have 
play half the Day and I get money too but alas I owe Isa- 
bella 4 pence for I am finned 2 pence whenever I bite my 
nails. Isabella is teaching me to make simme colings nots of 
interrigations peorids commoes, etc. . . . As this is Sunday I 
will meditate upon Senciable and Religious subjects. First I 
should be very thankful I am not a begger.” 

This amount of meditation and thankfulness seems to have 
been all she was able for. 

“Tam going to-morrow toa delightfull place, Braehead by 
name, belonging to Mrs. Crraford, where there is ducks cocks 
hens bubblyjocks 2 dogs 2 cats and swine which is delightful. 
I think it is shocking to think that the dog and cat should bear 
them” (this is a meditation physiological), “and they are 
drowned after all. I would rather have a man-dog than a 
woman-dog, because they do not bear like women-dogs ; it is 
a hard case—-it is shocking. I cam here to enjoy natures 
delightful breath it is sweeter than a fial (phial) of rose oil.” 

Braehead is the farm the historical Jock Howison asked and 
got from our gay James the Fifth, “the gudeman o’ Ballengiech,” 
as a reward for the services of his flail when the King had the 
worst of it at Cramond Brig with the gipsies. The farm is 
unchanged in size from that time, and still in the unbroken 
line of the ready and victorious thrasher. Braehead is held on 
the condition of the possessor being ready to present the King 
with a ewer and basin to wash his hands, Jock having done this 
for his unknown king after the splore, and when George the 
Fourth came to Edinburgh this ceremony was performed in 
silver at Holyrood. It is a lovely neuk this Braehead, preserved 
almost as it was 200 years ago. “Lot and his wife” mentioned 
by Maidie—two quaintly cropped yew-trees—still thrive, the 
burn runs as it did in her time, and sings the same quiet tune— 
as much the same and as different as Now and Then. The 
house full of old family relics and pictures, the sun shining on 
them through the small deep windows with their plate glass ; 
and there, blinking at the sun, and chattering contentedly, is 
a parrot, that might, for its looks of eld, have been in the 
ark, and domineered over and deaved the dove. Everything 
about the place is old and fresh. 

This is beautiful :—“I am very sorry to say that I forgot 
God—that is to say I forgot to pray to-day and Isabella told 
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me that I should be thankful that God did not forget me—if 
he did, O what become of me if I was in danger and God not 
friends with me—I must go to unquenchable fire and if I was 
tempted to sin-——how could I resist it O no I will never do it 
again—no no—if I can help it.” (Canny wee wifie!) “My 
religion is greatly falling off because I dont pray with so much 
attention when I am saying my prayers, and my charecter is 
lost among the Braehead people. I hope I will be religious 
again—but as for regaining my charecter I despare for it.” 
(Poor little “ habit and repute !”) 

Her temper, her passion, and her “ badness” are almost daily 
confessed and deplored :—* I will never again trust to my own 
power, for I see that I cannot be good without God’s assistance 
—I will not trust in my own selfe, and Isa’s health will be 
quite ruined by me—it will indeed.” “Isa has giving me 
advice, which is, that when I feal Satan beginning to tempt 
me, that I flea him and he would flea me.” “ Remorse is the 
worst thing to bear, and I am afraid that I will fall a marter 
to it.” 

Poor dear little sinner !—Here comes the world again :—* In 
my travels I met with a handsome lad named Charles Balfour 
Esq., and from him I got ofers of marage—offers of marage, did 
I say? Nay plenty heard me.” A fine scent for “ breach of 
promise !” 

This is abrupt and strong :—*“ The Divil is curced and all 
works. ‘Tis a fine work Newton on the profecies. I wonder 
if there is another book of poems comes near the Bible. The 
Divil always girns at the sight of the Bible.” “Miss Potune” 
(her “simpliton” friend) “is very fat; she pretends to be 
very learned. She says she saw a stone that dropt from the 
skies; but she is a good Christian.” Here come her views 
on church government :—“An Annibabtist is a thing I am 
not a member of—-I am a Pisplekan (Episcopalian) just now, 
and” (Oh you little Laodicean and Latitudinarian !) “a Pris- 
beteran at Kirkcaldy!”—(Blandula ! Vagula! caelum et animum 
mutas que trans mare (i. e., trans Bodotriam)-curris !)—“my 
native town.” “Sentiment is not what I am acquainted with 
as yet, though I wish it, and should like to practise it” (!) “I 
wish I had a great, great deal of gratitude in my heart, in all my 
body.” “There is a new novel published, name Self-Control” (Mrs. 
Brunton’s)—“ a very good maxim forsooth!” This is shocking: 
“Yesterday a marrade man, named Mr. John Balfour, Esq., 
offered to kiss me, and offered to marry me, though the man” 
(a fine directness this !) “was espused, and his wife was 
present and said he must ask her permission; but he did not. 
I think he was ashamed and confounded before 3 gentelman 
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—NMr. Jobson and 2 Mr. Kings.” “Mr. Banester’s” (Bannis- 
ter’s) “ Budjet is to-night; I hope it will be a good one. A 
great many authors have expressed themselves too senti- 
mentally.” You are right, Marjorie. “A Mr. Burns writes a 
beautiful song on Mr. Cunhaming, whose wife desarted him— 
truly it is a most beautiful one.” “I like to read the Fabulous 
historys, about the histerys of Robin, Dickey, flapsay, and 
Peccay, and it is very amusing, for some were good birds and 
others bad, but Peccay was the most dutiful and obedient 
to her parients.” “Thomson is a beautiful author, and Pope, 
but nothing to Shakespear, of which I have a little knolege. 
Macbeth is a pretty composition, but awful one.” “ The 

Jewgate Calender is very instructive” (!) “A sailor called 
here to say farewell; it must be dreadful to leave his native 
country when he might get a wife; or perhaps me, for I love 
him very much. But O I forgot, Isabella forbid me to speak 
about love.” This antiphlogistic regimen and lesson is ill to 
learn by our Maidie, for here she sins again:—* Love is a 
very papithatick thing” (it is almost a pity to correct this into 
pathetic), “as well as troublesome and tiresome—but O Isabella 
forbid me to speak of it.” Here are her reflections on a pine- 
apple :—“ I think the price of a pine-apple is very dear: it is a 
whole bright goulden guinea, that might have sustained a poor 
family.” Here is a new vernal simile :—“ The hedges are sprout- 
ing like chicks from the eggs when they are newly hatched or, 
as the vulgar say, clacked.” “Doctor Swift’s works are very 
funny; I got some of them by heart.” “Moreheads sermons 
are I hear much praised, but I never read sermons of any kind ; 
but I read novelettes and my Bible, and I never forget it, or my 
prayers.” Bravo Marjorie! 

She seems now, when still about six, to have broken out 
into song :— 


“ EPHIBOL (EPIGRAM OR EPITAPH—WHO KNOWS WHICH ?) 
ON MY DEAR LOVE ISABELLA.”’ 


Here lies sweet Isabell in bed, 
With a night-cap on her head ; 
Her skin is soft, her face is fair, 
And she has very pretty hair ; 
She and I in bed lies nice, 

And undisturbed by rats or mice ; 
She is disgusted with Mr. Worgan, 
Though he plays upon the organ. 

Her nails are neat, her teeth are white, 
Her eyes are very, very bright ; 
Tn a conspicuous town she lives, 
And to the poor her money gives : 
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Here ends sweet Isabella’s story, 
And may it be much to her glory.’ 


Here are some bits at random :— 
“ Of summer I am very fond, 

And love to bathe into a pond ; 
The look of sunshine dies away, 
And will not let me out to play ; 
I love the morning’s sun to spy 
Glittering through the casement’s eye, 
The rays of light are very sweet, 
And puts away the taste of meat ; 
The balmy breeze comes down from heaven, 
And makes us like for to be living.” 


? 


“The casawary is an curious bird, and so is the gigantic crane, 
and the pelican of the wilderness, whose mouth holds a bucket 
of fish and water. Fighting is what ladies is not qualyfied for, they 
would not make a good figure in battle or in a duel. Alas! we 
females are of little use to our country. The history of all 
the malcontents as ever was hanged is amusing.” Still harping 
on the Newgate Calendar! 

“ Braehead is extremely pleasant to me by the companie of 
swine, geese, cocks, etc., and they are the delight of my soul.” 

“T am going to tell you of a melancholy story. A young 
turkie of 2 or 3 months old, would you believe it, the father 
broke its leg, and he killed another! I think he ought to be 
transported or hanged.” 

“ Queen Street is a very gay one, and so is Princes Street, for 
all the lads and lasses, besides bucks and beggars, parade there.” 

“T should like to see a play very much, for I never saw one 
in all my life, and don’t believe I ever shall; but I hope I can 
be content without going to one. I can be quite happy with- 
out my desire being granted.” 

“Some days ago Isabella had a terrible fit of the toothake, 
and she walked with a long night-shift at dead of night like a 
ghost, and I thought she was one. She prayed for nature’s 
sweet restorer—balmy sleep—but did not get it—a ghostly 
figure indeed she was, enough to make a saint tremble. It 
made me quiver and shake from top to toe. Superstition is 
a very mean thing, and should be despised and shunned.” 

Here is her weakness and her strength again :—“ In the love- 
novels all the heroines are very desperate. Isabella will not 
allow me to speak about lovers and heroins, and ’tis too refined 
for my taste.” “Miss Egward’s (Edgeworth’s) tails are very 
good, particularly some that are very much adapted for youth (!) 
as Laz Laurance and Tarelton, False Keys, etc. etc.” 

“Tom Jones and Grey’s Elegey in a country churchyard are 
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both excellent, and much spoke of by both sex, particularly by 
the men.” Are our Marjories now-a-days better or worse be- 
cause they cannot read Tom Jones unharmed? More better 
than worse ; but who among them can repeat Gray’s Lines on 
a distant prospect of Eton College as could our Maidie ? 

Here is some more of her prattle:—* I went into Isabella’s 
bed to make her smile like the Genius Demedicus” (the Venus 
de Medicis) “or the statute in an ancient Greece, but she fell 
asleep in my very face, at which my anger broke forth, so that 
I awoke her from a comfortable nap. All was now hushed up 
again, but again my anger burst forth at her biding me get up.” 

She begins thus loftily :— 

“ Death the righteous love to see, 
But from it doth the wicked flee.” 


Then suddenly breaks off (as if with laughter)— 


“T am sure they fly as fast as their legs can carry them !” 


“There is a thing I love to see, 
That is our monkey catch a flee.” 


‘“<T love in Isa’s bed to lie, 
Oh, such a joy and luxury! 
The bottom of the bed I sleep, 
And with great care within I creep ; 
Oft I embrace her feet of lillys, 
But she has goton all the pillys. 
Her neck I never can embrace, 
But I do hug her feet in place.” 


How childish and yet how strong and free is her use of 
words !—“ I lay at the foot of the bed because Isabella said I 
disturbed her by continial fighting and kicking, but I was 
very dull, and continially at work reading the Arabian Nights, 
which I could not have done if I had slept at the top. I am 
reading the Mysteries of Udolpho. I am much interested in 
the fate of poor, poor Emily.” 

Here is one of her swains— 

“ Very soft and white his cheeks, 
His hair is red, and grey his breeks ; 
His tooth is like the daisy fair, 
His only fault is in his hair.” 


This is a higher flight :-— 
“ Depicatep TO Mrs. H. Crawrorp sy tHe Avutuor, M. F. 
Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 
And now this world for ever leaved ; 
Their father, and their mother too, 
They sigh and weep as well as you; 
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Indeed, the rats their bones have crunched, 
Into eternity theire laanched. 

A direful death indeed they had, 

As wad put any parent mad ; 

But she was more than usual calm, 

She did not give a single dam.” 


This last word is saved from all sin by its tender age, not to 
speak of the want of the n. We fear “she” is the abandoned 
mother, in spite of her previous sighs and tears. 

“Tsabella says when we pray we should pray fervently, and 
not rattel over a prayer—for that we are kneeling at the foot- 
stool of our Lord and Creator, who saves us from eternal dam- 
nation, and from unquestionable fire and brimston.” 

She has a long poem on Mary Queen of Scots: 

** Queen Mary was much loved by all, 
Both by the great and by the small, 
But hark! her soul to heaven doth rise ! 
And I suppose she has gained a prize— 
For I do think she would not go 
Into the awful place below ; 

There is a thing that I must tell, 
Elizabeth went to fire and hell ; 

He who would teach her to be civil, 

It must be her great friend the divil !” 


She hits off Darnley well :— 
* A noble’s son, a handsome lad, 

By some queer way or other, had 

Got quite the better of her heart, 

With him she always talked apart ; 

Silly he was, but very fair, 

A greater buck was not found there.” 
“ By some queer way or other;” is not this the general case 
and the mystery, young ladies and gentlemen? Goethe’s doctrine 
of “elective affinities” discovered by our Pet Maidie. 

Sonnet To A Monkey. 
“O lively, O most charming pug 

Thy graceful air, and heavenly mug; 
The beauties of his mind do shine, 
And every bit is shaped and fine. 
Your teeth are whiter than the snow, 
Your a great buck, your a great beau; 
Your eyes are of so nice a shape, 
More like a Christian’s than an ape ; 
Your cheek is like the rose’s blume, 
Your hair is like the raven’s plume ; 
His nose’s cast is of the Roman, 
He is a very pretty woman. 
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I could not get a rhyme for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him woman.” 


This last joke is good. She repeats it when writing of James’ 
the Second being killed at Roxburgh :— 
‘“‘ He was killed by a cannon splinter, 
Quite in the middle of the winter ; 
Perhaps it was not at that time, 
But I can get no other rhyme!” 


Here is one of her last letters, dated Kirkcaldy, 12th October 
1811. You can see how her nature is deepening and enrich- 
ing :— 

“My DEAR MorHer,—-You will think that I entirely forget 
you but I assure you that you are greatly mistaken. I think 
of you always and often sigh to think of the distance between 
us two loving creatures of nature. We have regular hours for 
all our occupations first at 7 o'clock we go to the dancing and 
come home at 8 we then read our Bible and get our repeating 
and then play till ten then we get our music till 11 when we 
get our writing and accounts we sew from 12 to 1 after which 
I get my gramer and then work till five. At 7 we come and 
knit till 8 when we dont go to the dancing. This is an exact 
description. I must take a hasty farewell to her whom I love, 
reverence and doat on and who I hope thinks the same of 

“ MARJORY FLEMING. 


“ P,S—An old pack of cards (!) would be very exeptible.” 


This other is a month earlier :— 

“ MY DEAR LITTLE MAma,—I was truly happy to hear that 
you were all well. We are surrounded with measles at present 
on every side, for the Herons got it, and Isabella Heron was 
uear Death’s Door, and one night her father lifted her out of 
bed, and she fell down as they thought lifeless. Mr. Heron 
said, ‘That lassie’s deed noo’——‘l’m no deed yet.’ She then 
threw up a big worm nine inches and a half long. I have 
begun dancing, but am not very fond of it, for the boys strikes 
and mocks me.—I have been.another night at the dancing ; I 
like it better. I will write to you as often as I can; but I am 
afraid not every week. J long for you with the longings of a 
child to embrace you—to fold you in my arms. I respect you 
with all the respect due to a mother. You dont know how I love 
you. SoT shall remain, your loving child—-M. FLEMING.” 


What rich involution of love in the words marked! Here 
are some lines to her beloved Isabella, in July 1811 :— 


“ There is a thing that I do want, 
With you these beauteous walks to haunt, 
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We would be happy if you would 
Try to come over if you could. 
Then I would all quite happy be 
Now and for all eternity. 

My mother is so very sweet, 
And checks my appetite to eat ; 
My father shows us what to do; 
But O I’m sure that I want you. 
I have no more of poetry ; 

O Isa do remember me, 

And try to love your Marjory.” 


In a letter from “ Isa” to 
‘Miss Muff Maidie Marjory Fleming, 
favored by Rare Rear-Admiral Fleming,” 
She says—‘“ I long much to see you, and talk over all our old 
stories together, and to hear you read and repeat. I am pining 
for my old friend Cesario, and poor Lear, and wicked Richard. 
How is the dear Multiplication table going on? are you still as 
much attached to 9 times 9 as you used to be ?” 

But this dainty, bright thing is about to flee—to come “quick 
to confusion.” The measles she writes of seized her, and she 
died on the 19th of December 1811. The day before her death, 
Sunday, she sat up in bed, worn and thin, her eye gleaming as 
with the light of a coming world, and with a tremulous, old 
voice repeated the following lines by Burns—heavy with the 
shadow of death, and lit with the phantasy of the judgment- 
seat—the publican’s prayer in paraphrase : 

** Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene ? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms? 
Some drops of joy, with draughts of ill between, 
Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing storms. 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? 
Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode? 
For guilt, for Gurr my terrors are in arms ; 
I tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 
Fain would I say, forgive my foul offence, 
Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
But should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might forsake fair virtue’s way, 
Again in folly’s path might go astray, 
Again exalt the brute and sink the man. 
Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 
Who act so counter heavenly mercy’s plan, 
Who sin so oft have mourned, yet to temptation ran? 
O thou great Governor of all below, 
If I might dare a lifted eye to thee, 
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Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
And still the tumult of the raging sea ; 
With that controlling power assist even me 
Those headstrong furious passions to confine, 

For all unfit I feel my powers to be 
To rule their torrent in the allowed line; 
O aid me with thy help, Omnrporence Divine.” 


It is more affecting than we care to say to read her Mother's 
and Isabella Keith’s letters written immediately after her death. 
Old and withered, tattered and pale they are now: but when 
you read them, how quick, how throbbing with life and love! 
how rich in that language of affection which only women, and 
Shakspeare, and Luther can use—that power of detaining the 
soul over the beloved object and its loss. 


“ K. Philip to Constance~- 

You are as fond of grief as of your child. 

Const.—Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 
Then I have reason to be fond of grief.” 


What variations cannot love play on this one string! 

In her first letter to Miss Keith, Mrs. Fleming says of her 
dead Maidie :— 

“Never did I behold so beautiful an object. It resembled 
the finest wax-work. There was in the countenance an expres- 
sion of sweetness and serenity which seemed to indicate that 
the pure spirit had anticipated the joys of heaven ere it quitted 
the mortal frame. To tell you what your Maidie said of you 
would fill volumes ; for you was the constant theme of her dis- 
course, the subject of her thoughts, and ruler of her actions. 
The last time she mentioned you was a few hours before all 
sense save that of suffering was suspended, when she said to 
Dr. Johnstone, ‘If you will let me out at the New Year, I will 
be quite contented.’ I asked what made her so anxious to get 
out then? ‘I want to purchase a New Year's gift for Isa 
Keith with the sixpence you gave me for being patient in the 
measles ; and I would like to choose it myself.’ I do not 
remember her speaking afterwards, except to complain of her 
head, till just before she expired, when she articulated, ‘ O, 
mother! mother !’” 


Do we make too much of this little child, who has been in 
her grave in Abbotshall Kirkyard these fifty and more years ? 
We may of her cleverness—not of her affectionateness, her 
nature. What a picture the animosa infans gives us of her- 
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self, her vivacity, her passionateness, her precocious love-making, 
her passion for nature, for swine, for all living things, her reading, 
her turn for expression, her satire, her frankness, her little sins 
and rages, her great repentances! We don’t wonder Walter 
Scott carried her off in the neuk of his plaid, and played himself 
with her for hours. 

The year before she died, when in Edinburgh, she was at 
a Twelfth Night supper at Scott’s, in Castle Street. The 
company had all come—all but Marjorie. Scott’s familiars, 
whom we all know, were there—all were come but Marjorie ; 
and all were dull because Scott was dull. “ Where’s that 
bairn ? what can have come over her? Ill go myself and 
see.” And he was getting up, and would have gone; when 
the bell rang, and in came Duncan Roy and his henchman 
Tougald, with the sedan chair, which was brought right into 
the lobby, and its top raised. And there, in its darkness and 
dingy old cloth, sat Maidie in white, her eyes gleaming, and 
Scott bending over her in ecstasy-—“ hung over her enamoured.” 
“ Sit ye there, my dautie, till they all see you;” and forthwith he 
brought them all. You can fancy the scene. And he lifted her 
up, and marched to his seat with her on his stout shoulder, 
and set her down beside him; and then began the night, and 
such a night! Those who knew Scott best said, that night 
was never equalled ; Maidie and he were the stars; and she 
gave them Constance’s speeches and Helvellyn, the ballad then 
much in vogue—and all her répertoire—Scott showing her off, 
and being ofttimes rebuked by her for his intentional blunders. 


We are indebted for the following—and our readers will be 
not unwilling to share our obligations—to her sister :— 

“ Her birth was 15th January 1803 ; her death 19th Decem- 
ber 1811. I take this from her Bibles.!’ I believe she was a 
child of robust health, of much vigour of body, and beautifully- 
formed arms, and until her last illness, never was an hour in 
bed. She was niece to Mrs. Keith, residing in No. 1, North 
Charlotte Street, who was not Mrs. Murray Keith, although 
very intimately acquainted with that old lady. My aunt was 
a daughter of Mr. James Rae, surgeon, and married the younger 
son of old Keith of Ravelstone. Corstorphine Hill belonged to 
my aunt’s husband ; and his eldest son, Sir Alexander Keith, 
succeeded his uncle to both Ravelstone and Dunnottar. The 
Keiths were not connected by relationship with the Howisons 
of Braehead, but my grandfather and grandmother (who was), 
a daughter of Cant of Thurston and Giles-Grange, were on the 
most intimate footing with our Mrs. Keith’s grandfather and 


1 “Her Bible is before me ; a pair, as then called ; the faded marks are 
just as she placed them. There is one at David’s lament over Jonathan.” 
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grandmother ; and so it has been for three generations, and the 
friendship consummated by my cousin William Keith marrying 
Isabella Craufurd. 

“As to my aunt and Scott, they were on a very intimate 
footing. He asked my aunt to be godmother to his eldest 
daughter Sophia Charlotte. I had a copy of Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘Rosamond, and Harry and Lucy’ for long, which was ‘a gift 
to Marjorie from Walter Scott,’ probably the first edition of 
that attractive series, for it wanted ‘Frank,’ which is always 
now published as part of the series, under the title of Zarly 
Lessons. I regret to say these little volumes have disappeared. 

“ Sir Walter was no relation of Marjorie’s, but of the Keiths, 
through the Swintons ; and, like Marjorie, he stayed much at 
Ravelstone in his early days, with his grandaunt Mrs. Keith ; 
and it was while seeing him there as a boy, that another aunt 
of mine composed, when he was about fourteen, the lines prog- 
nosticating his future fame that Lockhart ascribes in his Life 
to Mrs. Cockburn, authoress of ‘The Flowers of the Forest ’:— 


‘Go on, dear youth, the glorious path pursue 

Which bounteous Nature kindly smooths for you ; 

Go bid the seeds her hands have sown arise, 

By timely culture, to their native skies ; 

Go, and employ the poet’s heavenly art, 

Not merely to delight, but mend the heart.’ 
Mrs. Keir was my aunt’s name, another of Dr. Rae’s daughters.” 
We cannot better end than in words from this same pen :—“ I 
have to ask you to forgive my anxiety in gathering up the frag- 
ments of Marjorie’s last days, but I have an almost sacred feel- 
ing to all that pertains to her. You are quite correct in stating 
that measles were the cause of her death. My mother was 
struck by the patient quietness manifested by Marjorie during 
this illness, unlike her ardent, impulsive nature; but love and 
poetic feeling were unquenched. When Dr. Johnstone rewarded 
her submissiveness with a sixpence, the request speedily fol- 
lowed that she might get out ere New Year’s day came. When 
asked why she was so desirous of getting out, she immediately 
rejoined, ‘Oh, I am so anxious to buy something with my six- 
pence for my dear Isa Keith.’ Again, when lying very still, 
her mother asked her if there was anything she wished: ‘Oh 
yes! if you would just leave the room door open a wee bit, 
and play “The Land o’ the Leal,” and I will lie and think, and 
enjoy myself’ (this is just as stated to me by her mother and 
mine). Well, the happy day came, alike to parents and child, 
when Marjorie was allowed to come forth from the nursery to 
the parlour. It was Sabbath evening, and after tea. My 
father, who idolized this child, and never afterwards in my 
hearing mentioned her name, took her in his arms; and while 
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walking her up and down the room, she said, ‘ Father, I will 
repeat something to you; what would you like?’ He said, 
‘Just choose yourself, Maidie.’ She hesitated for a moment 
between the paraphrase, ‘Few are thy days, and full of woe, 
and the lines of Burns already quoted, but decided on the latter, 
a remarkable choice for a child. The repeating these lines 
seemed to stir up the depths of feeling in her soul. She asked 
to be allowed to write a poem; there was a doubt whether it 
would be right to allow her, in case of hurting her eyes. She 
pleaded earnestly, ‘Just this once ;’ the point was yielded, her 
slate was given her, and with great rapidity she wrote an address 
of fourteen lines, ‘to her loved cousin on the author's recovery,’ 
her last work on earth :-— 

‘Oh! Isa, pain did visit me, 

I was at the last extremity ; 

How often did I think of you, 

I wished your graceful form to view, 

To clasp you in my weak embrace, 

Indeed I thought I’d run my race: 

Good care, I’m sure, was of me taken, 

But still indeed I was much shaken, 

At last I daily strength did gain, 

And oh! at last, away went pain ; 

At length the doctor thought I might 

Stay in the parlor all the night ; 

I now continue so to do, 

Farewell to Nancy and to you.’ 


“She went to bed apparently well, awoke in the middle of the 
night with the old cry of woe to a mother’s heart, ‘ My head, 
my head!’ Three days of the dire malady, ‘ water in the head,’ 
followed, and the end came.” 

“ Soft, silken primrose, fading timelessly.” 


It is needless, it is impossible, to add anything to this: the 
fervour, the sweetness, the flush of poetic ecstasy, the lovely and 
glowing eye, the perfect nature of that bright and warm intel- 
ligence, that darling child,—Lady Nairne’s words, and the old 
tune, stealing up from the depths of the human heart, deep call- 
ing unto deep, gentle and strong like the waves of the great sea 
hushing themselves to sleep in the dark ;—the words of Burns, 
touching the kindred chord, her last numbers “ wildly sweet” 
traced, with thin and eager fingers, already touched by the last 
enemy and friend,—moriens canit,—and that love which is so 
soon to be her everlasting light, is her song’s burden to the end, 

“She set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 
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Art. V.—1. Revision of the Liturgy: Five Discourses. With an 
Introduction. By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D., Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, and late Head-Master of Harrow 
School. Cambridge and London, 1860. 

2. A Charge delivered in December 1862 to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, at his Visitation. By ARCHIBALD CAMP- 
BELL, Lord Bishop of London. London, 1862. 

3. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London on the State of Sub- 
scription in the Church of England and in the University of 
Oxford. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; Examining Chaplain io the Bishop of London. 
Oxford and London, 1863. 

4. Subscription to the Articles: A Letter to the Rev. Professor 
Stanley. By the Rev. J. B. Moztey, B.D., late Fellow of 
Magdalen College. Oxford and London, 1863. 

5. The State and Prospects of the Church of England. Two 
Articles in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for July and 
August 1863. 


ANOTHER Session of Parliament has gone without bringing 
any modification in the tests exacted by law from the clergy 
of the Church of England. The question, indeed, has not failed 
to excite the warmest interest, nor has there been any lack of 
eminent and able men whose minds it has engaged. Both ora- 
tors and writers in abundance, including prelates of the Church, 
have appeared within the last few months, who have given it 
the benefit of their earnest consideration. We need hardly 
remind our readers of the long and interesting discussions upon 
Clerical Subscription during last Session in both Houses of 
Parliament. The subject was brought before the House of 
Lords, on the 19th of May, by Lord Ebury, who, in a temperate 
but effective speech, proposed to relieve the clergy from the 
necessity of expressing, when they accept a benefice, their un- 
feigned assent and consent to everything in the Book of Common 
Prayer. His views were reiterated, with great ability and elo- 
quence, by Mr. Buxton, who, on the 9th of June, urged upon the 
House of Commons a measure of a similar, though somewhat 
wider description. When we add that, among the speakers who 
took part in the debates which followed, were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London, St. David’s, and Oxford, and 
Lord Grey, in the House of Lords ; Sir George Grey, Mr. Wal- 
pole, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Butler-Johnstone, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Disraeli, in the House of Commons, it will be obvious to 
all that the matter is regarded by the clergy and laity of the Church 
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of England as one of growing importance. It is one of those 
questions which in all probability will maintain, during the 
next few years, a prominent place in public regard, and in the 
debates of Parliament. It has been already treated by many 
able writers. Innumerable pamphlets—of more or less weight, 
specimens of which we have prefixed to the present article— 
have been published with this object. Meanwhile, in anticipa- 
tion of discussions which may be looked for in the course of 
next session, we are anxious not so much to recommend any 
special project, or to defend the opinions of any particular party, 
as to point out some of the effects of Subscription, as it now 
exists in the Church of England, as we believe they would 
appear to an unprejudiced observer. 

And here we may remark, that while the question of tests 
has given rise to so much controversy in England, it has been 
permitted hitherto to remain unnoticed in Scotland. This quies- 
cence is certainly not owing to the greater latitude conceded in 
Scotch Churches, for they exact a declaration of faith in the 
Westminster Confession and other documents of an even more 
rigorous and elaborate character than the Articles or the Prayer- 
book. That the Scotch clergy do not appear to suffer under a 
burden which would be thought intolerable in England, may pos- 
sibly in part be owing to their greater readiness to accept tradi- 
tionary doctrines. It should also be borne in mind that the 
necessity of reading an unalterable Liturgy is a practical restraint 
upon freedom of thought in the Church of England, to which 
Presbyterianism possesses nothing analogous. This difference, 
and others which we have not space to point out, render some 
of the remarks we are about to make inapplicable to Scottish or 
Dissenting Churches. Subscription in Scotland would be a deeply 
interesting subject, and we hope at some future time to be able 
to return to it. At present, we confine our regard to the Church 
of England. 


Subscription to articles of faith has been the exception 
and not the rule in the Christian Church. It was unknown 
in ancient and medieval times, when other means were in use 
to secure ecclesiastical orthodoxy. In the modern reformed 
communions, the practice is by no means universal, and where 
it does prevail, it originated some time subsequently to the Re- 
formation itself. An obvious inquiry, accordingly, meets us at 
the outset, How did this practice of Subscription arise ? what 
was its primary object ? are the reasons which originally sug- 
gested it still in force ? 

There is a fact which strikes us at once when we seek for an 
answer to these questions. The legislative enactments which 
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established this method of testing clerical belief, were the work 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and the princes of the House of Stewart. At this 
stormy period of our history, Protestantism in England was still 
militant. It had to maintain itself, on the one hand, against 
the older faith ; it had to struggle against the long-established 
power, and the dangerously perfect organization of the Church 
of Rome. But the Church of England had other difficulties to 
meet, other doctrines to oppose than those which came from 
Roman Catholicism. Protestants differed among themselves then 
as they do now. There was the same tendency among them to 
split into different sects as there is now. It was therefore con- 
sidered a necessary thing, in the circumstances, to define in exact 
unmistakeable terms, the nature of the doctrines held by the 
English Reformed Church. By so doing, a clear line of demar- 
cation was traced between the State religion and Romanism on 
the one side, and between the State religion and Puritanism or 
Presbyterianism on the other. In the growing, struggling con- 
dition of the Church, some statement of her doctrines was almost 
a necessity, and such a statement being made, it possessed the 
additional value of being available, by means of clerical sub- 
scription, for the exclusion of those with whose convictions it 
could not be reconciled. But the practice of subscription has 
been condemned by leading divines in successive periods of the 
Church, and an Act for its abolition was all but carried through 
Parliament at the Revolution Settlement. “The requiring sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles,” says Bishop Burnet, “is a 
great imposition. I believe them all myself, but as there are 
some which might be expressed more unexceptionably, so I 
think it a better way to let such matters continue to be still the 
standard of doctrine, and to censure those who teach any con- 
trary tenets, than to oblige all those who serve in the Church to 
subscribe them.” “It was one of the misfortunes incident to 
the Reformation,” as Dr. Stanley remarks in his interesting 
letter, “ that every Protestant Church, by way of defending itself 
against the enemies that hemmed it in, or that were supposed to 
hem it in on every side, was induced to compile each for itself 
a new Confession of Faith.” 

The various Declarations and Subscriptions which were 
intended to preserve the purity of the Church of England, 
were framed at different times, and are embodied in different 
Acts. With the questions put to candidates at ordination, by 
an Act of 1562, we are not at present concerned, because they 
cannot be altered without a revision of the Liturgy, a measure 
of a totally distinct character from the relaxation of Subscription. 
But it will be necessary briefly to enumerate the other means 
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adopted by our ancestors—so far as they are still employed— 
to secure the orthodoxy of the clergy. Subscription to the 
Articles was required by an Act passed in 1571; and although 
it does not mention Thirty-nine, but Thirty-eight Articles, we 
believe that the Subscription is still made on its authority, the 
former number having been substituted by later legislation. 
In 1603, the Thirty-sixth Canon passed, and required, upon its 
own authority, that the clergy should accept the Three Articles 
it contained. These relate: 1. To the Queen’s Supremacy; 2. 
To the Book of Common Prayer, which the subscriber declares 
to contain nothing contrary to the Word of God, and promises 
to use; 3. To the Thirty-nine Articles, all and every of 
which he acknowledges to be agreeable to the Word of God. 
These two Subscriptions, which every clergyman must make, 
are commonly put together in the following formula: “I do 
willingly and from my heart subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion of the United Church of England and 
Treland, and tothe Three Articles of the Thirty-sixth Canon, 
and to all things that are contained in them.” These require- 
ments, however, are trifling matters compared to the further 
test imposed by the famous Act of Uniformity, passed in 1662. 
By this law, every clergyman who accepts a benefice must 
profess his “unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
contained and prescribed in and by the Book, entituled the 
Book of Common Prayer.” It will thus be seen that there are 
two separate documents, to which every candidate for ordination 
must subscribe. These are: 1. The Thirty-nine Articles; 2. 
The 36th Canon. But, although by the 2d Article of the 36th 
Canon he must declare a general agreement in the Liturgy, and 
promise that he himself will use it, he is obliged on becoming 
a beneficed clergyman to make the further declaration of assent 
and consent to everything in the Prayer-Book. It will be 
convenient to include these various tests under the general 
term Subscriptions. 

We forbear to dwell on the wearisome reiteration of some of 
these Subscriptions at each step of clerical advancement. It 
is sufficient to point out what a vast range of extremely different 
subjects they embrace, and how difficult it must be to give a 
really genuine assent to every detail in a series of propositions, 
and a collection of prayers so numerous and so various. Con- 
sidering the great importance of the topics to which the Articles 
relate, considering how manifold are the doctrines which, to- 
gether with the Prayer-Book, they contain, we shall acknowledge 
that in these forms there is little latitude conceded to diversity 
of opinion. We aré accustomed, as is natural under these 
circumstances, to hear frequent complaints from a portion of 
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the clergy, and from their lay friends in Parliament, of the 
fetters in which they are thus bound. There are some, they 
tell us, of these Subscriptions which weigh so heavily upon 
their consciences when they have made them, or which so many 
cannot honourably make at all, that they are anxious for relief 
from the burden, already almost unbearable, imposed upon 
them. Let us consider how far they are justified in these com- 
laints. 

Now a Church is undoubtedly at liberty, like any other asso- 
ciation of men, to enforce what conditions of membership it 
pleases. Every Church being a collection of persons professing 
a common faith, it is natural for those persons to require from 
their ministers some assurance that they hold that faith them- 
selves. Yet, although it is theoretically possible for any Church 
to restrict individual diversities within limits as narrow as it 
may choose, beyond a certain point this uniformity is, from the 
very constitution of human nature, unattainable in fact. More 
especially is it so now, when the minds of men, even of those 
who think little on such questions, are becoming yearly more 
keenly alive to the difficulties of ancient creeds. Dogmatic state- 
ments, which may have suited the religious feelings of the seven- 
teenth century, and which were prepared when men’s minds were 
agitated by social convulsions, are unadapted to the views of the 
nineteenth ; things formerly received as certain, are now admitted 
to be doubtful ; questions closely connected with our faith, but 
formerly never dreamed of as matters of discussion at all, are 
now the subjects of common conversation. Such being the 
case, it is no more than we should expect to find that the ex- 
cessive stringency of Subscription in the Church of England 
produces only excessive laxity of interpretation. Because there 
are words which, taken in their literal sense, would exclude all 
but the unthinking or the unscrupulous; therefore those words are 
not taken in their literal sense. Because it has been attempted 
to narrow to an extraordinary degree the basis of the Church, 
therefore the men of deep thought and earnest feeling who 
would in strictness have been compelled to remain without, 
have revolted against strictness, and the result has been an 
unnatural, artificial width. 

That this is really the state of things is a matter of common 
remark. To assure ourselves that it must be so, we need 
only compare the theoretical limits of clerical thought with its 
actual state. Take the Thirty-nine Articles alone. They are a 
series of unbending dogmatic statements upon the profoundest 
questions of theology; the very questions upon which, to a 
reflecting mind, dogmatism is most inadmissible. Even a per- 
son consenting to these Articles in the main might well hesitate 
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to pronounce every proposition in them agreeable to the Word 
of God. Again, though all admit the excellence of the English 
Liturgy as a collection of prayers, it contains some expressions 
which alienate the sympathies of many Christians. Yet every 
clergyman subscribes to the former of these documents, every 
beneficed clergyman to the latter. Now, if these subscriptions 
were made in literal sincerity, the result would obviously be a 
Church so narrow as to exclude every individual who differed 
in the slightest degree from either the Articles or the Liturgy. 
It raises a strong presumption against the efficacy of the system 
of Subscription when we find that not the strict uniformity of 
doctrine, but its diversity, not narrowness, but breadth, is the 
pride and boast of the English clergy. They tell us, with an 
air of triumph, that there is room under the broad wing of the 
Church for men of the most diverse opinions. The fact that 
such men are admitted is indeed patent to all. Whatever be its 
theoretical basis, it cannot be said that the practical basis of a 
Church which includes the Bishop of Oxford and the Bishop of 
Natal, the Bishop of Exeter and the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Jowett, is unusually narrow, or without room for most 
of the great forms of Christian thought which pervade the 
national mind. But it can be said, that if the tests imposed 
were not felt to be singularly unsuited to their professed office, 
it ought to be narrow, for they are certainly not conceived in a 
spirit which corresponds to the practice of the Church. 

Indeed it is pretty generally allowed that the form of words 
imposed upon beneficed clergymen by the Act of Uniformity is, 
under present circumstances, too stringent to be repeated by any 
man except by means of an assumption that in consenting to 
“all and everything” he may reserve a good many things in his 
mind to which that consent does not extend. We are aware 
that another explanation is offered. It is said that he is only 
consenting to the use of everything in the Prayer-Book, and that 
as no honest man will use a Liturgy in which he does not (in the 
main) agree, it is asked, what would be gained by the abolition 
of this form? We might as well ask, what is gained by its 
retention? Every clergyman must at ordination promise to use 
the Prayer-Book ; what possible object, then, can there be in 
exacting the promise a second time in a different form? It isa 
great burden to many clergymen, and is shown, if we admit this 
explanation, to be wholly superfluous. But then we are told it 
is a serious matter to meddle with the measures devised for the 
Church by the “wisdom of our ancestors.” This convenient 
phrase, though destitute of sense, sounds so well that Conser- 
vative speakers and writers are never tired of it, and overlook 
the fact that an ancestor is by no means the same thing as a 
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parent, nor in any way entitled to the respect which we pay to 
persons older than ourselves. But even if history gave the 
slightest confirmation to the doctrine of a progressive decrease 
of wisdom in the human race, it would be monstrous to suppose 
that men living in the seventeenth century could legislate in a 
spirit entirely adapted to the altered circumstances of the nine- 
teenth. Now, the Act of Uniformity, passed in 1662, proposed 
to itself as a worthy object the exclusion of the Puritan portion 
of the clergy, 2000 of whom it successfully expelled. Happily, 
the motive for its enactment has long ceased. There is no such 
object to be attained by keeping it in force. If, however, we 
find on examination that what was done in 1662 is noxious 
rather than beneficial in 1863, we ought rather to regret that the 
Act has remained on our Statute-book so long, than to desire, on 
account of its antiquity, to preserve it there still longer. Now, 
there is the strongest evidence that this is the case. Not only 
the special declaration in question, but the subscription to the 
Articles also by two or three hundred educated men every year 
is felt to be a moral impossibility without some reservation, and 
the benefit of what is called a “liberal construction.” 


? 


“The hardship of these subscriptions,” says Dr. Stanley, “is con- 
siderably increased by the time of life at which the subscribers make 
them. They are imposed, not in mature age, when the mind has 
usually come to its final resolves on most of those great questions, but 
exactly at that moment of a young man’s career when his opinions are 
in the act of formation, when they are least likely to be depended upon, 
when the lapse of a few years is most likely to change them entirely, 
when his conscience is most tender, most likely to be alive to scruples, 
most likely to be hardened by resisting or explaining them away. 
They are required, further, not from the illiterate, not from those who, 
having once turned their attention to these matters, are not likely to 
study them again, but from those who, by the very profession for 
which those subscriptions are a qualification, are continually led to 
think and write and preach on the topics to which their subscriptions 
relate, and from whom a truthful and sincere and unbiassed considera- 
tion of such subjects is even more important than it would be in any 
other profession, in proportion as the suspicion of untruth in one whose 
office is to seek out and speak the truth is more mischievous than in 
the case of those who are simply engaged in the mechanical or literary 
or commercial struggles of common life.” 


On the other hand, the letter by Mr. Mozley, included in the 
list at the head of this Article, suggests one ground upon which 
subscription to the Articles may be defended. His argument ap- 
plies to that part of subscription only. Even with regard to the 
Articles, a few only are selected for the application of the principle 
of which the letter is an attempted vindication. Although the 
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reasoning by which this principle is defended is far from being 
strictly logical, it is worth while to examine whether it would be 
of any avail as a solution of those difficulties by which the ques- 
tion is beset. Many of these Mr. Mozley leaves entirely untouched, 
and the argument upon which he mainly relies, as it seems to 
us, begs the whole question. “Wherever,” he contends, “the 
language of a doctrinal formulary and the language of the Bible 
are the same, whatever explanation we give, in case there is a 
difficulty, of the language of the Bible, is applicable to the lan- 
guage of the formulary as well.” Before pointing out the 
fundamental fallacy of this position, we may observe that there 
is an ambiguity in the word “same” as used by Mr. Mozley. 
In the passage quoted above, one would imagine he meant by 
“the same language” the same collection of words in the same 
order, not merely words having, in his opinion, the same sense. 
Yet, though the passage seems to imply, almost to require, 
this supposition to give it the slightest force, we find by read- 
ing on a little way that when Mr. Mozley speaks of the 
same language he is thinking only of language that conveys 
to him the same signification. For instance, in order to justify 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed, he quotes the 
verse, “He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not, shall be damned.” By giving to the 
Creed the same liberal interpretation which is given to the verse, 
he thinks the difficulty of subscribers would be at once removed. 
Mr. Mozley is surely confused by his own ambiguous phrase, 
otherwise he could scarcely maintain so unreasonable a propo- 
sition. To him, no doubt, the two statements appear identical, 
but to us there is an obvious difference. The Athanasian creed 
rehearses an elaborate series of propositions, expository of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as interpreted by its authors, and then 
proceeds to declare, that unless a man faithfully believe this 
doctrine, he cannot be saved. All this may be contained, to 
some minds, in the words, “ He that believeth ;” but it is none 
the less true, that in the Creed a practical form of belief is laid 
down as essential to salvation, while in the Bible there is no 
condition (besides baptism) mentioned except “ belief,’ what 
belief being, in the verse in question, left undecided. If, indeed, 
the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity were actually stated in 
the context, Mr. Mozley might have some reason for saying that 
the Creed “only asserts what Scripture asserts, and need only 
mean what Scripture means.” It is, of course, not our business 
to inquire how far the doctrine is implied or contained in Scrip- 
ture, nor can we enter at all into the theological questions dis- 
cussed by Mr. Mozley. They concern us only so far as they bear 
upon the difficulties experienced by subscribers, and as they serve 
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to prove the proposition, that the Articles speak the same lan- 
guage as Scripture. It was important to show that, since they 
use entirely different words, we can only admit that, to the 
minds of Mr. Mozley and those who agree theologically with 
him, they convey the same meaning, and embody the same doc- 
trinal truths. This important distinction he has overlooked. 

Candid minds will not fail to discern another of scarcely 
inferior moment. By whatever ingenuity we may try to escape 
the conclusion, we cannot but feel that there is a real difference 
between a doctrine as stated in Scripture, and the same doctrine 
interpreted and condensed into a formulary of the Church. The 
very fact that such a formulary has been constructed, ought to 
show us that, in this instance, we are expected to believe that 
the meaning of the Bible is what the Church states it to be, not 
what we may prefer to think it. It would have been easy to 
ask only a general assent to the history and doctrines of the 
Bible, but as this would have left room for those very “ reser- 
vations” and “liberal interpretations,” the Articles were con- 
structed to declare how the Church of England interprets the 
Bible, what doctrines her clergy, three centuries ago, believed 
that they discovered in the Bible. It is surprising that Mr. 
Mozley should not perceive so obvious a distinction, especially 
as one of his own instances completely disproves his case. “We 
are,” he justly remarks, “all agreed upon the qualification we 
give to the Scripture precept, ‘Swear not at all.” Now, if upon 
this subject the Article merely reiterated the Bible, it might be 
maintained with some show of reason that this qualification was 
applicable to the Article as well. But it so happens that the 
sole purpose of the 39th Article is to tell us how the Bible is 
to be interpreted, and to set aside the literal meaning of the 
verse referred to. The Article expressly says that “vain and 
rash swearing is forbidden Christian men,” but judges “that a 
man may swear when the magistrate requireth, in a cause of 
faith and charity, so it be done according to the prophet’s 
teaching, in justice, judgment, and truth.” And since, in this 
place, the literal meaning is set aside for us, it is illogical to 
maintain that where this is not done, we may do it for our- 
selves. 

There is another question which Mr. Mozley does not attempt 
to answer, namely, in what cases, to what extent the Bible may 
be freely interpreted in accordance with his principle. He gives 
certain instances, such as justification by faith, swearing, and 
the sinfulness of the natural man. Upon these points we re- 
quire a wide construction of words otherwise inadmissible. 
Granting so much, we ask, who is to say where these construc- 
tions are to end, what doctrines it is not allowable to explain 
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away by them? The author does not “ undertake here to define 
all the conditions under which the principle of qualification 
should be applied,” which is a wise determination, for he would 
have found the practical difficulties insuperable. But he has 
given us a hint of his meaning :—“ If a man accepts the gospel 
history, with the qualification that it is only mythical or sym- 
bolical narrative, that appears to me an illegitimate qualification, 
whether applied to the gospels or Lord Clarendon’s history. 
But if either Lord Clarendon, or an inspired writer, uses some 
particular expression which seems obviously intended to be 
taken with a qualification, I would let either have the benefit of 
it.” Upon what principle is it an illegitimate qualification to 
take the Gospels as mythical or symbolical? Moreover, what 
do we mean by saying that an expression “seems obviously 
intended” to be modified by our sense of fitness? Who is to 
judge of this obvious intention? There are some minds upon 
whom the conformity of all things to fixed law makes so deep 
an impression, that they cannot conceive the efficacy of prayer. 
Would Mr. Mozley allow them to maintain, that the texts which 
appear to teach this doctrine “seem obviously intended” to be 
qualified by “common sense”? It is impossible to extract from 
Mr. Mozley’s principles any intelligible rule. Upon the whole, 
we gather from his observations, that where he considers a 
liberal interpretation required, there it may be admitted; but 
where he thinks the words should be taken literally, there the 
literal meaning ought to be enforced. 

But, whatever opinion we may hold as to the sense in which 
subscriptions ought to be made, it is easy to perceive that the 
sense in which they actually are made, depends far more on the 
character of the individual subscribers than on any argument 
that may be used to explain the nature of the act. 

There are three classes of men who will adopt three different 
modes of action when told that their assent is required to a 
theological test. First, there are those whose minds, naturally 
submissive and uninquiring, assent, without hesitation, to any 
proposition sanctioned by the authority of the Church and the 
practice of their ancestors. Secondly, there are at least as many 
who, considering it a necessity for which they are not respon- 
sible, to go through the given form of words, do so with any 
mental reservation that may make this proceeding possible to 
themselves. Zhirdly, there are some—an increasing number as 
we believe—who conceive that, on so solemn an occasion, there 
is no excuse for the slightest departure from literal truthfulness, 
and not being able to assent to the test, in all its details, with 
their whole heart, refuse to go through the pretence of doing so. 
Thus, a test may operate in three ways, it may be taken quite 
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literally ; it may be taken with a reservation; finally, it may 
not be taken at all. 

It is chiefly upon the first of these possibilities that the de- 
fenders of Subscription rest their case. They urge, with some 
plausibility, that we ought to know beforehand what doctrines 
our clergy will teach. Since, however, we are totally unable to 
distinguish, &@ priori, between those who sign in perfect good 
faith and those who do not, the tests to which they submit 
cannot give us this information. Indeed, the argument so much 
relied on that this guarantee is a thing we have a right to de- 
mand, falls to the ground the moment we examine the facts. 
Can we really have the slightest notion what sort of doctrine a 
clergyman will preach, except from what he himself reveals 
independently of his subscription? Can we tell whether he is 
High or Low, Puseyite or Rationalist ? Can we, in short, know 
anything of his views except from what he himself may write, 
or speak, or preach? Assuredly not. In the first case, then, 
subscription is useless. It is not needed as a guarantee, for the 
man is already orthodox. It is unavailing as a sign of what he 
believes, for we cannot be aware, by the mere act of subscrip- 
tion, of the fact that he has subscribed according to the literal 
meaning of the words. 

Indeed, on one view, it is impossible but that a man should 
take one at least of the existing tests in the Church of England 
with some reservation. According to some, the Articles and 
the Liturgy are inconsistent, and we cannot infer from the act of 
subscription to which of the two a man adheres. If this be so, 
the second case, where one of the tests is not taken with literal 
exactness, must be not only common, but universal. Whatever 
the truth upon this matter may be, there can be no manner of 
doubt that there is a considerable proportion of the clergy who 
do not make their subscriptions in the literal sense. It is 
openly avowed by many of them, for instance, that they do not 
believe the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. Yet, 
not only is this a part of the Prayer-Book, but it is mentioned 
approvingly in the 8th Article. And the principle of “a liberal 
interpretation” once admitted, it is naturally carried on to any 
extent which may be convenient to the subscriber, thus render- 
ing the tests, so stringent in appearance, completely futile as a 
security in fact. For it is only by a compromise of this de- 
scription that able men, too thoughtful to be able to agree in 
every word of the Articles, and to approve of every phrase in 
the Prayer-Book, can be admitted to the Church at all. But, 
while subscriptions are thus reduced to a mere formality as 
regards the Church, they are often a sad and burdensome real- 
ity as regards the individual. A scrupulous man naturally 
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hesitates to commit himself to words which his judgment dis- 
approves. It needs the reiterated assurances of his superiors to 
persuade him that he may rightly do so, and even then his mind 
is not unfrequently troubled with distressing doubts. How 
grievous, how. annoying, how mischievous this result of the 
present system is, was clearly shown in the interesting speech 
of the Bishop of London on the 19th of May. Nowhere else 
have we seen the useless, as well as the noxious character of the 
Declaration imposed by the Act of Uniformity more convinc- 
ingly proved. And although this is undoubtedly the most 
obnoxious of the present tests, it can hardly be denied that 
there are many upon whom subscription to the Articles imposes 
a similar burden. 

Most of the enemies of the system, however, dwell more upon 
the third case than on the second. Instead of speaking, like 
the Bishop of London, of those who yield in the end after an 
internal struggle, they tell us of others who refuse to yield at 
all, and are in consequence debarred from the clerical life. 
Finding it impossible really to accept literally the theological 
creed which is imposed by the Subscriptions now in force, they 
choose rather to abandon the life in the Church, to which they 
are naturally inclined, than to enter it by means that seem to 
them the reverse of straightforward. In this there is nothing 
more than the nature of the case would lead us to expect. It 
is scarcely to be wondered at that young men of thoughtful 
habits and scrupulous consciences should dislike, at their out- 
set in life, to bind themselves even in words, even in semblance, 
to so elaborate a series of disputed dogmas. And the fact 
that men, numerous and able, are deterred from the ministry 
of the Church by this motive is attested on the best authority. 
Public attention was recently called to it in the often quoted 
Charge of the Bishop of Winchester. It is fully admitted by 
Dr. Vaughan. It is asserted in the most emphatic way by Dr. 
Stanley. It has been pressed over and over again upon the 
attention of the House of Lords, by Lord Ebury, as one cause 
of the lack of candidates for ordination. It was reiterated in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Butler-Johnstone, whose con- 
nexion with the University of Oxford, which he only recently 
quitted, gives his statements a peculiar value. These authorities 
concur in recognising the fact that the best intellect of the 
country is withdrawing itself from the ministry. Believing that 
one cause of this fact is the manner in which clerical belief is 
at present tested, we do not intend to follow the example of the 
eminent men who have come to the same conclusion in making 
this the one reason for recommending a change. We conceive 
that those tests are responsible for another and a greater evil 
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than this depression of the clerical intellect, an evil the nature 
of which we shall shortly endeavour to explain. Meanwhile, let 
us consider whether the system of Subscription, shown to be 
worthless in the two other cases, is still capable of being defended 
with reference to the third. 

It is held that this system is injurious, because it excludes 
many who would be well worthy of serving the National Church. 
Now if the opponents of this position were honestly to declare 
that a test must exclude somebody, and that the very men it is 


intended to exclude are those who, while hovering on the. 


borders of orthodoxy, yet scruple to accept the whole of the 
established creed, this answer would be one of unassailable 
strength. Strange to say, the admirers of Subscription have 
never taken up this position. It is not a little surprising to 
find that instead of doing so, they invariably seek to explain 
away by some other means, the destitution of candidates from 
either University. From the Bishop of Oxford downwards, 
they sedulously endeavour to disprove the statement that any- 
body at all is kept out by the necessity of making a subscrip- 
tion. Yet surely, a test which excludes nobody is utterly futile. 
The form remains,*but the purpose for which it was enacted is 
gone. The solemn words are still spoken, but they have lost 
the terrible reality of meaning which in former times drove so 
many from the Church, where, but for this, they might have 
remained in peace. In fact, the constant effort to show that 
subscriptions do not effect that without which they are a vain 
delusion, places their supporters on the horns of a dilemma. If 
it is true, as they would have us to believe, that nobody is kept 
out, then it is useless to pretend that subscription affords a 
security to the Church. If, on the other hand, it is true, as 
they also maintain, that subscription is highly important as 
a security to the Church, then it is a ridiculous contradiction to 
say that it excludes nobody. No doubt an attempt is made to 
evade the difficulty, by referring us to the prevalence of “liberal 
constructions,” and contending that it is only by a too rigid 
literalness that anybody can find himself oppressed or repelled 
by the present formularies. Granting this for the sake of 
argument, it appears to us to be a virtual surrender of what is 
asked. To urge that it is possible to surmount the barrier by a 
wide construction of its terms, is to concede the very point in 
question, that those terms are needlessly rigid. And, if it be 
really necessary for each candidate to make some mental modi- 
fication in assenting to them, would it not be a more honest 
course to adopt such an alteration as would make the formulary 
express in plain words what it really means? Would it not 
save infinite trouble, if, instead of constantly telling us that a 
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man who assents and consents to all and everything in the 
Prayer-Book, only intends to say that he will wse it (which, by 
the way, he must do anyhow), the dignitaries of the Church 
would consent either to give up the declaration altogether, 
or to frame it in intelligible language, incapable of bearing any 
construction but the one intended. It is surely a remarkable 
defence of the present formularies, that they are not to be under- 
stood according to the ordinary rules of the English tongue ; 
that they say far more than they mean, and must be received 
with every reasonable qualification the occasion may require. 
That able men, occupying high stations in the Church, should 
adopt a line of argument so peculiar, may seem to require 
some explanation. Nor is it difficult to find one. The persons 
excluded by these tests, or who would be excluded if they were 
taken literally, are, as Dr. Vaughan declares, “amongst the 
very worthiest to be employed in the Church’s service.” And 
they are excluded or harassed in their minds, not because they 
are less orthodox than others, but because they are more 
scrupulous. They agree with their more fortunate but less 
conscientious brethren, to use Dr. Stanley’s happy expression, 
“in every particular except on the one point as to the degree 
of force which can be applied to the words in question.” 
Whom then does Subscription admit, and whom does it 
exclude? It admits two classes, the narrow-minded and un- 
thinking, who assent blindly, and the unscrupulous, who assent 
carelessly to whatever doctrine happens to be considered 
essential to their worldly advancement. No doubt there isa 
large intermediate body—the glory of the Church of England— 
who, being neither narrow-minded nor unscrupulous, are in- 
cluded only because, as regards them, subscription is altogether 
inoperative, except, perhaps, as a cause of secret distress proceed- 
ing from a conscience yet imperfectly reconciled to the current 
sophistries of the clerical world. Nor does it act more bene- 
ficially in the case of those whom it excludes. They are, and 
under such a system always must be, the men of independent 
minds and scrupulous honesty, who are willing to sacrifice their 
own tastes and their own comfort to the dictates of conscience. 
Nevertheless, such is the tenacity with which men cling to 
established customs, that it is often thought a satisfactory 
answer, to observe that these arguments go against the “ prin- 
ciple of subscription,” a practice, the “sacredness” of which the 
Bishop of Llandaff considers it so important to maintain. It 
is by such vague phrases that the party—always powerful in 
England, and never more powerful than in ecclesiastical ques- 
tions—which cries out in terror at the slightest effort to alter or 
amend anything whatever, seeks to defeat every appeal made to 
them in the name of reasonable discussion or of moderate 
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reform. In that spirit of wise liberality, which so honourably 
distinguishes him from many of his brethren, the Bishop of 
London has taken advantage of a recent address from some of 
his clergy to administer to that “cowardly fear” which dreads 
examination, and regards the very mention of a defect as a 
proof of enmity, a calm, yet spirited rebuke. An excellent 
specimen of this mode of dealing with subscription appeared in 
the letter of Archdeacons Hale and Sinclair, of June 30, which 
accompanied the Address to the Bishop. According to these 
gentlemen, “if the door were opened in the manner proposed,” 
there would be an “influx of heretical, heterodox, and schis- 
matical teachers ;” a perfect deluge of clergymen differing from 
the archdeacons ; and such is the alarm which the notion of 
this “influx” inspires, that nothing less than three synonymous 
adjectives can suffice to express it,—repetition being perhaps 
mistaken for emphasis. And it is such trifling as this which 
many persons receive with delight as solid argument ! 

No doubt there are others, far more entitled to be heard with 
respect, who believe that there would be danger to the Church 
in the abolition of Subscription. Such is the author of the 
recent articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, breathing a spirit of 
moderation and candour too rare among those who share the 
author’s opinions. Yet he considers it necessary to protest 
“against such legislation as shall deprive the Church of England 
of all fixed principles of faith, and leave her clergy free to read 
a service to which they do not assent, and to preach whatever 
doctrine may best approve itself to their imagination or their 
reason.” That a writer of so much ability should fail to per- 
ceive that the clergy are free already to read, without assenting 
to, the prescribed services, is not a little extraordinary. Our 
surprise is increased, when we consider, what is surely obvious 
enough, that the very man who would do this, namely, an 
unscrupulous man, would not hesitate to go a step further if 
required, and declare that he does assent to those services. 
True, the repeal of the Act of Uniformity would allow even 
the most scrupulous to do what all but the most scrupulous do 
as it is, to make use of the Prayer-Book, because they like it 
and admire it as a whole, without pretending that there is no- 
thing in it which is other than perfect. Beyond this there 
would be scarcely any, if any difference, in the degree of rever- 
ence felt for the Liturgy by those who use it. Nor can we 
think that for a clergyman to preach “whatever doctrine may 
best approve itself to his imagination or his reason ;” in other 
words, whatever doctrine he himself believes, would be so very 
terrible a calamity. Unless he is grossly dishonest, he must 
preach his own opinions, not other people’s ; he must inculcate 
what he considers Truth, not what he supposes will please his 
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hearers. In so doing, he is subject, of course, to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. These, and not Subscription are, as has been 
abundantly seen in recent years, the only real restraints upon 
freedom of thought; nor can it justly be urged that there is 
any hardship in the use that has been made of them to check 
the speculations of certain clergymen. Every clergyman gives 
up, more or less completely, his right to the pursuit of truth. 
A church is not an instrument for the promotion of truth, but 
for the profession and propagation of “fixed principles of faith.” 
By these principles he must submit to be judged, whether they 
are true or false, precisely as a civil offender must be judged by 
the laws, whether good or bad. 

Would then the abolition of Subscription leave the Church 
without “ fixed principles of faith?” Would her ministers, the 
outward form of assent being unnecessary, take advantage of 
the change to promote neological ideas? Whether the Church 
of England would be benefited, as a national Church, by an ex- 
tension of her basis, whether she would be more useful as an 
engine of practical benevolence, or as a realization of Coleridge’s 
ideal in his “ Church and State,” than as a body professing a 
set of unalterable doctrines, are questions of a far wider nature 
which it is altogether a mistake to mix up with the one be- 
fore us. Suffice it to observe that, in the present state of public 
feeling, a Church must be limited, more or less, by a definite 
creed imposed upon all her ministers. Should we, then, by not 
exacting subscription to this creed, be able to insure its prac- 
tical reception? In answer to this question, it may be observed 
(and in this respect the case of the Church of England differs 
from that of non-liturgical churches) that every English clergyman 
must, if he ever officiate in a church, make use of a prescribed 
Liturgy, in which Liturgy certain doctrines are very clearly pro- 
fessed. The Baptist, therefore, would not enter a church where 
infant baptism is the universal practice. The Unitarian would 
be excluded by the frequent mention, expressly or by implica- 
tion, of the Trinity. The Roman Catholic, as everybody will 
acknowledge, would be repelled by the spirit and practice of the 
Church on innumerable points; while the Jew, the Deist, the 
Atheist, would not be likely to crave admission to a church pro- 
fessing the Christian faith on every page of her services, unless 
indeed they are so dishonest as to scruple at none of these 
difficulties, in which case the most numerous and stringent tests 
cannot exclude them. “No forms,” as Dr. Vaughan remarks, 
“ean ever be devised which will really bar the entrance of the 
mercenary and the unscrupulous.” In fact, the principles of the 
Church would be precisely the same after the abolition of Sub- 
scription as they are now; the Articles still remain as the 
standard to which her clergy will be expected to conform in 
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the main,—-a certain latitude being naturally conceded by pub- 
lic opinion and the Ecclesiastical Courts. Common worship, 
according to the Prayer-Book, still remains a practical check 
upon the conscience of every honest man. 

These arguments would probably be admitted by many who 
now, from a vague dread of Rationalism, fail to perceive their 
force. It is strange that Subscription should be deemed a 
barrier to Rationalism, for it is with reference to rationalistic 
opinions that its failure has been most notorious and complete. 
These opinions have not been restrained by Subscription, but 
by Dr. Lushington. His decisions have produced greater strict- 
ness in the interpretation of Subscription ; but this only proves 
how completely the efficiency of Subscription depends on the 
efficiency of Church discipline. Had the decisions been other- 
wise, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that the act of Sub- 
scription would have received such an interpretation as to reach 
the degree of laxity permitted by the Court. 

Considering then the futility of Subscription as a check upon 
individual freedom, and also the nature of those checks that 
would exist without it, many have come to the conclusion that 
a modification at least, if not a total surrender, of a system so 
harassing, yet so needless, was alike possible and desirable. 
Among the able men who have written in this sense, we need 
only mention at present Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Stanley, to 
whose high authority it is a satisfaction to be able to add that 
of one so justly respected as the Bishop of London. No doubt 
there is some difference of opinion among Liberal Churchmen 
with reference to the details of a measure of reform. But this 
is a question of inferior moment. It is enough for present pur- 
poses if all who regret that the Church of England should have 
burdened herself so heavily with the cumbrous armour of 
Subscription, meet on the common ground of the recognition 
by all of the principle that some improvement ought to be made, 
and welcome any step, however small, in the right direction. 


Meanwhile, can we do nothing, even without positive legisla- 
tion, to cure those evils from which the Church is suffering ? 
Can we not promote some change for the better, without the 
- help, without the sanction of Parliament? We believe that 
such a change is not only possible, but is even likely to be 
silently effected by the unrecognised influence of discussion 
and of thought, and that by a process we shall now endeavour 
to point out. 

Hitherto, we have dwelt solely upon the /egislative aspect of 
this question ; we propose to consider it now in what may be 
called its moral aspect. The heaviest charge against Subscrip- 
tion is, that it offers to men the strongest temptation to commit 
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an act of dishonesty by professing doctrines which they do not 
hold. Such dishonesty is rewarded by admission ; the honesty 
which refuses compliance is punished by exclusion. It is difti- 
cult to conceive a more serious accusation against a system 
established by law than this. Yet, strange to say, those who 
have attacked it have seldom regarded it, except in a passing 
way, from this point of view. The excellent speech of Lord 
Grey was an exception to the general rule; but his argument, 
that it is extremely demoralizing to teach young men to explain 
away the solemn words of the declaration they make, finds little 
favour among churchmen, who often do not hesitate to com- 
mend the conduct of the Bishops in thus removing the difficul- 
ties of scrupulous minds. In expressing an opinion adverse to 
this supposed kindness on the part of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, we are aware that we have the misfortune to differ from 
many of the most liberal and excellent men in the Church. 
But the very fact that their liberalism leads them to speak 
favourably of this sort of sophistry, renders it the more incum- 
bent upon us to show, that on this point they are by no means 
adequate exponents of genuine liberality. 

To any one unaccustomed to the ordinary tone on this sub- 
ject, it must appear a strange, and by no means an honourable 
proceeding, to pronounce with the lips a solemn form of words, 
to which words the intellect or the heart cannot consent without 
such a reservation as destroys their natural meaning. It is often 
assumed, that a clergyman is perfectly justified in outwardly 
declaring his assent to all the Articles, or to the whole of the 
Prayer-Book, while there are doctrines in each to which that 
assent is never inwardly given. Without this, it is said, that 
those tests could never be taken by them at all, and none but 
the most unthinking men could enter the Church. But we can- 
not understand upon what grounds the assumption is made, 
that an act, which under any other circumstances would be a pal- 
pable violation of truth, is perfectly innocent when the object is 
to enter the Church, nor can we admit that there is any absolute 
necessity for having a wide church, or including men of different 
opinions, when that advantage can only be gained by teaching 
candidates to give a verbal assent to doctrines which they do 
not believe. 

Upon this most important point there exists, in many 
persons, a strange confusion between toleration in its natural 
sense, and toleration in the acquired sense Subscription has 
given it. Toleration towards those. who express opinions 
different from our own is one thing; toleration towards those 
who express opinions they do not hold, is quite another 
thing. The one is a duty, which we cannot violate without a 
breach of charity ; the other looks too like indulgence towards 
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a lax morality. It becomes doubly important to examine the 
arguments by which this morality is sustained, because they are 
put forward under the specious names of liberality, kindness to 
opponents, and breadth of opinion. Were this merely a ques- 
tion of being more or less severe towards those members of the 
Church, who, having honestly joined her communion, have sub- 
sequently come to entertain opinions generally regarded as 
heretical, we should be the last to maintain that such an offence 
should be relentlessly visited upon them. Their position is 
painful enough without any aggravation of this kind. But 
those who claim indulgence for the clergy in the interpretation 
of Subscription, ask much more than kindness towards casual 
heretics. Let us hear on what grounds the demand is made: 


“Tt is no small blessing,” says Dr. Vaughan, “in the eyes of all 
but party theologians, that there should be room within the pale of a 
common worship for men of various opinions. It may even be re- 
garded as one instance of God’s providence over our Church of Eng- 
land as at present constituted, that we have Articles and Formularies 
drawn from very various sources, and incapable perhaps in some points 
of a perfectly logical coherence. It is thus that excellent men of con- 
flicting doctrinal notions on many topics of secondary, and on some of 
primary importance, have been enabled to worship together, and even 
to minister together, in a common church and at a common altar. Jt 
is thus, too, that reasonable men have been practically warned against 
intolerance towards each other, because each felt that, if he had some- 
thing with him, he had also something against him ; if the Articles 
spoke his language, the Liturgy here and there might seem to speak 
the language of his opponent, and he who would claim indulgence in re- 
Jerence to the one, must give that indulgence in reference to the other.” 


Without denying that it is desirable to admit men of various 
opinions within the pale of a common worship, we cannot 
think it a matter of indifference by what means this end 
is obtained. Surely there is another and a better way of in- 
cluding them than that one upon which Dr. Vaughan has 
bestowed his approval. We will not stop to discuss with him 
how far it is reverential or right to quote as “one instance of 
God’s providence,” the fact that narrow-minded and short- 
sighted legislation has imposed upon the clergy the neces- 
sity of assenting to inconsistent propositions. Some people 
would perhaps be disposed to regard it as less an instance 
of God’s providence than of man’s folly. But we cannot admit 
that there is any cause for congratulation in the state of things 
depicted in the sentences which follow. To secure the compre- 
hension of “conflicting doctrinal notions” within the Church, 
by requiring a nominal agreement in conflicting statements ; to 
secure the peace of the Church by placing each man in such a 
position that any charge of unorthodoxy against a brother 
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clergyman might be retorted upon himself,—these are hardly 
objects, the attainment of which a Christian minister should 
desire. Yet this is the condition of the Church, this is the 
nature of that mutual forbearance which Dr. Vaughan regards 
with so much complacency. These men of various opinions are 
admitted, not because there is nothing in the Articles, nothing 
in the Liturgy that can be held to exclude them, but because 
there is something in the Articles or in the Liturgy which 
ought to exclude their opponents,—not because the basis of the 
Church is wide, but because it is narrow. And they are 
“ practically warned against intolerance,”’—a warning that can 
never be superfluous—how? By the teaching of Christ and 
the catholic spirit of St. Paul? By the example or the pre- 
cept of their superiors? By the sense of justice, of kindness, of 
brotherly love? No! but by the lowest of motives, self-interest; 
an abject terror lest they too should be found guilty of offend- 
ing against some point of the Church’s creed. That this 
motive is sometimes efficacious, cannot indeed be denied. The 
only question is, whether a toleration thus obtained.is worth 
having. People who live in glass houses act very unwisely in 
throwing stones ; but we should consider it a strange defence 
of such fragile habitations that thus riotous persons were prac- 
tically warned against this dangerous amusement. Now, this 
is precisely Dr. Vaughan’s reasoning. He rejoices that those 
who would be inclined to throw doctrinal stones at their neigh- 
bours are restrained by the recollection of their own glass 
houses. Each feels, that “if he has something with him, he has 
also something against him ;” the “something against him” 
being the inconvenient fact that he has subscribed to things in 
which he does not thoroughly believe, 

Dr. Stanley has adopted the same tone, though there is no 
passage in his Letter so objectionable as the one just quoted 
from Dr. Vaughan. Nevertheless, in spite of its general excel- 
lencies, it contains expressions too inconsistent with the tone of 
the rest to be passed by without comment. For instance, he 
“gladly acknowledges, that from time to time the strange 
anomaly of these exact and literal, yet conflicting subscriptions, 
has been qualified by the wide and liberal construction which 
both in Church and State has been put upon them.” We are 
constantly hearing of “ wide interpretations,” “liberal construc- 
tions,” and so forth ; while the opposite method, of taking words 
in their obvious meaning, is stigmatized as a “harsh and narrow 
interpretation.” Nobody can state with greater force than he 
does, the evils to which the system of Subscriptions has given 
rise, nor does he ignore that among these the loose notions of 
honesty engendered by it must be reckoned. But this is in his 
eyes a thing less to be deplored than the exclusion from the 
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service of the Church of those who cannot comply with the 
necessary conditions. He does not deny the importance of 
strict truthfulness, which he would wish to secure by the modi- 
fication of subscriptions ; but if this object cannot be attained, 
he would apparently prefer any amount of laxity that might be 
beneficial to the Church. Such at least is the impression left 
by a perusal of his Letter. “If once,” he remarks, “we press 
these subscriptions in their rigid and literal sense, as they have 
been, especially of late, so often pressed, without regard to all 
or any of these qualifications, then it may be safely asserted 
that in this respect there is not one clergyman in the Church who 
can venture to cast a stone at another; they must all go out, 
from the greatest to the least, from the Archbishop in his palace 
at Lambeth to the humblest curate in the wilds of Cumberland.” 

A state of things so anomalous, so open to hostile remark, is 
surely a more serious matter than is generally supposed. 
Whatever tends to produce in the public mind, or in the mind 
of any class of the public, a habitual disregard of the duty of 
strict truthfulness, can hardly fail to be a public evil. That 
the notions current among the clergy on the subject of Subscrip- 
tion do lead to such disregard, causing suspicion and mistrust 
where confidence is most to be desired, a low moral standard 
where the highest is most to be expected, are also proposi- 
tions which, after the above quotation, need little illustration. 
Perhaps, however, it may be said that this kind of untruthful- 
ness is merely apparent ; that where the doctrines to be assented 
to are so numerous and so narrow, it is folly to ask that the 
assent should be more than verbal; that this being generally 
understood both among clergy and laity, there is no deception, 
for nobody is really deceived. If, indeed, it were the fact that 
clergymen are only required to go through these subscriptions 
as an external form; if, moreover, everybody were perfectly 
aware that they did so; if, in short, there prevailed a thorough 
understanding that the words uttered, or the signature appended 
had no meaning, then it might justly be urged that no real 
untruthfulness is caused by such a practice. The essence of 
falsehood lies of course in the intention to deceive. Where 
there is no such intention, where our lies are told for form’s 
sake alone, it cannot be said that they are open to the objections 
against lyingin general. It may be better to avoid even these ; 
but probably the strongest reason for doing so is lest somebody 
should misunderstand us, and suppose that our words were 
literally true. But this excuse is powerless to defend the posi- 
tion of ministers of the Church. There exists no general 
understanding as to the degree of strictness or of laxity to be 
allowed in the interpretations of Subscriptions. Some may 
have declared that they do not mean what they say, but they 
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were expressing their individual opinions; they speak with no 
authority ; their candour has not been imitated by the mass of 
their brethren. No one, competent to speak for the whole body 
of the clergy, has ever told us that these complicated declara- 
tions of faith were only regarded as a form. On the contrary, 
they are defended from year to year precisely because they are 
not regarded as a form; because (it is said) we must have some 
guarantee that our ministers believe what they are appointed to 
teach ; because we must have some security that they hold the 
doctrines of their Church. That the laity have a right to this 
guarantee, this security, was Mr. Gladstone’s argument this 
year in the House of Commons ; it is the argument of all who 
defend Subscriptions as they stand. There would be little to 
find fault with in this reasoning, at least from a logical point of 
view, if it were honestly pushed to its legitimate conclusion. 
That conclusion is, that in order to enforce this right of know- 
ing a clergyman’s opinions to which it is supposed we are 
entitled, those opinions should not be dissembled in the slightest 
degree, nor a single word uttered, or article signed, that in any 
way conflicted with them. Yet, by a strange inconsistency, 
the very men who defend most loudly the boasted safeguard of 
subscription, are, at the same time, the least desirous to make 
that safeguard effectual. Anxious to secure the orthodoxy of 
the clergy, they have nothing to say against a loose interpreta- 
tion of the words by which that orthodoxy is professed. 
Shocked by what they are pleased to call “assaults upon the 
Church,” whenever any change is proposed, they can see no 
danger in allowing every clergyman to decide for himself in 
what measure, with what deductions, he shall speak the truth. 
To this strange and indefensible position they are driven by the 
peculiar constitution of their minds, which leads them at once 
to idolize the Church and to abhor change; for they know well 
enough that if strict, unflinching honesty were demanded of 
every one who aspires to be a clergyman, the Church would be 
deserted by all but those who assent unthinkingly to any dogma 
presented to them by authority as essential to admission. 

It is some such consequence as this that is dreaded by men 
who, like Dr. Stanley and Dr. Vaughan, perceive clearly the 
evils of the present system, but consider that to deprive the 
Church of its best servants, by insisting on strict interpreta- 
tions, would be an evil of still greater magnitude. It is a 
misfortune incident to their profession, that they can hardly 
contrive to regard these matters in a thoroughly unbiassed 
spirit. Otherwise they could not fail to perceive that, however 
much they may desire the welfare of the Church of England, 
there are interests of still higher importance. They would put 
Truth first, then the Church ; not as now, the Church first, then 
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Truth. They would acknowledge, what their position now pre- 
vents their understanding, that even an institution so excellent 
as this had better not be served at all, if it can be served only 
by exacting from all who belong to its ministry the sacrifice of 
strict integrity. Without this sacrifice, as Dr. Stanley fully 
confesses, it is impossible to maintain the national Church ex- 
cept by a modification of the conditions of ordination and pro- 
motion. For instance, he tells us that its having been “held 
together at all, is doubtless owing to the frequent, though un- 
fortunately not constant, maintenance of these wide interpreta- 
tions.” Yet there has never been any tolerable security, that, 
even with regard to laymen, the literal sense will not “ be any 
day thrown in their teeth by some malignant or narrow-minded 
partisan,” thus rendering the permission to construe plain words 
in anything but a plain sense an extremely doubtful privilege. 


“With regard to the clergy,” Dr. Stanley proceeds to say, “ the 
application of the more liberal construction is still more unequal and 
uncertain. When controversy is asleep, then the Subscription sleeps 
also. But the moment that controversy starts into life, the opponents 
on either side never fail to rattle up the sleeping lions, heedless of the 
reflection, that when aroused they will devour with equal indiscrimination 
on the right hand and on the left. No phrase of the Articles is too pa- 
renthetical, no term of the Liturgy too rhetorical, to be pressed into the 
service. The large and liberal constructions which are generally 
admitted in times of peace, and which every party in the Church is 
obliged to claim for its own interpretation of Subscription, are, when 
used by theological opponents, branded as sophistry or disingenuous 
subtlety.” 


From this able passage we are enabled at once to discern a con- 
spicuous inconvenience in “ large and liberal constructions,” 
namely, their extreme uncertainty. Nobody can say how large 
or .. ~v liberal a construction ought to be; what degree of aver- 
sion to or dissent from the dogma we subscribe is allowable ; 
how great are the mental reservations we are permitted to make. 
Hence the state of things Dr. Stanley laments. It is impossible 
that, so long as Subscriptions have any meaning whatever, 
people should not find fault with their theological adversaries 
for belonging to a Church whose teaching they do not really 
accept. The fact that everybody is more or less guilty of this 
offence may tend to suppress the rancour of contending factions 
in some instances, but never in all. High Churchmen may 
tolerate Low Churchmen, and vice versa; but the moment some- 
body appears whose speculations are a little more daring, whose 
theology is a little newer or more startling, than any we are 
accustomed to already, he will be set upon by both sides with 
the most marvellous unanimity. For him the plea of “ wide 
interpretations” will be of little avail. Because the width he 
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claims is a little greater than that already granted to others, 
those who in most matters would be vehement opponents, will 
display the most edifying cordiality in persecuting him. Ready 
enough to admit any disagreement with the Articles or the 
Liturgy that is not unusual, they will have no mercy upon any 
that is. Thus, while persons of very opposite opinions may 
obtain admission to the Church by means of these lax interpre- 
tations, none upon whose minds some new truth has forced its 
way, none to whom some old opinions appear erroneous, can 
trust to the toleration which, within certain limits, is freely 
granted. 

Nevertheless, it may possibly be urged, provided that diver- 
sity is allowed within certain limits, as we have seen that it is, 
there would be nothing to complain of if beyond those limits it 
is rigorously repressed. Nor, it may be added, is there any real 
dishonesty, any breach of the strictest rules of truthfulness, on 
the part of those clergymen who sign the Articles, and conform 
to the Liturgy, ina general sense; for it is not supposed that 
they mean anything more than to express approval on the 
whole, or at least the absence of disapproval, of the doctrines they 
are to teach, and the prayers they are to read. Thus, while a 
thorough literal assent is not expected, there is at least a secu- 
rity against a very wide departure from the usual teaching of the 
Church. It is probably by arguments of this description that 
the opponents of new opinions would seek to justify the incon- 
sistency of admitting the principle that Subscription is not to be 
understood literally, but denying its application the moment it 
leads to results they do not like. There would be some force 
in their remarks if the limits to individual speculation were 
generally known or clearly defined. Then, indeed, it would be 
permissible to endeavour to oust those bolder spirits by whom 
these limits are transgressed. But the essence of the complaint 
is that they are not known, not defined; that it is impossible 
to say what they are with the slightest approach to the required 
precision. Again, with regard to the subscription “in a general 
sense”—who can tell us what this general sense means? Is it 
not evident that such a license once admitted, must inevitably 
lead to an unworthy paltering with consciencé and with truth ? 
A clergyman is told that in agreeing to words the obvious 
meaning of which he cannot misinterpret, he is to do so “in a 
general way” with the “reservations dictated by common sense.” 
Those reservations are left to his own judgment. How minute, 
how comprehensive they may be, none but himself need ever 
know. In this way, every individual clergyman may settle for 
himself what is essential, and what is not essential; how much 
of what he professes he must believe, how much he may reject. 
It is true that this is an evil incident to Subscription itself, but 
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what it is now of importance to prove is, that, when once we 
contend for general constructions, we cannot justly blame those 
who take advantage of this liberty in one direction, while we 
have nothing to say against those who take advantage of it in 
the other. Nor can we, seeing how hopeless it is to fix the 
limits of individual thought upon the present principle, declare 
that a certain degree of dissent from strict conformity to the 
doctrines of the Church is allowable, but more than this must 
certainly be condemned. 

From the above considerations an important conclusion 
follows. Conscientious scruples, instead of being forcibly sup- 
pressed, should be allowed to exercise the fullest influence upon 
the conduct of those who feel them. A scruple is no doubt an 
inconvenient thing; but precisely in the same manner as a 
tender conscience is an inconvenient thing, it prevents our 
doing much that would be gratifying to our inclinations, much 
that is done without hesitation by those around us. No doubt, 
in a case where the dictates of conscience are opposed to so 
many allurements, it would be hard to find serious fault with 
those who yield to the latter. If they do wrong, they do it under 
- the influence of temptations which few would have the courage 
to resist. But we do find fault with the men who make a virtue 
of what is, at best, a pardonable weakness; who seek to stifle 
conscience by decrying the scrupulosity through which conscience 
is made manifest. It is not so much the careless manner in 
which solemn declarations are made—though this is bad enough 
—but the general tone on the part of the authorities to whom 
men look for guidance, that is so deplorable. It is the false, 
perverted morality, whose seductive influence even the purest 
minds cannot always escape, that is the real evil. It is deeply 
to be regretted, for example, that we should find in the Intro- 
duction to Dr. Vaughan’s work, after a candid admission that 
a scruple is to be respected, the following words :— 


“But the encouragement of scruples, the fostering of scruples, the 
multiplication of scruples, is no duty, but the very contrary. In 
themselves, scruples are a weakness, are an evil, are a disease. Where 
they fasten upon things which good men have done conscientiously, 
and have enjoyed God’s blessing in doing, and have lived usefully and 
died peacefully in doing, scruples are much to be suspected of being 
temptations rather than virtues.” 


In a book, of which one avowed object is the removal of 
scruples (for even Dr. Vaughan can propose to himself the good 
of the Church as his first object, rather than the integrity of her 
ministers), such expressions ought not to surprise us; yet it is 
impossible to resist a feeling of pain and discomfort when we 
light upon them. Perhaps it is difficult to single out any one 
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of the above propositions as manifestly erroneous. Scruples 
may be all that Dr. Vaughan says they are. Characters may be 
imagined in which delicacy of conscience is so exaggerated that 
their scruples are encouraged, fostered, multiplied to a degree 
which renders them indeed a weakness, an evil, a disease. But 
can any one suppose that we are in danger of reaching a state 
of things in which such characters shall be so numerous as to 
make it desirable for us to declaim against over-scrupulosity? Yet, 
in spite of this obvious consideration, it must be admitted that 
there are scruples which, from Dr. Vaughan’s point of view, 
may be called temptations. Men do sometimes scruple to enter 
a Church which requires of them, as a preliminary step, an 
assertion of faith in dogmas more or less repugnant to their 
minds, or which they hesitate to pronounce either proved or 
disproved. They do sometimes scruple to commit an act 
savouring so strongly of falsehood as subscribing or declaring 
assent and consent to things the truth of which appears to 
them, to say the least, exceedingly doubtful. Nor will it help 
them much to know that “good men have done conscientiously, 
and have enjoyed God’s blessing in doing” the very things 
which to them present such serious difficulties. Only the 
shallowest views of human nature could lead any one to suppose 
that the fact of somebody else having conscientiously done 
something, can enable him conscientiously to do it. Such a 
theory would altogether overlook difference of character and 
dispositions. Dr. Vaughan is far too deep a student of man- 
kind to be blind to this. Therefore, when he makes use of his 
high authority to urge the rising generation to regard their 
scruples as temptations. rather than virtues, he means that 
the inward feeling which makes a man hesitate to assent in 
words to what he doubts in his heart, is to be neglected or 
suppressed. Indeed, he distinctly asserts that he has “the 
strongest conviction that in nine cases out of every ten,” the 
scruples “which have debarred some excellent men from the 
ministry of our Church” might have been removed if the Bishop 
had exerted his ingenuity in smoothing down and explaining 
away the rigours of Subscription. 

To render our meaning clearer, let us imagine a young man 
intending to enter the Church, or to accept a benefice. In 
the one case, he is required to subscribe the Articles; in 
the other, to declare his “unfeigned assent and consent to 
all and everything contained and prescribed in and by” the 
Book of Common Prayer. To one who is the least inclined 
to think for himself, or the least acquainted with the specu- 
lations of others, either of these tests may well appear a 
formidable barrier. In the one, he is asked to give in his 
adherence to a series of doctrinal statements, many of them 
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on questions of much difficulty, some on which certainty is 
hardly attainable ; in the other, he is to profess the most un- 
qualified approval of a book composed some centuries ago, 
containing much that is universally admired, but admitted by 
almost all to be in some respects at variance with their views. 
No wonder if we find that he hesitates to affirm so much as is 
thus demanded. He probably cannot conceal from himself 
that there is something in the Thirty-nine Articles he does 
not agree with ; something in the Liturgy he does not approve. 
By a man of a pliant conscience, resolved to do everything the 
law may require, such obstacles will be dealt with in a very sum- 
mary manner. Why should he hesitate to do what is done by so 
many of his contemporaries every day? But suppose the case 
of a person of unblemished truthfulness, to whom even the 
slightest deceit is unpalatable and repulsive. Drawn, perhaps, 
by natural taste towards the profession of a clergyman, anxious 
for the opportunities of active benevolence offered by clerical 
life, at a loss, moreover, for congenial employment except as a 
clergyman, he finds that his wish cannot be accomplished 
but by the surrender of that spotless sincerity which he has 
always been so careful to preserve. It is a position of such 
perplexity, that we shall scarcely dare to blame him for his de- 
cision, whatever it may be. For, if we can entertain no doubt 
as to which of the two courses is enjoined by true morality, 
neither can we deny that the other may be defended by many 
specious arguments. Indeed, there is much—too much for any 
but the strongest virtue to resist—that looks like yielding to 
the call of duty, in the plausible reasons that may be given for 
following our own inclinations. “If I enter the Church,” such 
a man will say, “I shall be able to do more good than I can 
possibly hope to do in any other profession. Why should I 
sacrifice this inestimable power for a mere scruple? It is the 
line of life to which my nature points as most fitted for such 
talents as I have. Why should I be debarred by a form to 
which so many good men have cheerfully submitted? It is 
the sphere in which—more perfectly than in any other— 
my whole future life may bear witness to the highest truth. 
Why should the foolish bigotry of man exclude me from so 
glorious a work?” Opposed to these considerations, there is 
simply an unfeigned regard for literal truthfulness. Others, he 
sees, do not give up the Church on such grounds ; why should 
he? Now, the answer which will be given to these tempting 
sophistries by a simple, uncorrupted mind will be as follows :— 
“Tt can never be right, for the sake of any end whatever, to 
place yourself in a position that is only attainable by an act 
which, however common, is still dishonest. No doubt, it is hard 
upon you to be thus excluded. But what is needed to improve 
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the world is, not merely a set of workers in this place or in 
that, but men who, having more exalted notions of right and 
wrong than the world in general, act up to those notions un- 
flinchingly, consistently. Do this, and your example alone, the 
knowledge, even if confined to few, that you have thus acted, 
will not fail to result in permanent good to yourself and to 
others.” With how much propriety, with how much effect, 
with what noble disinterestedness, such counsel as this would 
fall from the dignitaries of the Church! But let us conceive— 
unhappily the more probable alternative—that Dr. Vaughan’s 
work is in his hands, or that similar suggestions are made by 
the Bishop who ordains him. He is told that scruples are 
much to be suspected of being temptations rather than virtues. 
The welfare of the Church, bound up as it is with the entrance 
into it of such as he, is held up before him as a paramount 
object. His chance of escape is small indeed. It is a matter 
of no small surprise if his better impulses should triumph in 
the end. 

There is nothing so fatal as the example of other people, espe- 
cially of good people. Seeing that so many excellent men (and 
none can be more willing than we are to admit the fact) do 
make these subscriptions in what is called “a general sense,” 
we naturally conclude that there is no harm in this practice, 
and that it is a chimerical moralitv which pretends to discover 
any. Nothing but habit could lead us to so false a conclusion. 
In any other case, we should at once perceive the dishonesty 
of declaring what we do not believe. Here, being accustomed 
to it, we are blind to the demoralizing influence of this perni- 
cious state of things. That a clergyman should make a solemn 
declaration, using emphatic words of the most unequivocal kind, 
that declaration being only possible at all by a mental reserva- 
tion, would be a serious anomaly, a mockery of holy things, 
even if everybody acknowledged that it was nothing but a form. 
But when the declaration is clung to by many as a real secu- 
rity, when congregations regard it as a pledge of orthodoxy, 
when nobody really ventures to deny that it has a meaning, 
then it is useless to contend that in encouraging this practice, 
we are not encouraging the disposition to tamper with truth 
and to harden conscience. 

We have not met with a single argument tending to show 
that this practice is morally justifiable. Mr. Mozley, indeed, 
has expended some ingenuity in proving that “ human language” 
abridges itself, and does not literally express what is meant, 
from which he concludes that strict interpretation is unnatural 
and unreasonable. But when he speaks of “ human language,” 
he never explains whether he means ordinary language, or the 
language of solemn formularies. If the former, we deny the 
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justness of the comparison, for the language of Subscriptions is 
not ordinary. If the latter, we deny the fact that human lan- 
guage, when applied to solemn formularies, does express itself 
by abridgments, in the sense which seems to be intended, or, in 
fact, in any way, but quite literally. Certainly, in no other case 
of a similar description would any non-literal interpretation be 
permitted. The Jews were excluded from Parliament by the 
words—quite susceptible of a wide construction—“ on the true 
faith of a Christian.” It would be easy to give other instances 
showing how very strictly the words of any solemn declaration 
or oath are construed. 

Why the strict morality expected on these occasions should 
be so quietly set aside in the case of clerical subscription, it is 
hard to understand. There are not wanting some, however, who 
cannot thus overlook the paramount claims of truth, who cannot 
make a compromise with conscience, but to whom, without this 
compromise, subscription is impossible. For it is, as we have 
said, a common complaint, that many are excluded on account 
of conscientious objections to subscribe. Some have attempted 
to assign other reasons, but the fact, that many of the ablest, the 
most high-minded young men do refuse to enter the Church 
being pretty generally admitted, there can be little doubt that one 
potent cause, if not the most potent, is Subscription. At first 
sight, no doubt, this is an unqualified evil. All must lament 
the exclusion from the life they would otherwise have chosen, of 
the persons whose very scruples show them to be peculiarly 
fitted for it. But there is another aspect in which the matter 
may be viewed that is not less just, though far.less melancholy. 
Regarded as a sign of progress, this frequent refusal to enter the 
ministry of the Church, in present circumstances, is full of en- 
couragement to those to whom progress is dear. It is indeed 
one of the most. hopeful facts in the whole field of this question. 
For what does it prove? It proves two things. First, that these 
young men are thinking for themselves in religious matters, and 
that they are not willing to yield their intellects in blind submis- 
sion to the guidance of others. Secondly, that having thought, 
they are not prepared to surrender their liberty for any reward or 
any employment; that if they value the Church much, they value 
their own integrity still more. Further, it is by such conduct alone 
that we can practically prove the folly of attempting to preserve 
for the clergy of our own day the fetters imposed by an Act 
passed at a moment of extreme party vehemence, 200 years ago. 
So long as nobody is excluded, nobody will have a right to com- 
plain. But when we can point to so many men whom Sub- 
scription does exclude; when we can say that they are excluded, 
not because they reject the teaching of the Church, not because 
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their opnions are heretical, but because they cannot force them- 
selves to regard a rigorous subscription as an excuse for relax- 
ing the rules of moral uprightness, there is urgent reason to 
reconsider the whole question of such tests in its widest aspect. 
The case against Subscription will assume a tenfold strength 
if we have to press upon our youth the duty of remaining lay- 
men all their lives, rather than yield to the temptation of enter- 
ing the ministry by sophistical and dishonest means. 

Painful as this necessity may be, we must bear in mind 
that, although excluded, their intellect and virtue will not 
be lost to society. It is sometimes forgotten by those who 
lament this effect of the present law, that the honesty, the 
ability, the moral superiority of persons whom the Church 
rejects are all employed in other fields, perhaps even to better 
purpose. We want laymen as well as clergymen. If the latter 
are of inestimable use in parochial work, in helping the poor, 
in attending to education, the former are no less valuable in 
matters of equal moment. Free from every doctrinal chain, 
they are enabled fearlessly to pursue great speculative inquiries, 
unfettered by the conventional necessity of arriving at foregone 
conclusions, or of shutting their eyes to facts, however startling. 
If the clergy are of the greatest value in effecting practical good 
among the people, it is reserved for the laity to take the fore- 
most place as leaders of intellectual progress. If the clergy are 
to be respected as helping to diffuse practical religion, it is to 
the laity we turn as discoverers of Truth. 

Increasing stringency in interpreting Subscriptions is not, 
therefore, wholly evil. Rather is it the only way in which 
immediate good can be accomplished. Increasing stringency is 
synonymous with increasing honesty. When we hear of young 
men sacrificing their own wishes to a sense of duty; when we 
hear of the yet nobler conduct of one who, having served the 
Church for fifty years, resigned his office on account of a scruple 
with reference to his subscription,’ we conclude that the present 
discussion of this question is not without effect upon the 
public mind. Parliament, guided by the Bishops, may refuse to 
amend anything. But the mere growth and influence of a 
higher tone will induce a change more salutary, more important 
than it is in the power of Parliament to make. 


1 See Stanley’s Letter, p. 55. 
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Art. VI—A Voyage to Alexandria and a Glimpse of Egypt. 


I conFEss, that in embarking at Liverpool in the screw- 
steamer “ Araxes,” bound for Alexandria, I was disposed to believe 
that the Bay of Biscay had been belied ; that like so many other 
things and men, it was not so bad as it had been called. It was 
scarcely fair in it to treat in the way it did those who had been 
cherishing such prepossessions in its favour, for rougher usage 
than it gave us there could scarce well be. It kept us three 
days toiling through its troubled waters against a strong head 
wind, that brought in the full swell of the Atlantic; and, when 
at last, five days after our departure, we sighted Cape Finis- 
terre, it kept us for a whole night long pitching and tossing 
amid its cross and angry waves. It was needless to try our 
berth. The very effort to keep in anything like a fixed posi- 
tion put sleep out of the question. There we were then round 
the cabin-table, holding on, as upwards and downwards, and 
side-ways and all ways, the vessel heaved, getting at times, as 
some towering breaker in its descent hit her fairly on the side 
or quarter, a heavy stroke, which sent a shiver through the ship. 
There we sat by the hanging, swaying night-lamp, studying the 
aneroid, which, as the gale rose to its topmost pitch, became 
strangely sensitive, vibrating visibly, indicating by the fluctuat- 
ing movements of the index the rise and fall of the successive 
blasts. Happily at last, a change of weather came. The wind, 
at least, though still blowing strong, shifted to the north-west ; 
but now, when all was favourable to our running along the coast 
of Portugal, the captain got alarmed about the supply of coals. 
Lisbon was indeed at hand, but, as if in spite at us, the gale rose 
once again to such a height, that we had to lie another night off 
the Rock, doing nothing but allow the waves to try experiments 
as to the kind and quantity of motion they could create on such 
a vessel as ours was. When the day dawned we were ready to 
enter the port, but there was no pilot to take us in, as none 
would venture across the bar in such rough weather. For an 
hour or two we entered into a brisk and exciting conversa- 
tion—quite new to us, as carried on by flags—with a signal- 
tower on the shore. At last, on learning that there was water 
enough in the south channel, our captain resolved to run through 
it without a pilot, and the best pilot of the river could not have 
carried us better over the bar, and through the narrow passage, 
than he did. 

The first sight of the capital of Portugal is imposing ; it lies 
so well upon the sloping bank of the broad river, which immedi- 
ately above the town expands into something like a lake. After 
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such a week as we had spent upon the stormy waters, it was 
refreshing to get into comfortable quarters in the Hotel Central, 
and have the prospect of at least one night’s quiet repose. 
Curiously enough, on entering the public room of the hotel, 
there upon the wall hung a chart of the world, bearing the name 
of one of our party,' and on the table lay a cork, with “ Tennent, 
Glasgow,” inscribed on it. We had a right to feel quite at 
home in such a house. Our first visit was to the English 
Cemetery, where the brother of Mr. Johnston lies buried,—a 
naval medical officer of great promise, who fell a victim to his 
efforts to stop the progress of an infectious disease among the 
crew of his vessel, the Warspite. The keeper of the graveyard 
told us that some of his old shipmates, who were recently in 
Lisbon, had visited the grave, and had spoken of him in the most 
affectionate terms. The coaling went on but slowly ; the weather 
was still unpropitious, and we had two days instead of one in 
Lisbon. The suspense in which we were kept; not knowing 
when the summons to embark would come, kept us from going 
out to Cintra, but our time was fully and agreeably occupied 
within the city. Lisbon has some fine old churches. The one, St. 


- Jeronymo, erected on the shore close by the spot where Vasco 


de Gama embarked on his great voyage of discovery, is distin- 
guished by the singular lightness, airiness, and gracefulness of the 
pillars which support the roof. One is so accustomed to think 
of aqueducts as works of the ancients, connecting the idea of 
them with that of broken arches and mouldering ruins, that it 
was refreshing to see here a real living aqueduct upon a gigantic 
scale, doing daily its proper work. The water is brought by it 
from Cintra, fourteen miles off, and it was a curious evidence to 
the value of water, to see such massive and extensive masonry 
employed to convey so small a stream. And yet one would 
think that, if the Lisbon citizens knew as well as the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem how to collect and retain what falls from the clouds, 
water need not be so precious among them as it is. But if they 
don’t know how to preserve it afterwards, they do know very 
perfectly how to protect themselves against it in its descent, 
for rain surely never fell upon the crowds in any streets so 
thoroughly prepared to ward it off. Let a sudden heavy shower 
come down, and on the instant it finds an almost uninterrupted 
roof of blue cotton prepared to meet it; for this is the very 
metropolis of umbrellas: so many, and such large ones, no other 
capital of Europe is able to exhibit. So long, however, as 
the rain-fall near Lisbon is so great as 130 inches in the year, 
while that of Edinburgh is only twenty-five, it is no wonder that 

1 Mr. Keith Johnston, and Mr. R. Tennent, a near relative of Mr. Tennent 
of Wellpark, Glasgow, were two of the five. , 
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the Lisboners outdo us in the number and variety of the methods 
of defence which they employ. 

We left Lisbon on Saturday morning, with sad forebodings 
that days and nights of storm and rain were still in store for us. 
Our fears were happily disappointed. The wind was favour- 
able, the weather propitious, all sail was set, and on we went at 
the rate of nine or ten knots an hour. At night we ran along 
within a quarter of a mile of the wild and precipitous headland 
of Cape St. Vincent, gazing up at the slow-revolving light, which 
looked down upon us as we passed. We rose next morning 
to see the southern coast of Spain trending away to our left, 
to get a distant view of Cadiz, and to have Cape Trafalgar 
pointed out. The wind had now abated; a light balmy air 
breathed upon us; porpoises played in the beautiful blue sea ; 
sea-birds chased and hovered round us in the air; a fleet of 
Spanish fishing-boats lay scattered over the sunny waters. The 
change was great; the enjoyment exquisite ;--a very different 
Sunday from our last. 

Instead of making, as we had expected to do, for Gibraltar, 
our course was now directed to the coast of Africa. The cap- 
tain had got orders, of which we had heard nothing till we 
were on board, to go to Tangier, and pick up there as many as 
he could of those pilgrims from the kingdom of Marocco who, 
at this season of the year, are on their way to Mecca, and who 
find it quicker and cheaper to go by steam to Alexandria, than 
to travel, as they used to do, on foot across the continent. 
It was somewhat provoking to be carried thus out of our 
course; but we consoled ourselves for the moment by the 
thought that it would give us a peep into a Moorish town, and 
bring us for ten days or so into close and constant intercourse 
(little knowing at the time what that implied) with many of 
that race whose ancestors had so long and so proudly occupied 
and governed Spain. All eyes were turned now to the south- 
east. It is always interesting to see the land rise out of the 
deep; especially so when the land so rising is that of a new 
continent. So it was that the hills of Africa rose up before us. 
As we neared the coast, the noble range of the Atlas Moun- 
tains showed itself in the distance, its serrated and snowy 
peaks reflecting the light thrown on them by the setting sun. 
When we anchored in the bay, it was too late to land ; the boom 
of the evening gun fired at sunset telling us that the gates 
of the town were closed. Walled all round, and weakly forti- 
fied, Tangier lies, square and squat and box-like, on the gentle 
declivity that rises from the beach, tier after tier of its low, 
white, flat-roofed houses, presenting a painful uniformity of 
form and colour; the multitude of straight and horizontal lines 
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broken only by one or two minarets. It was the first oriental 
town that we had seen ; remarkable for the entire diversity of 
its aspect from that of any like-sized town of Europe. A boat’s 
crew of the Moors was soon at our ship’s side, and up upon 
our decks; strange specimens of the new race we were so 
anxious to behold: their bronzed legs bare up to the knee; 
above that, a kind of knickerbocker, mostly hanging in tatters ; 
the universal Arab bernouse, of rude material, over their 
shoulders, and a many-folded turban on the head; and yet, 
withal, a complacent ease and dignity in their bearing, that 
quite prevented you from taking these tattered, turbaned, maho- 
gany-coloured men for savages. A gigantic fellow, one of the 
worst-clad and wildest-looking of the whole, jabbered, and ges- 
ticulated, and strutted about among the sailors with an air of 
complete and conscious superiority. We were now informed that 
there should be no lack of fellow-passengers for the rest of our 
voyage ; that crowds of the Hadji, more than we could take in, 
were waiting for the first vessel to Alexandria ; and, indeed, as 
we turned our glasses upon the beach, we could see there 
crowds of their dusky tents. 

During the night the weather changed again, and during the 
whole of the next day (Monday) there was such a swell on the 
sea, and such a surf beat in upon the shore, that there could be 
no communication with the land. We were kept the whole 
day long rolling fearfully, with steam up, ready to go off on a 
moment’s notice if the anchor failed to hold. In the mean- 
time, some preparations were made for the reception of our 
new shipmates. The ladies’ cabin, which, not needed hitherto, 
had been filled with bale goods, was cleared out, that it 
might be occupied by a party of Moors of the better class. 
To make room in the hold for the bale-goods, a number of 
large crates of crockery were taken up out of it; and as not 
being so liable to be damaged by exposure, were placed on and 
across the deck, and so close in upon the cabin-door as to leave 
only the narrowest passage for us to get at the poop-ladder. 
The fore-deck had previously been encumbered with two 
forty-five-feet steel boats for the Pasha of Egypt, two large 
Blakely gun-carriages, and a quantity of oil-casks, but now it 
seemed that all access to it was about to be cut off. The next 
day showed how fully every inch was to be occupied by the 
live cargo we were about to take in. From dawn to sunset 
large boat-loads of the Hadji were poured on board, with their 
bags of millet, cracked wheat, and other grain, their little cook- 
ing stoves and charcoal, and their water-bags, which often burst 
as they were chucked on deck ; for the embarkation was roughly 
managed, and little ceremony observed in dealing with the goods 
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and chattels of the pilgrims. Uttered in a language which none 
of the sailors understood, their directions, remonstrances, com- 
plaints, were of course unheeded. In vain they pointed, gesti- 
culated, screamed out in most frantic style, as they and their 
goods were parted, the latter pitched in a whirlpool of con- 
fusion on the deck. One of the mates, stick in hand, stood 
on the gangway to receive the tickets, and to seize and appro- 
priate, at the same time, all guns, pistols, knives, etc., which 
their owners could not manage to conceal. A very wise pre- 
caution we felt this to be, as we looked upon the state of 
passionate frenzy into which the poor creatures were driven, as 
they were searching for their lost goods, and quarrelling about 
their places on the deck, which they were left to take up as 
best they could. It was no fault of the sailors that such rough 
handling had to be given. So great a multitude could not 
otherwise have been embarked in so short a time. In the 
course of twelve hours, 500 of them, with all their travel- 
ling gear, were hauled up the ship’s sides, and thrown pro- 
miscuously upon the deck. 

While this turbulent embarkation was going on, we rowed 
ashore, and spent a few hours in Tangier. From the top of the 
English hotel, we looked down upon a multitude of small square 
enclosures, surrounded by low flat-roofed buildings, huddled 
together, with narrow filthy passages, scarce worthy the name 
of streets, between the rows. In the centre of most of these 
enclosures, shading the empty space walled in for the comfort 
and convenience of each household, stood a broad-leaved fig-tree, 
under which any man might sit secure.'' The articles offered us 
for sale in the bazaars we visited were some of them attractive 
enough, both from their materials and forms, but as we had 
Cairo, Damascus, and Constantinople before us, we prudently 
refrained from any but a few trifling purchases. There are many 
Jews here, sharing with their Moorish brethren the long exile 
from Spain. We stepped into one of their schools, and had before 
our eyes the scene, with which description had rendered us fami- 
liar, of the whole band of scholars, book in hand, sitting in 
oriental fashion on the ground, repeating together, in a kind of 
chant, the passage they were being taught to read, and accom- 
panying the chant with a constant rocking of the body to and fro. 
A considerable amount of business, mostly in the hands of the 
Jews, is done at Tangier. From the country round, Gibraltar 
draws large supplies, and we saw and heard enough of the 
manufactures of the place, to be satisfied that a lucrative trade, 
even with our own country, might be carried on. There is a 
cloth made here, which we saw worn by an English officer, 


1 See 1 Kings iv. 25. 
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that would be admirable for a shooting dress: the suit costing 
about six shillings. But we were not in search of statistics, nor 
concerned in affairs of commerce. We wanted only to get a 
general glance of the outside of things, and so, hiring each a 
donkey, off we set to take a ride through the town, and a little 
way into the country. Our saddles consisted of large stuffed 
sacks, which made the legs of the rider splay out at a consider- 
able angle of elevation, and rendered it not very easy for the 
uninitiated to keep his seat when the frisky little creatures set off, 
with ten times more spirit than donkeys have in our dull climate. 
Ten riders mounted so, exhibiting in quick succession, in bodies, 
arms, and legs, such a variety of grotesque attitudes, was a 
sight even for apathetic easterns to look at, the peals of laughter 
with which we accompanied our movements adding much to 
our own enjoyment of the scene. 

On returning to the “ Araxes,” we found the work of embarka- 
tion nearly completed; the deck and forecastle so densely 
packed that the only way of communication with the forward 
part of the ship was by the bridge or plank gangway ; and even 
upon it, when it broadened out near the forecastle, a small 
colony of Jews, consisting of two or three families, on their 
way, like ourselves, to Jerusalem, had established themselves,— 
kept thus apart from the Mohammedans below—who had now 
squatted down in their oriental fashion, each man not under his 
own vine, but on the top of his own baggage. And nothing 
could be more striking than the quickness and completeness of 
the transition from the fierce excitement, the tumult of tem- 
pestuous passions, which reigned upon the deck while the men 
were struggling for their places, into the stillness of that pro- 
found torpor—that sluggish and apparently undisturbable repose 
into which they settled down—as dull and lifeless a mass of 
humanity as eye ever rested on. The great majority of them 
coming from the interior of the country, had never been at 
sea ; it was a desperate, and, to their faith, somewhat doubtful 
risk that they were running in committing themselves to the 
deep; but it was the will of Allah, and it was done. There 
they were to meet their fate, and a sad enough one that fate 
seemed about to be. 

The night came on so boisterous that the captain had some 
difficulty in getting the ship safe out of the roadstead ; and 
then when she got into the open sea, the skies poured down 
torrents of rain; and as the gale rose, the burdened vessel 
plunged among the waves, shipping many heavy seas. Exposed, 
without any sort of protection, to the pelting of this pitiless 
storm, the poor creatures upon deck were drenched and soaked, 
their goods and provisions all thus damaged, many of them 
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destroyed. As one sea heavier than the rest broke over the 
ship, and poured its tons of water on the deck, setting all who 
lay on the lee scuppers literally afloat, one loud, wild cry ran 
from the frightened multitude—a cry to Allah for help. 

The help came in the good ship making her way through all 
the rough elements, and carrying us safely into Gibraltar. 
Here, as at Lisbon, we suffered a two days’ detention; but 
here, as there, our time was most agreeably filled up in driving 
round by Europa Point to the Governor’s cottage ; climbing the 
Rock ; gazing on the glorious panorama spread out around us ; 
descending into the galleries cut in the solid rock; crossing 
the neutral ground ; driving out to the Spanish town of San 
Roque, and dining with Mr. Sutherland, to whose kindness we 
were much indebted during our short stay in this wonderful 
place. 

We left Gibraltar on Friday the 13th March, and all went 
well with us till Sunday afternoon, when the wind rose till 
at last it blew a whole gale. Many were the anxious visits to 
the barometer; it was still falling. Again, during the fitful 
and fearful gusts of the tempest, the aneroid began to vibrate 
visibly. The darkness was appalling. Bright sheet lightning 
astern, ahead, and on the beam, for a moment lit up the hori- 
zon, then back into that great darkness we were plunged. The 
gale increased. Above its howling rose the piteous cries of 
the Hadji, as the big seas broke over them. Every one, 
sailors and passengers, were solemnized. Our captain grew 
anxious ; the lives of so many human beings were at stake. 
He knew, as many of us did, that if the ship broached to, or 
was pooped, hundreds of these poor pilgrims would be plunged 
into the deep, and on the ship would drive, while they were 
left to sink into the dark waters. Captain Jenkins, humane 
as he was intelligent, felt the responsibility, and calmly and re- 
solutely did all that could be done. The long hours of that 
terrible night wore through, and with the dawn the gale sub- 
sided. Daylight showed the deck where the Hadji lay—worn 
out and silent now, drenched with rain and salt water—huddled 
together like heaps of wet and dirty flannel rags. It was diffi- 
cult to say what was a human being, and what a bale of goods. 
One poor fellow sat upon his saturated mat-bag of millet as 
upon an island, the water washing around him that the ship 
had taken in. Seeing himself noticed, he pointed piteously with 
both hands to the ruin of his earthly goods, gave a look of un- 
utterable despair, drew the hood of his bernouse over his face, 
and resigned himself to his fate. 

It is a point of duty with these pilgrims to carry no change 
of raiment with them. It can easily be imagined into what 
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condition their unchanged and unwashed garments pass. But 
add to this the filth accumulated by 500 of such creatures, men, 
women, and children (for there were some of all ages), kept 
closely packed for a fortnight together, with nothing provided 
but an extemporized stage of planks projecting from the vessel’s 
side, upon which few landsmen would venture. Had the 
weather been fair and calm and warm, the nuisance of a deck 
so occupied must have become absolutely unbearable. Happily, 
as no evil is unmixed with good, the constant wash of the water 
carried away much of the filth, and prevented perhaps a still 
greater evil—the breaking out of infectious disease. Even as it 
was, we made a very narrow escape in this respect. We had 
often visited the small platform, on a level with the bridge on 
which the Jewish families were located. The infant of one of 
these families was seized with an alarming illness. Its little 
eyes were soon closed up; its swollen face became featureless ; 
red spots covered its body; pustules appeared ; and small-pox 
at last and unmistakably revealed itself. We had a doctor 
among our cabin passengers, and every remedy that was at 
hand was tried, but tried in vain. True to the maternal instinct, 
the mother hugged what was fast becoming a mass of corruption 
closer and closer to her bosom. The infant died. The mother 
who held that dead infant in her arms was surrounded by other 
mothers with their children in close and continual contact. The 
danger of infection was imminent. It was necessary that the child 
should be taken from the mother, and buried without delay. She 
did not oppose, but it was truly affecting to see her wailing and 
rocking in Jewish fashion in her bitter grief. With gentle 
hands the sailors took the little body, wound it in a piece of 
canvas, put a piece of iron in the bundle to make it sink, and 
then slid it upon a plank over the bow into the deep. 

This happened the day before our arrival at Malta. No one 
told the captain of it. If known to him, he was bound to report 
it at the next port, and his doing so would put the vessel into 
quarantine and detain her for many days. The former practice 
was for the authorities themselves at each port to count the 
numbers of the pilgrims, and in this way detect any death. 
This practice has been given up, and in its stead the responsi- 
bility is thrown upon the captain, who is called upon, under 
heavy penalty in case of deception, to declare what sickness or 
death has taken place. It is very unfair to subject the captains 
engaged in this disagreeable, and, as it is now conducted, in- 
human traffic, to the temptation to which they are thus exposed. 
They know the serious check to which the trade would be 
exposed, were all the sicknesses and deaths, which actually occur, 
reported. The sailors and the passengers know this too. With 
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one consent a veil is thtown over what occurs, and no count is 
taken of the dead. So alive are the Hadji themselves to the 
danger of detention, that they conspire to conceal the deaths. 
There are comparatively few in the passage to Alexandria, while 
the pilgrims are yet fresh and unwearied, but they are numerous 
on the return passage, when they all are worn out. We were 
told, that in one way or other, one-third of those who leave home 
upon this pilgrimage perish by the way, and cases were recited 
to us of men dying on the deck, and being pushed by their 
neighbours into the sea the moment they had ceased to breathe, 
and of the dead being sat upon as bags for the purpose of con- 
cealment. 

But the crew of the vessels engaged in this traffic are sub- 
jected to still greater temptations than their commanders. Each 
pilgrim pays about £1 for his passage from Tangier to Alex- 
andria. The agent at Tangier gets a good percentage, and the 
captain a smaller one, on all the passage-money collected. As 
he never sees them after he takes their dollars, the agent tries 
to crush into the ship as many as the captain will admit. And 
we should have had one or two hundred more aboard, if that 
Hebrew at Tangier had had his will. But our captain was a 
humane man, and was not to be influenced by the prospect of 
a little additional gain to himself. I know, indeed, that he, 
and others like him, would most willingly forego their commis- 
sion, in order, by limiting the number, to put this trade on 
a more satisfactory basis. But how fares it with the common 
sailors, upon whom, without any addition to their pay, the 
trouble and extreme annoyance of managing a ship whose 
deck is covered with such a kind of cargo, is thrown? It can 
easily be imagined in what a false position towards each other 
the five sailors who, in our ship, constituted the one watch, and 
the six who constituted the other, stood to the 500 Moham- 
medans who were continually in their way, hindering all free 
movement. No means of communication existing between 
them, there was nothing for it but shoving the Moors aside 
in a way naturally creating irritation. But that was not the 
worst of it. Soon after leaving Tangier, a dollar was slipped 
into the hands of one of our cabin passengers by one of the 
Hadji. We could not at first imagine what the object of the 
poor fellow was, but soon found out that it was offered as a 
bribe to induce the receiver to do what he could to procure 
some additional comfort for the donor. Such bribes are offered 
to the sailors; and it is not unnatural that, hindered and 
hampered as they are in their work, they should be ready 
enough to remunerate themselves for the extra trouble, by 
taking all they can get, without being very careful as to the 
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return rendered. But it is equally natural that, if money be 
thus taken, and nothing be done for it, the givers should get 
angry, and materials thus accumulate for serious strife. One 
night, as we lay in the harbour of Malta, an affair broke out 
between the sailors and the pilgrims of a very threatening 
aspect, and which, had we not been so placed that the police 
could be and were called in to quell it, might have been most 
disastrous in the issue. A party of the pilgrims alleged that 
they had given to the sailors a considerable sum of money, to 
let them, during the rest of the voyage, into their berths on the 
forecastle, but that, after having occupied them for a day or 
two, they were turned out to make room for others, from whom 
a like remuneration on like conditions was to be obtained. The 
sailors denied the charge ; the Hadji affirmed it. The quarrel 
grew serious ; knives and swords were drawn. The mate inter- 
fered, and put one of the Hadji in irons. But for the circum- 
stance that the police of Malta were at hand, and that our 
captain, on his return to the vessel, dealt fairly by the Hadji, 
who evidently had been wronged, the matter might have had a 
very different result. But is it right to subject our sailors to 
the demoralizing influences of a system which has such a ten- 
dency to turn them into extortioners and tyrants ? 

Our stay at Malta was short. We had time enough, how- 
ever, to stroll up and down the strange flights of steps which 
constitute its streets, and look at some of the tempting pieces 
of lace and filigree work for which the Maltese are celebrated ; 
to ascend the Barraccas, from which one gets so fine a view of 
the harbour; saunter into the Church of St. John, to tread 
reverently the mosaic of knightly tombs which forms its floor, 
and gaze up to its vaulted roof of gilded arabesque; and make 
a hasty inspection of the antiquities and curiosities in the rooms 
of the ancient Residence of the Grand Masters. 

It seemed that having treated us so badly in the earlier part 
of our voyage, the wind and weather wished to part with us on 
friendly terms. We had a few lovely days between Malta and 
Alexandria. One afternoon, that of Friday the 20th March, 
was pre-eminently beautiful. The sea so calm, letting us look 
far down into its clear blue depths ; the air so pure and balmy ; 
the sun throwing such floods of radiance over the waters, and 
reddening the western skies with warmer hues than our north- 
ern heavens are accustomed to take on. The hours invited us 
to enjoyment, and so we had a game at quoits with the captain 
on the quarter-deck. Our Moorish friends, the occupants of the 
ladies’ cabin, joined us in the game, and seemed as much pleased 
as we were to have such a link of companionship for the time 
uniting us. The intercourse we could have with them was but 
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limited, yet it was singularly agreeable. In face, figure, dress, 
movement, you could not wish to look upon a finer set of men. 
We afterwards had occasion, in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, to 
see many specimens of handsome orientals, but none to compare 
with these, our Moors of the “ Araxes.” We lived together all 
day long upon the quarter-deck, and though our communion 
was very much restricted to such as could be carried on by the 
natural signs, we soon felt that we were in contact with kindly, 
courteous, educated men, who reciprocated all the little kindly 
offices which it was so pleasant on both sides to interchange. 
One_of these Moors, son of the consul from the Emperor of 
Marocco at Cairo, was particularly agreeable and gentlemanly in 
his deportment. Our first introduction to him was on the day 
after the embarkation at Tangier. He had brought a mule on 
board to convey as a present to the Pasha of Egypt. The saddle 
was covered with richly embroidered crimson cloth, and the bit 
and stirrup-irons were of plated steel inlaid with curious pat- 
terns. All this rich and ornamented mule-gear was left 
incautiously exposed upon the deck, and when the morning 
dawned after that terrible night, was found to be hopelessly 
injured. The expression of our sympathy with him on that 
occasion was the first link of a bond which drew closer and 
closer every day we were together. And it was with much 
regret that we parted from him at Alexandria. 

As the sun went down on the evening we have already 
spoken of, the Moors engaged in their devotions. These were 
generally performed beside us on the quarter-deck, and were 
thus frequently and closely observed. They had all the 
aspect of sincerity, solemnity, adoration. As we watched the 
bulk of the deck passengers, with rows of beads, their rosaries 
in hand, running through their prayers, it was evidently 
with most of them, a mere formal, mechanical, superstitious 
performance ; but it was not so with our friends of the quarter- 
deck, and I have seldom felt more impressed with the idea 
of a true, and deep, and purely spiritual worship of the Unseen 
than when witnessing their devotions. A knot of six or eight 
of them assembled ; they spread a rug upon the deck, took 
off their slippers, went through the form of washing hands 
and feet and body; then one of them, a little in front of the 
others, acted as the spokesman or leader, reciting aloud passages 
of the Koran, intermixed with short prayers and praises, in 
which all joined. When they stood and bowed together, 
dropping upon their knees, then stretching out their hands, 
bent them and their bodies, till, between their extended palms, 
nose and forehead touched the deck, and their prostrate forms 
appeared in such lowly attitudes, it was difficult to resist the 
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impression that it was the creature reverently humbling himself 
to the dust before the great Creator. 

The sun had set, and the prayers were over. But why was 
it that every face was turned now so intently in the one direc- 
tion? We looked along the deck, and there was one sea of 
faces with eyes all fixed upon the western skies. We had 
never seen the heavens so searched by so many keenly peering 
human eyes, and we wondered what all this could mean. We 
were soon enlightened. This was the night when, with the 
appearance of the new moon, the month during which the fast 
of Rhamadan was kept expired, and with the next day the 
feast of Bairam began. It was for the new moon they all 
were looking so eagerly. For a time she did not appear: we 
remembered that she was but two days old, an age at which 
she is not large enough to be visible with us ; and we imagined 
that they were going to be disappointed. But they knew 
better than we did about their own moon. A few minutes 
more of that ardent gazing, and then a shout, and the pointing 
with a finger here and there, proclaimed that the wished-for 
object had been seen ; a moment or two more, and the clapping 
of hands and the gleaming brightness of every eye proclaimed 
that all had caught the sight. We looked, and could at first 
see but a star or two shining faintly in the heavens ; at last there 
showed itself a slight thread-like are of faintest silvery light. 
It grew upon our eye in distinctness, but only to increase our 
wonder at its exceeding slenderness ; a wonder springing out 
of the fact that, at the same age, the moon is not visible in 
our skies. 

Up to this time there had been no other communication be- 
tween us and our friends in the ladies’ cabin than that which 
took place on deck ; but now, after we had retired from the 
deck, and while we were sitting in the cabin, the door opened, 
and the stately figures of two of the Moors appeared, one of them 
bearing a small tray in his hands, covered with small cups of 
spiced tea, and a bow] of small biscuits. After saluting us in true 
oriental style, this tray was laid upon our table, and our friends 
retired. It was an act of courtesy, the time, manner, and grace 
of which were peculiarly attractive. We tried to return it as best 
we could, but I fear that we fell short. Our ideas of Moorish 
courtesy were at their height, when a curious and most revolting 
scene occurred on deck among the lower class of Hadji. It 
appeared to be an outburst of superstition and fanatical zeal. 
A wild-looking fellow had gathered a crowd around him, which 
it seemed to be his object, by all kinds of excitemenis, to lash 
into a religious frenzy. Their bendings and dancings, and 
shoutings and howlings, were those of savage maniacs. Nor 
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did we well know what all this tumultuous excitement was to 
end in, if it should spread over the vessel and take the shape its 
leader gave it, when he collared one of our party, and seemed 
disposed to proceed to further acts of violence. Our com- 
panions, however, of the ladies’ cabin interposed, the son of the 
consul being particularly active. They succeeded in calming 
the tumult, but not without the employment of physical force 
exerted on the leader of the riot. It gave one an unpleasant 
impression of what, in the absence of such kind of control, an 
outbreak of this kind might become. 

On the evening of the 22d March, after a passage of twenty- 
six days—the longest and the worst that the captain had ever 
had—we steamed into the harbour of Alexandria. We an- 
chored close by two large Egyptian frigates. It is the custom, 
during the feast of Bairam, for the war-vessels in the port 
to fire salutes at sunset, and scarcely, after her long tossings, 
had our steamer got to rest, when flash and fire and smoke and 
loud report burst from port-hole after port-hole, along the 
broadsides of the two ships, which lay within forty or fifty 
yards of us. The rolling smoke, broken by blaze after blaze, 
and the thundering sounds that smote the ear and filled the air 
with their reverberations, conveyed a very good idea of what a 
sea-fight would be, and by natural association we thought of 
Nelson and the Nile. Next morning we took leave of our 
captain, with whom, in every particular, we had such good 
reason to be more than satisfied ; and as the only compensation 
we could think of, for the loss of time and no little discomfort 
to which we had been subjected in consequence of the shipment 
of such a number of pilgrims, we cherished the hope that by 
others like ourselves becoming actual eyewitnesses of what this 
traffic is, something might be done to alleviate its inhumanities. 
This trade is not confined to the vessels of any one Liverpool 
firm of shipowners. All having vessels on the line partake of 
it. It yields at little cost a considerable return. It has attained 
to a considerable magnitude, and it is likely to continue. As 
many, we believe, as 10,000 pilgrims are now annually conveyed 
in British ships between Alexandria and one or another port 
of Western Africa. Our ship was laden so deep at starting, that 
she had to discharge a part of the cargo at the quay in order to 
get out into the river, and yet 500 men, with a considerable 
quantity of baggage, were stowed upon her deck. When more 
lightly laden she has carried as many as 2000 at atime. With 
such a number on board, things must happen to which the interior 
of the slave-ship can supply the only parallel. If matters go on 
as they have been doing, sooner or later some fearful catastrophe 
is almost certain to occur; and then, when the lives of some 
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hundreds of human beings have been sacrificed, the indignation 
of our countrymen will be aroused. It were better surely that 
some inquiry should be made in time, and some remedy applied 
to such glaring evils; some limitation of the number to be 
carried by each ship enforced; some better provision made for 
the safety and comfort of the passengers ; something or other 
done to wipe away the disgrace, and to alleviate the miseries 
attendant upon this traffic as it is now being carried on. 

When Alexander the Great, on his way to the Temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon, was passing along a shoal and open beach that 
offered no protection tothe mariner, he came upon a large deep bay, 
formed by two promontories jutting out into the sea, with a small 
island in the centre, close upon the shore. He instantly fixed 
upon the spot as the site of a city, the plan of which he ordered 
his architect at once to draw, the lines of whose streets were 
laid out under his own direction. In the city so founded, his 
prophetic eye not only foresaw the future commercial capital of 
Egypt, but one of the greatest emporiums of trade in the world. 
And his anticipations were more than realized, when that bay, 
whose idle waters he had watched playing round the little island 
of Pharos, was crowded with vessels from every part of the 
Mediterranean,—-conspicuous among them, the great grain ships 
which carried on the traffic between Italy and Egypt; and when 
those empty spaces which he had marked off were occupied by 
the shops, and baths, and museums, and libraries, and theatres, 
and temples, numbered to us by hundreds and thousands, in 
which the business and the recreation of a busy population 
of more than half-a-million of inhabitants were carried on. 
Under the blighting rule of Saracen and Turk, Alexandria 
declined, till at the beginning of this century its trade was 
gone, and its population had dwindled down till it was con- 
siderably under ten thousand souls. Its recovery commenced 
under Mohammed Ali, and it has been steadily advancing ever 
since, its latest by far its most prosperous years. Its port is 
once more crowded, and its population ten times greater than 
it was. 

Let no reader think, however, that it is with a mind left free 
to muse over its former glories, and to forecast its future pro- 
spects, that the traveller is allowed to enter Alexandria. Land- 
ing from the steamer, you set your foot upon the quay,—if 
indeed you are permitted to do even that quietly, without a 
shouting at you by all kinds of screaming voices, and a tugging 
at you by all kinds of bare brown brawny hands. Once ashore, 
and clear of the Custom-house, you become at once the helpless 
prey of a living swarm, which closes in upon you. Where are 
you ? you are inclined to ask. What kind or race of boys are these 
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who are forcing in this way their donkeys upon you? They 
know at least that you are English, for your ear is saluted by 
familiar slang: “ Very jolly donkey, sir ;” “Take me, sir; my 
donkey has a screw in its tail;’ “Stunning donkey mine, sir, 
and no mistake.” Beset before, around, behind, what are you 
to do? Why, look around, select as quickly as you can the 
best donkey that is within your reach, jump on it without a 
moment’s delay, give a signal to the owner to be off, and off you 
are with one true defender now to fight a gallant battle for you 
as he carries you away in triumph; but have a little care, lest, 
counting upon the dull, slow paces of our western donkeys, you 
be not quickly tumbled ingloriously in the dust. 

Having found our way to the Hotel d’Europe in the large 
Frank Square, our party set forth instantly, under good and 
kindly escort, in a couple of carriages, to make a survey of the 
city. Both as respects its dead masonry, and its living popula- 
tion, Alexandria is almost as mongrel or piebald a place as 
Gibraltar ; the proportion of the western to the eastern element 
reversed ; the oriental preponderating in the one place as much 
as the European does in the other. But, amid the variegated 
orientalism of Alexandria, how shall the untaught eye be able 
to tell which is Nubian and which is Coptic,—which is Syrian, 
which is Greek, which is Turk,—for there they all are meeting 
you, and crossing you at every turn with every possible variety 
of feature, complexion, costume, the eye unable to detect any 
one prevailing type of face or dress. This is so bewildering and 
unsatisfactory, breaking so much the first impression which a 
purely and thoroughly oriental town would undoubtedly make, 
that if any one had the determination to do it,—keep down in 
his cabin at Valetta, land in the evening at Alexandria, shut his 
eyes as he drove to the station-house, and take the night train 
to Cairo, so that, full of London, Paris, and Marseilles, his eyes 
should open at once upon the wonders of the capital of Lower 
Egypt, I am persuaded he would be amply rewarded at the close 
for the self-denial practised by the way. The very mixture, 
however, of things at Alexandria has a charm of its own. 
And then everything is so new: strange birds, strange beasts, 
strange trees, strange flowers, strange men, and, I was going to 
add, strange women, but you have to be told at first that they 
are women, those large loose bundles of silk and cotton perched 
upon asses, with two yellow slippers projecting below, and a 
hooded and veiled protuberance above, out of which two eyes 
are peering. 

Mr. Johnston had some reason to expect that a Firman from 
the Turkish Government, which might. be of some use to us in 
Syria, was waiting him here, and our first visit was to the Con- 
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sul’s office to inquire about it. It had not arrived. The Con- 
sul-General, however, was in the inner office, and Mr. Johnston 
went in to speak to him. I waited without. Now, here I am 
obliged to inform my readers, that at Edinburgh I had placed 
myself absolutely at the disposal of a kind and skilful friend, 
experienced in Eastern travel, under whose direction I was 
accoutred from head to foot; all vestige of clerical attire re- 
moved. As no razor was to go along with us, for a week or two 
before leaving, I had allowed my beard to grow, and it had taken 
full advantage of the month it had got in the voyage out, so that, 
as there I stood, my hat swathed round with a loose fold of white 
muslin, my face half covered with a thick brown bristly half- 
grown beard, my body grey all over with flannel and with tweed, 
I certainly was sufficiently metamorphosed. It so happened, that 
in the course of conversation with our Consul-General, who was 
well acquainted with Edinburgh and its people, Mr. Johnston 
mentioned my name. “Ah,” he said, “Dr. Hanna; I know him. 
I would be glad to see him. Pray ask him to come in.” Such 
kindly summons I of course obeyed, and stood, as in duty bound, 
before the presence. But such a look as I encountered,—of sup- 
pressed surprise and doubt. He turned an inquiring glance at 
my introducer, but no further light for him from that quarter. 
There could be no doubt that it was as Dr. H. that I had been 
brought in. He fixed another look on me. There could be as 
little doubt that Dr. H., the figure that stood before him, could 
not be. A happy thought occurred, and with the graceful art of 
the well-bred man who wishes, as quickly and easily as he can, 
to get himself and another out of a dilemma: “Ah,” he said, 
“you are a friend of Dr. Hanna of Edinburgh.” It was one of the 
few instances in which, with a consciousness that I was speak- 
ing against appearances, I had to assert my own identity; but I 
must do him, whom I had for a moment seduced into a disbelief 
of that identity, the justice to say, that he took my testimony 
at once, although I could have quite excused him had I detected, 
which I did not, a little lingering doubt. Of course he has for- 
gotten all about it, but would, had he known of it, have shared 
in all the merriment which the recital of the scene afterwards 
afforded to us. 

In sailing into the harbour of Alexandria, one of the first 
objects which attracts the eye is the well-known Cleopatra’s 
Needle. This ancient obelisk was brought at some unknown 
date from Heliopolis. Of all about its erection Cleopatra was 
as ignorant as we are, and with its transportation she had 
as little to do. Its graceful form, and perhaps her admiration 
of it, might have something to do in connecting her name with 
it. But what are we to say of that twin-wonder of this city, 
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which for centuries, without doubt expressed or challenge given, 
got the name of Pompey’s Pillar? And yet now we know that 
Pompey had as little to do with it as Cleopatra had with the 
obelisk, the inscription upon it proving it to have been erected 
in honour of Diocletian. The rise and spread and general 
acceptance of such misnomers is but a single instance of what 
happened in those times of ignorance,—the traditions descend- 
ing to us from which, particularly as to the sacred sites in Syria, 
are so little to be trusted. It was curious to notice the differ- 
ence in the appearance of the hieroglyphics on the various sides 
of Cleopatra’s Needle. On those exposed to the wind from the 
desert they are in all instances obscured (in some obliterated) ; 
while on those exposed to the sea-breezes, they are almost as 
clear and clean as on the day they were chiselled upon the 
stone. If the hand of time be permitted to work on, as it has 
been lately doing, upon the base of Pompey’s Pillar, that noble 
column will be laid prostrate. Let us hope that the city autho- 
rities, if there be any such, or the government, will issue in- 
structions to have the necessary repairs effected, and in doing 
so direct their workmen to obliterate the names written in 
large and glaring characters, which we regret to see are those of 
our countrymen. 

Close by Pompey’s Pillar is a large burying-ground covering 
some acres. The graves are hollow, built of brick or stone, 
vaulted at the top, the round roof projecting slightly above the 
ground, A small stone stands at top and bottom, but rarely, if 
in this cemetery at all, is a name or inscription of any kind, desig- 
nating whose grave it is, to be met with. Some of the tombs 
are painted, but most of them are unrelieved by ornamentation of 
any kind; and owing, it is said, to the treacherous character of 
the ground beneath, the majority of them are more or less 
broken and cracked in their masonry, giving a peculiarly dreary 
and dilapidated look to the whole, which is not much relieved 
by the stunted greyish-green aloes, which are thickly planted 
among the graves to avert the effects of the evil eye upon the 
dead ; for the spirit is supposed to remain for some time in con- 
nexion with the body, and is capable therefore of being so 
affected. The Egyptians lay their dead uncoffined in tombs 
which are made large enough to allow them to sit up with ease 
and pass through the examination by two angels, to which it is 
imagined they are subjected the night after their interment. 

As close to Pompey’s Pillar on the one side as this cemetery 
was on the other, stood an Arab village, a collection of thin- 
walled, flat-roofed mud edifices eight or ten feet square, huddled 
disorderly together, with no openings on the sides for light or 
air but the one serving as the door. Curiosity drew us to these 
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hovels as the first of their kind that had come under our eye ; 
and we would fain have walked through among them, taking a 
peep into the interiors as we passed, but our near approach 
excited a great commotion, and though the men were absent, 
the women and children exhibited such unmistakable tokens 
of hostile purposes, that we beat a hasty retreat. 

We drove out along the Mahmudieh Canal, the great work 
of Mohammed Ali, executed in its entire length of forty miles 
within six weeks, and costing 30,000 lives. On one side of the 
canal lie the counting-house and gardens of the principal in- 
habitants of Alexandria—Christians, Jews, Turks, and Arabs. 
In the midst of these are the public gardens, upon which 
no little labour has been bestowed; one cannot say with the 
effect of realizing the end contemplated, that of making them 
like the public gardens of our chief cities in the west. Finer 
individual plants and flowers, exhibiting a far more luxuriant 
growth than any to which our eye is here familiar, undoubtedly 
they exhibit ; but there is wanting the fresh, green, leafy beauty 
which gives such a charm to all our western vegetation, whether 
to the park and forest trees without, or to the garden within. 
In returning to our hotel, we stepped into an inferior kind of 
café to taste the bread and some of the vegetables and fruits 
peculiar to the country, and to watch the motley groups, mostly 
in this instance Turkish soldiers, who were making merry 
over their beer. As this one of the days of the Bairam feast 
required, many of them got sufficiently excited, but the excite- 
ment was not that of intoxication. Had we known what they 
were saying to one another, sometimes singing or chanting 
together, we might have tried to sympathize with the merriment 
that was going on; but as it was to us an unmeaning panto- 
mime, we took a speedy departure, carrying with us, however, 
the impression that the jubilation was more innocent and less 
riotous than what, in like circumstances, we should have seen 
in one of our own country taverns. 

Having made the most of our day in Alexandria, we took the 
train next morning to Cairo. A railway in Egypt! What a 
bringing together of the two extremes, the earliest and the 
latest forms of civilisation, does it exhibit! The station-house 
at starting was a singular sight. The same confusion and 
crowding, and hastening to and fro of eager and active officials as 
on the platform of one of our English railway stations, but all 
those crowds rushing about with and for their tickets, and all those 
guards and porters and other servants, clad in oriental garb, 
and jabbering in the Arab tongue. One thing is clear, that this 
great instrument of modern locomotion, which in our Indian 
possessions is breaking down the spirit of caste in so speedy 
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and unexpected a way, has dispelled, as if by the stroke of the 
magician’s wand, the slumbrous and apathetic spirit which had 
settled down (many were telling us fixedly and for ever) upon 
all Eastern lands. The first sentence of Eliot Warburton’s 
delightful volumes runs thus, “ Immutability is the most striking 
characteristic of the East ;’ and truly, till the railways invaded 
the latter land, it did look as if the modes of transit in Syria 
and Egypt were destined to preserve that characteristic: the 
same in slowness as they were thirty centuries ago ; the modern 
Nile boat, with all its internal conveniencies and luxuries, doing 
but little to accelerate the slow pace at which all things seemed 
determined to keep moving in this land. But here comes the 
snorting, thundering engine, that won’t tolerate slowness in any- 
thing, dead or living, which has anything to do with it ; spread- 
ing its own fiery spirit all around, and see how it has made these 
Egyptians move! All along the line from Alexandria to Cairo, 
a seven hours’ journey, at all the stations there was a bustle 
and animation which had quite a home look to our eye. And 
yet what a difference! Instead of our dray-horses, with their 
great cart-loads behind them, there were those long-necked, 
solemn-looking camels striding into the station-yards, with huge 
bales of cotton! and of blue rags for our mills at home heaped 
upon their backs; the driving in, and the unloading, and the 
weighing, and the lifting away into the trucks and carriages, all 
going on with an alertness and a vigour, not to speak of a gesti- 
culation and a shouting that none of our railway-porters or Irish 
navvies could beat. It was the same at almost every station 
that we passed : crowds of men working as briskly and heartily 
as any, even an Egyptian, overseer could desire. Yet had not 
the stimulant been applied, these very men, at the same time of 
the day, would have been sitting half asleep in shady places, 
smoking their long pipes. When the railway from Alexandria 
to the Cataracts is completed, in this new wonder-worker the 
old river will have found for the first time a rival ; but getting 
over all jealousy, let steam and water work together, the one 
taking charge of the soil, and the other of its products, and old 
Father Nile may see the child that he was once so proud of, as 
the eldest born of all civilized nations, resume its position and 
renew its youth. 

We reached Cairo about four o’clock, having left Alexandria 


1 Jn 1821, the cotton plant grew only as an ornament in some gardens 
near Cairo. In 1834, 34,000 bales of Egyptian cotton were imported into 
this country. In 1835, 100,000 bales, weighing 175,000 cwt. were imported. 
In 1857, 219,038 ewt. were imported. During the present year, 700,000 
acres are devoted to its growth, which will yield 420,000 bales, each of 500 
Ibs. weight, or 200,000,000 lbs. weight in all. 
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about half-past nine, and as the table-d’héte at Shepherd’s was not 
till half-past six, we took a carriage and drove through the city 
to the citadel. There stands the Great Mosque of Mohammed 
Ali, upon which the labour of so many years has been bestowed, 
and not, as we think, in vain. Both in general effect, and in 
the beauty and richness of its details, the interior of this edifice 
vies with those of the finest cathedrals of the West. From the 
height on which the building stands, you look down upon the 
city, with its 400 minarets, lying at your feet, and across the 
valley of the Nile, till, shadowed by the setting sun, beyond the 
river, the line of the Pyramids is seen, dotting the border that 
separates the green and verdant plain from the wastes of the 
Nubian desert stretching away to the westward. The evening 
was hazy, so that we did not see to perfection a view which has 
been described by so many travellers as one of the finest in the 
East. In going to and returning from the citadel, we got our 
first glance at those wonderful bazaars, to which we afterwards 
returned as often as we had a spare hour of our few days to 
give to them, and which grew upon us the more we saw of them. 
A vast labyrinth of long, narrow, unpaved, undrained lanes, 
never straight for more than a hundred yards or so, winding 
and bending in all kinds of curves, and intersecting each other at 
different angles ; these alleys nearly closed in above by the pro- 
jecting stories of the houses, and lined on either side below by 
open, square, doorless stalls, into which there is no entrance for 
the purchaser, and within which, ensconced amid his goods, sits 
the most extraordinary of shopkeepers. No keen look-out 
kept for those who may be eyeing his goods apparently with 
intent to purchase ; no haste, even when addressed, to present 
his articles; no care to praise or to press them in any way 
upon the attention of the purchaser. He looks, he moves, he 
acts, as if he had most thoroughly made up his mind, that if 
his goods were to be sold that day, and to that man or woman 
who is then before him, sold they will be, whatever he may say 
or do, and so to fate he leaves that, as he leaves all things else. 
We stood for a few moments opposite one of these stalls to 
contemplate its occupant, a venerable old patriarch, seated at 
ease upon a comfortable dais, his head bent a little back, that 
through the spectacles that bestrode his aquiline nose, he might 
command at the right distance the page of the Koran which he 
was conning, as quietly and absorbedly as if he were alone in 
some secluded place; his thchibouk was between his legs, its 
amber mouth-piece nearly touching the lips, to which it cost 
little effort so frequently to apply it; a glass of water, and an 
apparatus for making coffee within his reach, so that whether 
customers appeared or not,—and to that he appeared to be 
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supremely indifferent,—his comfort for the day seemed abun- 
dantly provided for. With all shades and varieties of indolent 
sans-souci-ism, such was the spirit that reigned within the 
stalls. And yet down between the rows of those quietists in 
the boxes, there ran a living, constant, crowded, troubled cur- 
rent of men and women, and asses and camels and carriages ; 
the narrow passage often blocked up, and scarcely ever being 
so open or unoccupied as not to require constant watchfulness 
on the part of the passenger. To stand within one of the few 
recesses that afforded something like protection from the passing 
crowd, and to gaze now at the rapid stream in the centre, and 
then at the motionless figures so quaintly placed on either side,— 
the thoroughfare of any great city in the west cannot furnish 
anything half so piquant and amusing. Our chief regret on 
leaving Cairo was, that we had had so few hours to give to such 
an enjoyable occupation. 

A two hours’ ride, chiefly along the causeways raised above 
the adjoining fields, high enough to overtop the annual inunda- 
tions of the river, and shaded by acacias, sycamores, tamarisks, 
and fig-trees, carried us to the site of the ancient Heliopolis, the 
On of Scripture. The Temple of the Sun, one of the oldest 
temples of the world, stood here, and as a solitary record of it, 
there rises still upon the spot where first it was erected, a soli 
tary obelisk. One cannot tell why it is, but there are some 
objects which affect you peculiarly. It was so with this lonely 
obelisk. The impression may be owing in part to the favour- 
able circumstances under which we looked at it. There it was 
in the centre of an unenclosed field; we could approach it 
freely ; it stood by itself, no ruins near, nor any other object of 
the kind to divide attention with it. And we were left alone 
to muse and gaze, nor guide, nor interpreter, nor importunate 
Arab screaming for backsheesh to disturb our meditations. We 
had it all to ourselves, and we could stand before it and remember 
that it may possibly have been there when Abraham first came 
down into Egypt,—that it certainly was there when, somewhere 
in this neighbourhood, Joseph met and married the daugh- 
ter of the high priest of that very temple of which it formed a 
part. Old Jacob looked at it as among the wonders of that 
strange land to which they brought him down, and where his 
son had risen to such an unexpected place of dignity and power. 
Herodotus saw and described it. Plato lived and studied for 
years beside it. And there was a young Child whose eyes may 
have rested upon it, for it is but a few furlongs off that the 
large old gnarled fig-tree stands, beneath which tradition 
says that Joseph and Mary rested, in their flight from Beth- 
lehem into this land. The tradition may be false; but this 
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district of Goshen was the one to which they naturally would 
first come, and upon its fields and cities and temples, as upon 
those of the only land besides that of his birth in which he ever 
dwelt, the eyes of the young child Jesus may have opened. 

On our way back from Heliopolis, we stopped near the city 
to inspect the tombs of the Caliphs. Near one of them a group 
of women and children had gathered. Some sad event had hap- 
pened. They were showing all the symptoms of the wildest 
grief, and that in a way by voice and gesture, that to those less 
demonstrative might seem extravagant, however natural it was to 
them. We drew near, and stood for a few minutes contemplat- 
ing the sight. One woman—apparently the chief mourner on 
the occasion—was utterly frantic. She threw herself on the 
ground, buried her hands deep in the sand, and flung it over her 
head in such quantities, and with such vehemence and rapidity, 
that clouds of it rose around her, and almost hid her from our 
sight, weeping and wailing “in dust and ashes.” We learned 
afterwards that her son had been detected in the committal of 
some petty offence, and that, as his punishment, he had been 
enrolled in the army. It was the same as death. The mother 
knew that she should never see him again. She had just heard 
of her child’s fate a few minutes before we saw her, and in the 
midst of her family and friends was lamenting him as to her 
worse than dead. The conscription is one of the curses of this 
Jand. Mothers and children know what a grave the army is, 
and to escape it many youths voluntarily put out their right eye 
in order to disqualify them. We had noticed the frequency of 
the mutilations, but were at first ignorant of the reason. 

Neither our first sight of the Pyramids from the railway 
about twenty miles below Cairo, nor our second from the plat- 
form of the citadel, had strongly impressed us. Of course, it 
was easy to create an impression, by calling to our memory 
what the objects were that we were looking at; but I am speak- 
ing of their own immediate and direct effect upon the eye and 
mind. We thought it would be different upon a closer inspec- 
tion, and gave two days to a visit to them. Our first day’s route 
carried us first to Old Cairo, a little above which we crossed the 
Nile,—-here, undivided, flowing on as it has done for so many 
centuries, not simply fertilizing, but creating and renewing, year 
by year, the soil of the first civilized, and in many respects the 
most wonderful of all lands. Our brisk little donkeys, with 
neither fear nor reverence for the great river, leaped into the 
large ferry-boat, and seemed quite at home in the crossing. 
Our eyes were occupied with the huge and strangely constructed 
rafts that were floating down past us, and with the large, yet 
light and graceful, lateen sails with which the Nile boats make 
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their way against the stream. A mile or two’s ride on the 
western side of the river carried us through a grove of date- 
palms, and past a village in the neighbourhood. The weekly 
market was being held. We wondered whence the vast multi- 
tude which was congregated upon the ground had come, and 
what the traffic was which involved the changing of hands of 
the many hundreds of horses, donkeys, and camels exposed for 
sale. The sight, however, but confirmed the impression of the 
dense populousness of some parts of Lower Egypt, that we had 
received from the crowded state of the roads near some of the 
villages which we had passed on our way from Alexandria to 
Cairo. It is well known indeed that the population of Egypt 
is comparatively small, not more than a third of what it was 
in the time of the Pharaohs—nor more than a fourth of 
what the country if all well cultivated could support. I pre- 
sume that those districts which poured out such a teeming popu- 
lation were but offering to our eye a picture of what the 
whole country, if only as well tilled, would present. At a 
turn of the road a eunuch upon a dromedary swept past us; 
the long, swift, easy stride of the animal, and wonderful rapidity 
of the movement, were very striking; the more so to us, 
as it was the one and only instance in which we saw this 
animal put to its full speed, and recognised the justice with 
which when so moving it has been called the express train of 
the desert. There is not much to be seen now of the ruins 
of Memphis. They were once very extensive, and may appear 
so again if the sand that has gathered over them were removed. 
A little pond of water near to this great city, which was six 
miles in diameter, marks the site of the famous Acherusian lake 
across which the Egyptians carried their dead, to be buried 
in the tombs cut in the adjacent rocks; the ceremonies that 
they used on such occasions giving birth to all the picturesque 
details of the Grecian mythology touching Charon and his boat, 
and the lands to which the spirits of the departed were carried. 
It gives one a wonderful idea of the antiquity of those actual 
customs out of which myths so fanciful were in another land 
so early bred. 

A long subterranean gallery, cut out of the solid rock, about 
twenty feet high and as many feet broad, introduces you to the 
Tombs of the Sacred Bulls. On each side of this gallery are 
vaults, whose floors are five or six feet below the level of the 
passage, and which contain each a massive sarcophagus, about 
fourteen feet long by eight feet broad and seven feet high— 
huge blocks of black porphyry which must have been cut out 
of the quarries of Upper Egypt. Each ponderous lid was pushed 
aside, so that we could see into the interior of these large stone 
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coffins, but all was emptiness within. Emerging from these 
singular vaults, we rode along the border of the Desert. I had 
noticed below our feet what looked like, and what turned out 
to be, broken chalk-like pieces of human bones ; and now for 
miles we rode over a soil partly composed of the sand of the 
desert and partly of these mouldering relics of the dead—mil- 
lions upon millions of fragments of human bones—all that re- 
mained now of the multitudes by whom Memphis and the 
neighbouring towns upon the river had once been inhabited. 
Nothing that I saw in Egypt—the great tombs of kings and 
ruins of old temples—impressed me so much as this vast open 
sepulchre of the unknown and unrecorded dead,—the mingling 
here with the common earth, truly “dust to dust, and ashes to 
ashes” of the remains of so many human beings, each one of 
whom when living had his own individual joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears. The outward history of some of Egypt’s ancient 
kings we may come to know a little more of than we do, but 
the individual history of those millions whose blanched remains 
lie scattered here, to be crushed and broken beneath each step 
the traveller takes, none shall ever tell us aught of it, and yet it 
would be by far the more interesting story of the two. 

The sun was setting as we reached the Great Pyramid of 
Ghizeh. During the day, as we were getting nearer and nearer 
it, we had expected that it would be swelling out in its propor- 
tions to our eye; but it continued to look as distant, and of nearly 
the same bulk as at the first; and even now, when we were at 
its base, and gazed at it in that twilight which should have had 
some magnifying power, it failed to convey to us any such idea 
of its vastness as its actual magnitude should, as we imagined, 
have created. As no better accommodation for the night could 
be got, we selected a cave—an old tomb it was—in the rocky 
platform upon which the pyramid stands. Our arrival had 
goon been noised abroad, and with the speed of vultures collect- 
ing round their prey, a crowd of Arabs gathered around us. 
We got hold of the sheikh, and committing ourselves to his 
care, prepared for our supper in the cave, and our slumber for 
the night. The one was managed pleasantly enough. We 
spread our rugs, struck our lights, fastened our candles in little 
hillocks of stone, spread out our viands, and, in the best of 
spirits and appetite, partook of our repast. But the sleeping 
was a different affair. True, we were well guarded. There, to 
keep our minds at rest, at the entrance of our cave, looking in 
wistfully ever and anon, as if he only desired a hint to join our 
circle, stood the Arab sheikh—an uncouth enough figure, with 
his long brass-ribbed gun in hand, blocking up the only open- 
ing through which we could look out upon the starry heavens. 
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And his ten associates were in watch without, letting us know 
by their incessant chatter, and the occasional firing of an alarm- 
gun, that they were carefully earning the promised backsheesh. 
But that hard floor, and that uncomfortable pillow, and that 
restless multitude of assaulters, by whom every part of our poor 
prostrate bodies was attacked, made sleep utterly impossible. 
I was happily placed tk» nearest to the opening of the cave ; 
so, after various vain attempts made with closed eyelids, I 
turned my face outward, and spent the hours in studying the out- 
line of the sheikh, gazing at the stars, musing upon the strange 
circumstances in which we were at the moment, and in many 
other thoughts and meditations, which the reader will quite 
forgive me for not attempting to record. 

With the first gleam of the dawn we rose, and after a hasty 
toilet—a spongeful of water its only implement—we prepared 
for the ascent. Two or three Arabs attached themselves to each 
of us, one laying hold of each arm, and the third following be- 
hind, prepared to meet the exigencies of the way. The per- 
pendicular height to be ascended was only 460 feet, but then 
this was to be reached by a slope which added more than 100 
feet to the space to be got over, and that space was occupied by 
240 steps, each step at least twice as high as that in an ordinary 
staircase. The race was between Tennent and Constable. The 
latter, the youngest, tallest, strongest of our party, who, to their 
great astonishment, breaking loose from the grasp of his guides, 
strode up without stopping, was the first upon the summit. 
Having paused by the way, I was the last at the top; but 
when I reached it, I found that there was not one of us 
who did not confess that it was the most fatiguing piece of 
work that he ever had gone through. But it was over, and 
there we were upon the square platform which forms the 
summit, waiting for the sunrise. It came in a few minutes: 
the great orb of day, raising himself above the line of dis- 
tant hills that skirted the Red Sea, scattering as he rose 
the mists of the morning, and shining down into the green 
valley, the land of Egypt, below. It was a scene for silent, 
absorbing contemplation. But there we were, on a platform 
about thirty feet square, with at least twenty Arabs who had 
climbed up with us, giving us not a moment’s respite, singing 
to us scraps of English or American songs, teasing us with all 
kinds of questions, telling us of their different performances, 
and offering to run up this Pyramid and run down that one in 
such impossible times. It was in the midst of all these distrac- 
tions that Mr. Johnston spread out his map, and adjusting his 
compass, made his observations, and wrote thus to one of his 
children :—- 
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“* On the top of the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
Friday morning, 27th March 1863. 

“ Thinking that you would like to have a short note to your- 
self from your wandering papa, I have brought pen and ink up 
with me, that we may have some communings together on this 
wonderful monument. You must, then, place yourself in ima- 
gination by my side, and I shall endeavour to point out to you 
the leading features of the glorious scene before me. You will see 
from the map and compass on the flat stone that we are looking 
with our face due east, where we have just seen the sun rise slowly 
and majestically above the horizon, projecting the shadow of 
our Pyramid clearly and definitely on the sand. Look now 
towards the south-east, and you will observe the swelling fore- 
ground of Sakhara and Abousir, with the remains of Memphis, 
where we were yesterday, and where we travelled over miles 
and miles of the ruins of the once great city, and miles also of 
human remains, the bones mixed like chalk with the sand. 
Then right before us is the Nile, stretching like a silver thread, 
coming from unknown sources, far among the mountains of 
Abyssinia, and spreading life and plenty over an extent of 2000 
miles, with a regularity that is miraculous, and which renders 
this one of the greatest wonders in the world. Then turn to- 
wards the north-east ; just over the village of Ghizeh, and to the 
left of Cairo, dim in the distance, we see the undulating hills of 
the green and fertile land of Goshen,—green and fertile still as 
it was in the days when the patriarchs herded their cattle and 
tended their flocks there ; and in the same direction, but much 
nearer to us, is the site of Heliopolis, the On of Scripture, where 
we were on Wednesday, the most solemnizing and affecting 
place I have ever been in, for there we saw the oldest human 
monument in situ in existence, known to be more than 4000 
years old, and still quite perfect. . . . Then a little to the north, 
but not yet visible, the Nile branches off to form the Delta. 
In this direction took place the Battle of the Pyramids, when 
Napoleon’s famous saying was uttered, ‘ Soldiers, forty Centuries 
look down upon you!’ But the most striking thing here, and 
partly unexpected, is the sharp and definite line which separates 
the bright green valley of the Nile in the east, from the whitey- 
brown expanse of the Libyan desert on the west. Turn round 
with me, and you will observe its undulating surface stretching 
as far as.the eye can see, to the distant blue horizon, like a vast 
ocean, a tideless sea, the waves of which have been suddenly 
arrested, and turned into stone.” 


Others who entered alone, or more slenderly escorted, may 
have found the passages into the interior of the Great Pyramid, 
and the chambers into which these passages lead, cool enough 
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to indulge at leisure in observations and reflections, but for our- 
selves, we found those narrow slippery ascents and descents so 
toilsome, and the atmosphere of the chambers, when we got into 
them, so close and suffocating, that we were glad to make our 
escape into the open air, and to take upon trust all that their ex- 
plorers have told us of the wonders of these deep stony retreats. 

At the foot of the Great Pyramid the Sphinx lies broken and 
half-buried now ; but when it stood exposed and unmutilated, 
those who gazed upon that wonderful countenance and those 
colossal limbs, must have received a far deeper impression from 
it, of mingled intelligence and power—vast, serene, immutable, 
benignant—than ever could have come from those stiff, straight- 
lined, triangular structures by which it is encompassed. 

At mid-day we were wandering through the vine-latticed 
garden, which the Pasha has in vain tried to keep up in some- 
thing like English order upon the island of Rhoda; looking 
down into the deep square enclosure in which the Nilometer, 
the instrument for measuring the rise and fall of the annual 
inundations of the river, stands. We and other European coun- 
tries are as dependent for our crops upon the water that comes 
to us from the clouds, as Egypt is upon that which comes from 
the river, but the Egyptian dependence is one more mysterious 
in its origin, and more distinct and palpable in its issues. The 
Nile rises annually from twenty-four to thirty feet. With wonder- 
ful regularity, year after year, for untold ages, it has kept within 
these limits ; and it is well for the inhabitants it has been so, 
for if the rise be less than twenty-four feet, there is dearth, if it 
sink so low as twenty feet, there is famine. On the other hand, 
if it exceed thirty feet, the villages are flooded, the crops are in- 
jured, and the lives of man and beast imperilled. Twice only 
that we know, in the years 966 and 1199, it was so low as nine- 
teen feet, and the horrors that ensued were frightful. Once, and 
that so lately as 1861, it rose three or four feet above its ordi- 
nary maximum, and great loss of stock was the result. Now, 
to the common eye it does look very wonderful, the Nile’s so 
faithful keeping both as to time and as to quantity—the last 
within so narrow boundaries—of its annual engagements, to pre- 
serve this land from famine, and to guard it against ruin. Even 
when we are told, that it is the annual rain-falls in the mountains 
of Abyssinia, from which the periodical inundation flows, it still 
strikes the imagination with surprise, that the rain-falls should 
not only be so constant in their seasons and their amount, but 
that they should be so poured into the river as to realize results 
so regular. The recent discoveries of the outlet of the Nile 
from great mountain lakes, may explain all this to us; but to 
the Egyptians of all bygone ages, and especially to those of 
them who knew most of other lands, what an inscrutable mystery 
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must this rise of their unique river have presented! No wonder 
that, as they felt how entirely, for the plenty or the scarcity of 
each recurrent year, they hung so helplessly upon the few feet 
more or less of rain that the Nilometer should exhibit, they 
should have men stationed to watch the instrument hour by 
hour, that three times each day proclamation should be made 
of the result from mosque to mosque, from minaret to minaret. 
No wonder that in the earliest times, and under the sense of 
such absolute and entire dependence on it, they should have 
bowed before the power which so held them in its grasp, and 
whilst with the inhabitants of other lands, they worshipped sun, 
moon, and stars, they should have had a deity of their own 
beside, and worshipped the River-God. 

Perhaps the strangest sight we saw in Egypt, was the exhibi- 
tion of the dancing Dervishes in their college at Old Cairo. We 
entered an open plot of ground, and occupied some of the seats 
provided for strangers, close to one of the walls. A separate 
central wooden enclosure was reserved for the Dervishes. There, 
under the shadow of a venerable sycamore tree, sat the chief 
priest, receiving each new comer as he entered. The greatest 
homage was paid to him,—each one as he approached bowing to 
the ground, and kissing the hand held out to him in the most 
formal and reverent fashion. Small cups of coffee, without milk 
or sugar, were handed to us, for, unlike the Mohammedans 
generally, the Dervishes invite rather than repel Christians 
from entering their mosques, and being present at their religious 
exercises. The number needful being at last complete, a move 
to the mosque was made. The band of Dervishes proceeded, 
and we entered after them, taking off our shoes at the door. It 
was a large plain unfurnished apartment, with walls, and roof, 
and dome whitewashed, and a few pieces of old armour, and one 
or two old flags of various colours hung upon one of the walls. 
Beneath these, upon his prayer-carpet, the high priest, as we 
shall call him, took up his position, supported by one or two 
dignitaries, as we presumed, of a higher than the common order. 
The others, about thirty in number, formed themselves into 
two rows on either side of him, running into a semicircle in his 
front. One or two of those who placed themselves close to the 
high priest on his right hand, held a pipe, a little drum, or a 
tambourine in their hand. All sat at first upon the floor, and 
bowing first to their chief, and then from side to side to one 
another, began repeating in a low monotonous chanting tone, 
accenting each syllable, and keeping time with the bowing of 
their heads, “ La-illah-al-allah.” While this quiet preliminary 
part of the performance was going on, we had time to look at the 
performers. They were of all ages ; all apparently of the lowest 
class, but obviously, from their complexion and features, of dif- 
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ferent nations, and, as the variety of dress would appear to in- 
dicate, of different orders and occupations. A few, however, 
stood distinguished by their exceedingly wild and uncouth appear- 
ance. Their hair, which had never apparently known the touch 
of knife or scissors, hung in long uncombed, dishevelled locks 
over their shoulders, in some cases down as low as their waists. 
These, we learned afterwards, were Persians. And now the 
low chant is over, and the circle rises. The bowing, now much 
quicker than at first, is neither to their chief nor to one another, 
but each man looks into vacant space before him, then on they go, 
bending all their heads together, and uttering at each descent of 
the head a strange guttural monosyllabic sound, something 
like ugh-ugh-ugh-cheh-choh-cheh. The bowings get quicker 
and lower, the accompanying utterances louder and deeper. 
Then there is a pause, and a strange half-negro-looking creature 
on the right hand of the chief, sends up into the air a shrill 
voice, running into the wildest quaverings, to which all listen for 
a moment or two, and then, as if they had caught some great in- 
spiration, the bowings and hootings begin again with increased 
rapidity and fervour. Another pause, and the little pipe begins 
to sound, and the drums and tambourine to beat. Lower and 
lower go the heads ; briefer and briefer the intervals between the 
bowings ; hoarser and harsher the sounds. The piping and the 
drumming, and the bowing and the hooting, and the howling, 
all move on now at accelerated pace, till quicker than the eye 
can almost follow, heads and bodies go up and down,—the fore- 
head nearly touching the knee in the descent, and the head flung 
back on rising as far as it possibly could be without the body 
being overturned, the long hair of the Persians flying about in 
the wildest disorder, and sweeping the floor like a mop each time 
the head went down. And this went on for nearly an hour, the 
physical excitement being at last so extreme, that we, the on- 
lookers, became half dizzy in contemplation. And all this time, 
in the centre of that circle, in the midst of all these riotous 
evolutions, there moved the strangest figure of the whole ;—with 
eyes nearly, if not altogether closed, with head inclined a little 
on one side, with an arm bent up till the fingers touched the 
collar of his dress, the other horizontally extended, round and 
round this figure moved, describing the smallest circle at each 
turn, not a change nor shadow of a change in the posture of 
head, or arms, or body. Sounds got louder, motions quicker, 
till all went on at maddening pace around, but no acceleration, 
not the slightest, of that slow central rotatory movement. So 
difficult must it have been to sustain that inflexibility of posture 
and equality of movement so long, that when all was over, we 
felt that it was to this pirouetting Dervish that the palm of 
victory was due. 
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Some weeks afterwards, when at Constantinople, I was pre- 
sent at similar exhibitions in Pera and Scutari. At Pera there 
was no variety of dress or action. Within a railed enclosure, 
upon a floor smoothed and waxed, so as to be admirably fitted 
for the purpose, about twenty men—-all dressed alike, with a 
short white cotton jacket fitting closely to the waist above, and 
a large loose petticoat of the same colour and material hanging 
down below—span round and round, the motion swelling out the 
under-dress, till the figures from the waist down were all like 
truncated cones: moving among each other exactly like our 
pirouetting friend at Cairo, but doing it so easily, so uniformly, 
and so gracefully, that one could scarce believe that it was done 
by the separate sustained volition of each. They looked rather 
like so many human figures all cut out according to the same 
pattern, set agoing upon pivots, and turned by some invisible 
mechanism. 

At Scutari the exhibition more closely resembled that at 
Cairo. The physical excitement though great was not so ex- 
treme. There was less action of the body, but there was more 
use of the voice, and there were times when the utterances had 
something of a musical cadence, sounding like the responses of 
our cathedral services, with some semblance of devotion in them. 
One thing was quite peculiar. At a break in the service, a 
baby was brought into the circle, and presented to the chief 
Dervish, in this instance a large and venerable-looking patri- 
arch. He took the infant in his arms, and blew upon it twice 
or thrice with gentle breath. I thought it must be the Dervish 
mode of baptism, but I was mistaken. Soon after, another older 
child was led into the enclosure, and laid down flat upon its 
back before him. He rose, and putting his right foot first upon 
the breast pressed it gently, did the same down along different 
parts of the body, and then selecting as it were the proper place, 
he stepped upon and stood for a moment with both feet upon 
the child’s body, which must for that moment at least have 
borne his whole weight. Four older children were subsequently 
laid together before him, and submitted to the same treatment, 
and after that four adults. It turned out that they were all 
suffering from different ailments, and this was a way taken to 
cure them, a way which we were assured was frequently suc- 
cessful ;—our informant attributing this success to animal mag- 
netism, to the highly electric condition into which the previous 
performances of the Dervishes had brought the air of the apart- 
ment, and to the conveyance, through the foot of the chief priest, 
of a healing virtue into the bodies submitted to its pressure.) 


1 The Dervishes are the Monks and Freemasons of Mohammedanism, but 
there is much in their modes of worship reminding us of some of the earliest 
forms of pagan devotion. One of the most ancient schools of Hindu philo- 
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Old Cairo is the ancient Egyptian Babylon; according to 
Coptic tradition, and in the judgment of many distinguished 
scholars, the Babylon from which the apostle Peter directed his 
first Epistle to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Gala- 
tia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. The Coptic Church here 
is one of the oldest Christian churches in the world, built over 
the vault in which Joseph and Mary are said to have found a 
refuge during their residence in Egypt. In visiting it, we were 
struck with what I believe is a characteristic feature of all the 
Coptic churches, the division of the area into so many different 
compartments, separated by wooden lattice-work, and reserved 
for different sections of the congregation, the women worshipping 
apart from the men. The Copts are the only remaining repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Egyptians, and number now about 
150,000 souls. They were once much more numerous, as the 
number of their deserted churches and convents scattered over 
the country tell. In doctrine and ritual, their church approaches 
more to the Greek and Roman Catholic than to any of our Pro- 
testant churches. But thrown into early conflict with both the 
great religious communities of the East, they have always pre- 
served a position of strong antagonism to both. Their attach- 
ment to Christianity was greatly weakened by the conquest of 
the country by the Arabs, and the persecutions to which they 
were subjected. Year by year many renounced their ancient 
faith, and went over to Mohammedanism. It would look as if 
in our age a change was imminent. The hand of persecution 
has been lifted. The Copts are no longer the down-trodden and 
despised portion of the community they once were. With the 
improvement of position has come an improvement of character. 
In intellectual capacity they stand high; they are very gener- 
ally employed as scribes and accountants. Almost all the clerk- 
ships in the revenue department of the government are held by 
Copts. In skilled labour, as in that of the jeweller, they excel 
all others, and I have the authority of one who has long laboured 
among them as a Christian missionary, for saying, that they 
show more depth of thought and feeling, more natural serious- 
ness and earnestness, than any other section of the native popu- 
lation of Egypt. I thought I noticed this, even before I was 
told of it, in the countenances of a few of them whom I hap- 
pened to meet one night at Cairo in the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Lansing. I had occasion to call rather late in the evening, and 
found him surrounded with a little group whom he was instruct- 
sophy prescribes to its adherents, as a means of avoiding future and endless 
transmigration of the soul, the concentrating of their thoughts first upon 
some truth, then upon nothing, accompanying the latter occupation by rapid 
and forcible inhalings and expirings of the breath. -Its mental or spiritual 
object forgotten or altered, the Dervishes have retained in all its pristine 
vigour the physical exertion. 
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ing in the truths of our religion, engaging with them afterwards 
in devotional exercises. You could not run your eye around 
without marking the air of eager inquiry and devoutness which 
sat upon their countenances. A more intelligent, amiable, 
faithful guide than this American missionary they could not 
have. He is himself full of hope that the good seed, which now 
by his and other hands is being sown in this promising soil, will 
ere long bring forth much fruit, and if a fresh tide of living 
Christianity were to run through it, that Coptic community might 
become the religious renovators of that land. 

The little that we saw of Egypt, and of course it could be but 
little that a week could show us, whether rightly or wrongly 
conveyed a very strong conviction that a brilliant future for 
that land lies not far off. Its agricultural resources are immense. 
It once fed three times the number of its present inhabitants, 
and exported largely at the same time. It could do the same 
again. All that is wanted is good government, and the impres- 
sion regarding the present Pasha is, that he is likely to avoid at 
least many of the errors of his predecessors. He is enlightened 
and liberal. Mr. Lansing went with considerable alarm to be 
presented to him, after his succession. His fears were relieved. 
He spoke to him in the freest manner of his position and 
labours, going so far even as to say, that he regarded those who 
were engaged as Mr. L. was, as his fellow-labourers, working 
with him for the good of the people; that he knew that his 
predecessor had done much to encourage such, but that he 
would do more. This from a Mohammedan ruler to a foreign 
Christian missionary was much. Let him but fulfil the promise 
which such sayings create. Let him take the first steps towards 
establishing an independent proprietorship of land, and securing 
to the cultivator a fair proportion of the fruits of his labour. 
Let him remedy the evils of a capricious and extravagant taxa- 
tion ; encourage, protect, and leave free the industry of the 
country ; establish, not in theory only, but in practice, full 
liberty of conscience, and smile upon all efforts to educate and 
elevate the people, and there is not a country in Europe which 
would repay good treatment on the part of its governors, by 
yielding a quicker and larger return, exhibiting a more rapid or 
more stable growth of national prosperity. 

Is it the law of life among empires, that having once described 
the cycle of birth, growth, decay, and dissolution, they perish, 
never to live again? Looking at that wider than Memphian 
cemetery, over which the remains of so many eastern kingdoms 
lie scattered, we ask, Can these dead bones live? Perhaps 
Egypt‘is about to answer these questions, by rising in our pre 
sence from the grave, in such resurrection vindicating her ancient 
birthright as the first-born among the nations. 
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Art. VII.—General Report of the Commissioners under the 
Universities (Scotland) Act, 1858. 


Most Scotchmen would be very indignant were they accused 
of indifference to the welfare of their Universities. They are 
fond of talking of them, of dwelling on their reputation, of ex- 
patiating on their cheapness and popularity with all classes of 
the people, as distinguished from the expense and exclusiveness 
of the great foundations of England. A few years ago an idea 
sprang up and gained ground, that they had fallen from their 
former excellence, were living to a great extent on their past re- 
putation, and were declining day by day. Accordingly a great 
agitation arose, which ended in an Act of Parliament tor the 
reform of our Universities, followed by a Commission appointed 
to work out the Act. That Commission has been sitting for 
the last four years. It was invested with extensive powers, 
sufficient almost to revolutionize our Universities, had these 
powers been used freely. And yet during that time its 
proceedings have been rarely criticised; indeed the general 
public have received but little information as to what their 
proceedings were. The “orc ances” of the Commissioners, 
though, of course, regularly published in the G'azetie, were 
seldom transferred to the pages even of the leading Scotch 
newspapers. Comment on them was unknown. We except, of 
course, the case of Aberdeen, where, from peculiar causes, the 
acts of the Commissioners received much attention, and excited 
in some quarters bitter hostility ; but speaking generally, the 
Commissioners have been allowed to exercise their powers with- 
out control or suggestion from the press. We think this unfor- 
tunate. The Commissioners could not be expected greatly to 
regard local opposition—often based on narrow views, sometimes 
arising from motives not the most exalted. But had their 
ordinances been carefully discussed, not in the interest of this 
or that University, but in the interest of the public, and of 
education generally throughout Scotland, there can be little 
question that good might have been done. Some. mistakes 
might have been avoided ; and the Commissioners might have 
been supported with regard to certain matters in which their 
designs have been thwarted if not entirely frustrated. Moreover, 
this indifference—especially if we contrast it with the attention 
which The Times a few years ago bestowed on the doings of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Commissioners—suggests the alternative 
eitherthat our press may have for once overlooked the wants of the 
public, or that the public does not care for the wellbeing of the 
national Universities. We shall be slow to adopt the latter 
supposition ; and we therefore propose to inquire what the 
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Commissioners have done for us, and to see what good we may 
expect as the result of their labours. The changes lately intro- 
duced in the constitutions of our Universities were rather the 
work of the Bill than of the Commissioners. The Courts, and 
Councils, and Curators thereby created, have been tested by the 
best of all tests, the experience of some three years. Not less 
things of the past are such matters as the junction of the Aber- 
deen Colleges, and the loss to the Edinburgh Town-Council 
of their academical patronage. We have no desire to raise 
again <liscussions in their day so stormy. We propose to confine 
our attention to what may be regarded as peculiarly the work 
of the Commissioners, and to consider—1l. Their financial 
arrangements ; 2. Their educational arrangements. 

1. When we look at the financial position of our Universities, 
it becomes matter of astonishment how they have contrived to 
do so much for the education of the country with such scanty 
means.! Beyond question they are miserably poor. The avail- 
able income of St. Andrews is estimated by the Commissioners 
at £800, consisting of about £600 from the interest of a capital 
of £15,000, and £200 from matriculation and examination fees 
and miscellaneous receipts; which latter item should hardly per- 
haps be included as properly part of the revenue of the University. 
The income of Glasgow alone of all the Universities rises to the 
dignified sum of £6649. The foundation wealth—if it may be 
so called—of the new University of Aberdeen is about £2021, 
and that of Edinburgh about £2170 per annum. Even the aggre- 
gate of these sums amounts to very little: the revenue of almost 
the poorest College in Oxford would exceed the whole. These 
resources are appropriated to general University expenses, and to 
the payment of professors’ salaries. With the former of these 
matters we do not propose to deal; but the income of a Scotch 
professor is a point of some general interest. In three of the 
four Universities, z.e., Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, there 
is a large staff of professors in the Faculty of Medicine, and also 
a small number of professors in the Faculty of Law. These 
chairs are for the most part held by gentlemen engaged in the 
practice of their profession, and their emoluments vary exceed- 
ingly, from £300 up to £700, or, in some peculiarly felicitous 
cases, as Chemistry and Anatomy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, to £1300 and £1900. The incomes of the professors in the 
Faculty of Divinity range from some £400 per annum up to 
£700; and the Commissioners have fixed the salaries of the 


1 The students in 1862-63, were, in St. Andrews, 174 ; in Glasgow, 1266 ; 
in Aberdeen, 591 ; in Edinburgh, 1428: total 3459. The number of stu- 
dents resident in Oxford or Cambridge at one time, never, we believe, exceeds 
1500 ; while the income of each—including both the University and colle- 
giate resources—considerably exceeds £200,000 a year. 
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Principals of the Universities—of the Universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh at £700; of Aberdeen at £600; and of St. 
Andrews at £550. But in University questions, the interest of 
the general public is vretty much confined to the Faculty of 
Arts. In that Facult, the emoluments of seven professors in 
the University of St. Andrews average £460 per annum; the 
emoluments of nine professors in the University of Glasgow 
average £617; in the University of Aberdeen the incomes of 
seven professors average £540 per annum; and in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh those of eleven professors average £493 per 
annum. The variations are considerable. Thus in St. Andrews, 
the lowest salary, that of the Professor of Civil History and 
Natural History,’ is £369; the two highest, Latin and Greek, 
are each £509. In Glasgow, the lowest is the Chair of Practical 
Astronomy, £270; the highest, Latin and Greek, are £969. 
In Aberdeen, the lowest, that of Natural History, is £468; the 
highest, Latin and Greek, are £578 and £607 respectively. In 
Edinburgh, the lowest, Agriculture, is £150; the two highest, 
Greek and Mathematics, are £737 and £698 respectively. It 
will be seen that the Chairs of most value are generally the 
Latin and Greek. But very close upon these in all the Univer- 
sities come the Chairs of Logic and Moral Philosophy, of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. In Glasgow and Aber- 
deen, some of the Chairs have free houses attached to them, 
free gas, etc., items not to be despised, though few people 
would envy the houses of Glasgow professors, situated as 
these houses at present are. These salaries are derived partly 
from the revenues of the Universities, partly from Parliament- 
ary grants, and partly from fees payable by students, each 
student in Arts paying a fee of £3, 3s. for the session; a 
cheap rate at which to obtain six months’ first-rate instruc- 
tion. The financial arrangements made by the Commissioners 
to secure these rates of incomes appear to be very complete 
and business-like. They have prohibited the practice of taking 
large. fees for degrees, on the ground that reliance on such a 
source of emolument tends necessarily, though unconsciously, 
to lower the standard of graduation ; a wise provision, but which 
has deprived them of a large yearly income, which, but for this 
self-denying ordinance, would have been at their disposal. The 
deficiency thus created they have supplied partly from the 
funds placed at their command by Parliament, and partly by 

1 It is greatly to be regretted that the Commissioners did not see it their 
duty, or felt themselves unable, to separate such an absurd conjunction of 
subjects as this. It is still more to be regretted that they have not been 
able to take the appointment to this Chair, as well as to those of Latin and 
Chemistry in the same University, out of the hands of private patrons. 
Until this is done, St. Andrews can only have good teaching by a happy and 
rare accident. 
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various measures calculated to insure a more prudent adminis- 
tration of collegiate property. The part of the report, and those 
of the ordinances dealing with finance seem to us the most 
valuable of the whole. 

As regards the teachers, our Scotch Universities are, on the 
whole, in a better position than their magnificent sisters in the 
South. Ina pecuniary point of view, they are about equal, even 
since the late extension of the Oxford professoriate. The poorest 
of our Northern Chairs rises above some of the Oxford professor- 
ships; while, of the latter, only the Professorship of Sanskrit at- 
tains to the splendour of £1000 a year! The minimum aimed 
at by the Oxford Commissioners, under 17 and 18 Vict. c. 81, was 
£600 a year, but this has not as yet been attained. Some of the 
new professors they established of the various “ ologies” popular 
ten years ago (an example our Commissioners have wisely re- 
fused to follow), are peculiarly happy with £600 or £800 a year, 
and little or nothing to do. But, if we take the professors of 
the same branches of instruction as are included in the Scotch 
curriculum of Arts, we find most of them with £400 a year; the 
richest, the Professors of Moral Philosophy, and of Latin, with 
£600. In other respects, the superior position of the Scotch 
Universities is marked. Our electoral bodies are now inde- 
pendent and liberal; and, since the abolition of the University 
tests, they have had the widest field from which to select the 
ablest men, On the other hand, the Southern teachers are con- 
strained by the Church; and, in Oxford at least, many of the 
best professorships are in the hands of Congregation, or Con- 
vocation, or of some ecclesiastical boards, all which bodies 
take good heed that no man, however eminent, who is not 
acceptable to the predominant theological party in the place, 
shall attain any promotion. The world well knows how and 
why the Oxford Professor of Greek—one of the hardest-working 
and most distinguished men in the University—is kept “ passing 
rich” on £40 a year; a great wrong, and a lasting disgrace to 
Oxford—resulting from a combination of bigotry, malice and 
mean trickery, to which it would be hard to find a parallel. 
Poor, therefore, as our Universities are, they are fortunate in 
this—that they can select their professors unfettered by eccle- 
siasticism, and can pay then moderately well. No professors— 
at least none who decline going into orders—can hope to be 
rich ; but our professors are not poorer than professors elsewhere. 
They enjoy high consideration, and a good standing in society. 
Happiest of all is that their labours extend over only twenty- 

1 Of course we except the Theological Chairs—rich, to the amount of 
£1500 a year and more, in Christ Church Canonries and good livings ; beside 
which, our Theological Professors, even with, in some instances, a scanty 


endowment from the revenues of the Chapel Royal, are poor indeed. But 
Oxford tempers the wind amazingly to her ecclesiastical lambs. 
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three or twenty-four weeks in the year. The whole summer 
and autumn they may spend in unbroken leisure. They have, 
in many respects, the best academical position in the kingdom ; 
and there are few positions in life more fortunate. At the 
same time, far be it from us to grudge them this. It is for the 
highest interests of the community that learning should be held 
in honour and esteem, and should be adequately rewarded. A 
body of men devoting themselves to the cultivation of science, 
and to the direction of academical education, are the salt of 
the society in which they live. Professors, according to the 
ideal eloquently sketched by Mr. Vaughan, formerly Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, must, we fear, be always rare: 
“Men who can give authoritative opinion on matters con- 
nected with the sciences; whose words, when spoken in public 
or private, can kindle an enthusiasm on important branches 
of learning, or can chill the zeal for petty or factitious erudi- 
tion; men whose names and presence in the University can 
command respect for the place, whether attracting students 
of all kinds and ages to it, or directing upon it the sight and 
interest and thought of the whole learned world; men whose 
investigations will perpetually be adding to knowledge, not as 
mere conduits to convey it, but as fountains to augment its 
scantiness, and freshen its sleeping waters.” Yet we have had 
such men in Scotland; we have a few such now; and we 
may hope to get more. And even men far short of a standard 
so exalted, deserve, in all seriousness, our hearty gratitude, 
when, relinquishing the rich, if uncertain, prizes of other pro- 
fessions, they resign themselves to comparative poverty, con- 
strained by a love of learning and. an enthusiasm for academical 
pursuits. Our country can offer to such men an honoured and 
enjoyable life, and it is well for her that this is so. 

But if Scotland surpasses even Oxford in the felicities 
she bestows upon her teachers, there is a sad difference the 
other way when we consider the provision which she makes 
for the encouragement and support of the taught. Our pro- 
fessorships may be better than the English professorships ; but 
we have no fellowships at all; and the multitudes of scholar- 
ships in the South, ranging from £40 to £60 a year, are repre- 
sented in our Universities by bursaries, which in Aberdeen only 
are of any considerable number or amount. In the regulation 
of these bursaries, the Commissioners have discharged probably 
the most difficult, certainly the most important part of their 
labours. To begin with Aberdeen. 

In that University the bursaries, always numerous, have for 
many years been steadily increasing in number and diminishing 
in value. This has arisen from a practice of multiplying bur- 
saries on the foundation at the discretion of the Senatus Aca- 
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demicus or of the patrons, beyond what is either expedient in 
itself or consistent with the intentions of the founders. The 
increase in the various funds has not gone to enrich the bur- 
sars, but to add to the number of trifling benefactions. It is 
curious to remark that an exactly opposite course has been fol- 
lowed elsewhere. To compare small things with great, while 
the members of the foundation at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
are the same in number as they were in the time of William of 
Waynflete, with this difference, that the poor student living on 
sixteenpence a week has expanded into the dignified fellow with 
his comfortable rooms and his £300 a year; at Aberdeen——-to 
take one among many instances—-eight bursars among whom 
the Redhyth foundation was directed to be divided, and who, 
had this been done as the founder enjoined, would have been in 
the enjoyment of an income sufficient for their support, have 
been attenuated into twenty students insufficiently paid. Owing 
to this system, the number of bursaries in Aberdeen when the 
Commissioners began their labours, was 255 among 400 stu- 
dents in arts. More than seventy were of annual value less 
than £10 each, and of these above half were under £6. There 
can hardly, we think, be a doubt that this state of things is 
most mischievous. All the previous University Commissions 
which considered the matter have reported strongly against it. 
The Commissioners of 1826-30, at a time when this system of 
multiplying small bursaries had not gone to the extreme which 
it has now reached, express themselves as follows :— 


“ The evils resulting from this state of things are serious and manifold. 
The character of the instruction afforded at the Universities will be 
insensibly lowered, with a view’ to the numbers attracted by the bur- 
saries without adequate preparation or instruction. The resort thus 
artificially created is mistaken for a general tendency of persons of the 
same description in life to attend the Universities; and the feeling is 
very naturally entertained by the professors, that the paramount object 
of their exertions is to adapt their instruction to the wants and previous 
education of this class of students. It is to this cause that we are in- 
clined to ascribe the views which have been so strongly urged on our 
attention by the masters of King’s College, Aberdeen, in regard to the 
objects to which the northern Universities ought, in their opinion, to be 
devoted, and the character and standard of the instruction which they 
consider it to be necessary to afford. From these views we entirely dis- 
sent. We are convinced that no good can ever result from lowering 
the standard of instruction afforded in the Universities, in order to suit 
the attainments of students who come to College without any reasonable 
preparation. Neither is such a lamentable sacrifice in any degree 
required, with a view to enable young men, with a strong, natural 
talent, and decided turn for instruction, to overcome the difficulties and 
hardships to which poverty may subject them. Where such talent 
and dispositions exist, we believe that, in most cases, if corresponding 
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advantages and means of improvement are afforded, the highest attain- 
ments will be ultimately gained by students. These are, in almost 
every instance, the students who, before entering the University, will 
have profited most by their previous education, and have derived the 
most advantage from the means of early instruction, however limited 
and scanty. To such students no course of education which the Uni- 
versities can afford can be pitched too high, or carried too far; their 
industry, ardour, or natural genius, will conquer all difficulties; and 
their object will not be obtained, or justice done to them, if the instruc- 
tion afforded by the Universities shall be lowered in order to suit the 
capacity and acquirements of persons solely attracted to college by the 
advantages of a bursary. It would, in our opinion, be infinitely more 
important for the interests of learning, and more useful for the ultimate 
advantage of the students from the poorer classes of society, if, instead 
of a great number of bursaries of small value, the funds could be 
appropriated for the purpose of instituting a smaller number of endow- 
ments with large allowances, which should be awarded after public com- 
petition at an advanced period of attendance at the University, as a 
reward for established merit, and to enable those whose exertions have 
proved that they can benefit by such education to prosecute still fur- 
ther the studies to which they are devoted.” 

In addition to such considerations, it was found that many of 
these bursaries were left vacant for years, partly owing to their 
insignificance, and partly owing to the conditions with which the 
benefaction was hampered. Moreover, there can be no doubt 
that the practice is quite illegal, contrary not less to the spirit 
than to the letter of the foundations. The only reasons (if they 
should be so called) in favour of its continuance, are referred to 
by the Commissioners of 1836-37, as strong arguments for its 
abolition, viz., that it increases the patronage of the trustees, 
and enlarges the proportion of the burse funds which come to 
the professors in the shape of fees, the practice being to retain 
these fees out of sums paid to the bursars. 

Entirely concurring, as their report informs us, with the views 
expressed by their predecessors, the late Commissioners have 
issued a series of ordinances with regard to this matter, the 
general effect of which is to consolidate these smaller bursaries 
into bursaries of greater value, in no case under £10 a year, and 
also to set them free from injurious restrictions. We give one 
instance in illustration of the abuse, and of the measures taken 
to remove it. In 1691, a Dr. Adam founded three bursaries in 
King’s College. The annual value of the property is now £404. 
Had these bursaries been allowed to profit by the change in 
the value of property, Aberdeen would have now possessed 
three Fellowships, as they might with propriety be called—- 
value £134, 13s. 4d. a year—-a foundation which would ‘do more 
to benefit the University, and promote sound learning through- 
out the country, by encouraging and enabling men to de- 
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vote some years to study instead of rushing half-educated 
into the business of life, than a hundred bursaries of some 
£10 a year. On the contrary, however, the number of bursaries 
has been increased from time to time, until there were nineteen 
bursaries on the foundation, at sums varying from £10 to £20 
a year, and amounting in the aggregate to £293. In room of 
this arrangement, which the Commissioners pronounce at once 
undesirable and destitute of all legal authority, one of the ordi- 
nances reduces the number of bursaries to nine, three of the 
yearly value of £20, and six of the annual value of £15; and 
applies the surplus to certain University purposes, more espe- 
cially to the increase of the library fund. The propriety of this 
distribution of the fund may be questioned, But the instance 
shows the nature of the general question raised, for the Com- 
missioners were met, not with criticism on the details of the 
arrangement, but with a sweeping denial of their right to inter- 
fere with the bursary funds in any way whatever. 

This denial was angry and clamorous. Not that the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners had been very revolutionary. 
They left 193 bursaries to 400 students—a proportion larger 
than that which called forth the animadversions of the Com- 
missioners of 1826. But even this very moderate reform 
created a storm little controlled either by knowledge or reason. 
Parishes, kirk-sessions, heritors, ministers, elders, and town- 
councils sent up innumerable petitions, fervent, ignorant, and 
irrational. Of the means taken to procure signatures to these 
petitions, the Commissioners speak in a style of dignified and 
somewhat contemptuous rebuke. Representations were indus- 
triously circulated through the local newspapers, that it was the 
effect of the ordinances, nay, even the object of the Commission- 
ers, to sacrifice the interests of the poor for the benefit of the 
rich, and to diminish the means of education in the North of 
Scotland. At county meetings, and at local meetings of the 
clergy, influential persons did not hesitate to make statements 
of the most extravagant nature, with the view of obtaining 
public support to the opposition which was being organized 
against the ordinances. Thus, at one meeting, a gentleman is 
reported to have said, that “nothing had ever struck him with 
more indignation than the late ordinances of the University 
Commissioners, to carry out this fresh act of confiscation, this 
atrocious act of robbery, which, at one fell swoop, took away 
sixty to seventy bursaries, extinguishing the noble purpose for 
which they were given, viz., to give a liberal education to the 
poorer members of society.” It is hardly matter for surprise 
that arguments, long since abandoned by all rational men, 
should have been taken up as novel, and insisted on as sound, 
by the ordinary run of country gentlemen and parsons ; but it 
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is surprising to find a man in the position of the Earl of Sea- 
field stooping to circulate in a pamphlet a collection of such 
wild misrepresentations and such foolish abuse, and it is melan- 
choly to find the Professors of Greek and Latin in Aberdeen 
condescending to swell this vulgar and ignorant outcry. 

There is nothing new under the sun. And there are few 
things older than error, which combines the dignity of age with 
the perpetual vigour of youth. The fable of Antzus might 
have been one of Bacon’s illustrations of the wisdom of the 
ancients—teaching how prejudices, as often as they are over- 
thrown, spring up again animate with renewed life. It is half 
melancholy half laughable to recognise in this discussion the 
old familiar objections to academic reform—dead and buried, it 
might have been thought, long ago—-asserting themselves un- 
blushingly, with hardly a feature changed. Every argument, 
every shadow of an argument, about the sacredness of founders’ 
wills was, not to go further back, disposed of by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Commissioners ten years ago, and yet we have them 
here repeated all over again, as if quite new and entitled to 
grave consideration. The doings of the Commissioners are ob- 
jected to as illegal, and denounced as immoral. As to the 
illegality, we need only refer objectors on this score to section 
15 (2) and section 15 (8) of the Universities’ Act—the powers con- 
ferred by which are sufficient to justify far more than the Com- 
missioners have ever attempted. As to the immorality, it might 
be sufficient to say that it is not our business to defend the 
morality of an Act of Parliament which received from Lords 
and Commons at least as fair and intelligent consideration as 
it is likely to meet with from excited kirk-sessions. But we 
may cite, in vindication of the Legislature, the authority of a 
writer who will hardly be thought indifferent to moral considera- 
tions or to academic interests—-the great historian of the middle 
ages. “In estates,” says Mr. Hallam, “held, as we call it in 
mortmain, there is no intercommunity, no natural privity of in- 
terest, between the present possessor and those who may succeed 
him ; and as the former cannot have any pretext for complaint, 
if, his own rights being preserved, the Legislature should alter the 
course of transmission after his decease, so neither is any hardship 
sustained by others, unless their succession has been already de- 
signated or rendered probable. Corporate property, therefore, 
appears to stand on a very different footing from that of private 
individuals ; and while all infringement of the established privi- 
leges of the latter are to be sedulously avoided, and held justifiable 
only by the strongest motives of public expediency, I cannot 
but admit the full right of the Legislature to new-mould and 
regulate the former in all that does not involve existing interests 
upon far slighter reasons of convenience.” Nor should we leave 
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out of sight the fact that, in the present as in all similar cases, 
no changes, or to use the favourite exploding phrase of the agita- 
tors, no violation of wills is proposed, nearly so great as that 
which has already taken place. In every instance in which the 
Commissioners have interfered, the Aberdeen bursaries had been 
so managed as to lead, not only to undesirable results, but to 
direct transgression both of the letter and spirit of the founda- 
tions. Thus in the Redhyth foundation, for example, where 
the main object was to maintain a connexion between the col- 
lege and a certain school—the same object as that to which the 
munificence of the founders of Winchester and New College, of 
Eton and of King’s, was directed, an object desirable in many 
ways, an object scrupulously respected by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Commissioners—while none of the wishes of the founder 
have been thoroughly carried out, this his especial wish has been 
conspicuously frustrated. Of course, at every public meeting, 
in every petition, remonstrance, protest, or by whatever other 
name the various ebullitions of prejudice choose to call them- 
selves, it was urged that thus to divert revenues from the pur- 
poses to which they were destined by the testators would have 
the effect of checking such bequests for the future. The Com- 
missioners of 1826-30, in noticing this objection, remark, “ We 
are not disposed to think that such legislative provision would 
deter any person from making bequests to the Universities ; on 
the contrary, we are disposed to think, that in many instances, 
such donations will be made with much greater confidence as 
to their utility, if a power shall exist to regulate the application 
of such donations in the manner that may be most useful.” 
And the Oxford Commissioners of 1852 express themselves to 
the same effect, and with greater power :— 

“ An apprehension is felt by many that if the conditions of endow- 
ments, once accepted, are not observed, ‘ benefactors will become rarer 
than ever.’ It is not, however, the policy of the land to facilitate 
endowments as such, but to permit endowments which are beneficial. 
The Statutes of Mortmain are not relaxed in order to benefit particular 
places or families, but for great public purposes; and it is better that 


Foundations should not be made, than that it should be laid down asa 


principle that once made, they are never to be liable to interference, 
however useless or injurious they may become. But there is no reason 
to think that the interposition of the Legislature has had much ten- 
dency to diminish the desire to found institutions like the Colleges of 
Oxford. Protestant Foundations were made in England immediately 
after those of Roman Catholic times had been swept away. Alms- 
houses soon took the place of the confiscated hospital, which before 
answered the same purposes as alms-houses. There are many motives, 
some mean, some noble, which lead men to devote their wealth for 
ever to what they regard as a great and durable purpose. A wise bene- 
factor would only be the more strongly induced to bestow his wealth 
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for the public benefit, if he had the assurance that his Foundation 
would be so regulated, from time to time, by the wisdom of the State, 
that it would never become, or at least not be suffered to continue, 
useless or worse than useless, but that it would be made to promote his 
highest purposes for ever. The sight of charities abused, and secured 
in their abuses by being placed beyond any remedial power, would be 
much more likely to damp the ardour of a philanthropist, than the 
sight of charities wisely and cautiously reformed.” 

The present Commissioners, in their special Report on the 
ordinances as to the Aberdeen bursaries, enforce the same con- 
siderations. It is rather hard that the country must incur the 
expense of a Royal Commission, about every fifteen years, in 
order to preach exactly the same truths and dispel exactly the 
same errors. 

No one who knows how freely the Commissioners, acting 
under 17 and 18 Vict. c. 81, dealt with the endowments of 
Oxford, will be of opinion that the late Commissioners have 
gone too far. For our own part, we do not think they have 
gone nearly so far as they should have gone, both for the good 
of the colleges themselves, and in the interest of the education 
of the country. Curiously enough, evils had grown up in the 
Scotch Colleges of an exactly opposite nature from the evils 
which had grown up at Oxford. At the Southern University 
there were too many fellowships and too few scholarships ; in 
our Universities there were (and are) too many small bursaries 
and no fellowships at all. Accordingly, the Oxford Commis- 
sioners suppressed a certain number of fellowships in order to 
establish more scholarships; and the Scotch Commissioners 
have thrown together a certain number of bursaries, in order to 
establish something equivalent to fellowships which they have 
called scholarships. It would have been greatly for the bene- 
fit of Scotland had they gone much further in this path of 
wise reform. In Aberdeen, they have founded eight scholar- 
ships, open to all graduates, of value £65 per annum, and 
tenable for four years. In St. Andrews, they have so modified 
the Ramsay foundation, as to found two scholarships subject to 
the same condition, of value £60 per annum. In Edinburgh, 
they have acquired funds, during the subsistence of their powers, 
from the Pitt Club, and from the munificence of Mr. James 
Mackenzie, sufficient to establish the Pitt and the Mackenzie 
scholarships, also subject to the same conditions, and value 
£60 and £120 a year respectively. Still more recently, Sir 
David Baxter has given to Edinburgh University two scholar- 
ships of £60 a year; nor should we forget the Ferguson 
scholarships, four in number; yearly value £100 per annum, 
and tenable for two years. All this is so far good, but it 


1 The examinations for these scholarships take place in Glasgow, but 
they are open to students from any University in Scotland who shall have 
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should have gone much further. To take one instance; in 
the University of Edinburgh there are 73 bursaries in the 
Faculty of Arts, the aggregate amount of which is upwards of 
£700 a year. If this sum, instead of being frittered down into 
small bursaries, were divided into two sums of nearly equalamount 
—the one appropriated to bursaries (to retain the nomenclature 
of the Commissioners), the other to scholarships, the University 
might have more than 11 bursaries of £30 a year and six scholar- 
ships of £60 a year, at its disposal. Such prizes thrown open to 
competition—though far from being what they should be—would, 
we are persuaded, do infinitely more to promote sound learning 
in Scotland than any number of small bursaries, which only serve 
to give a University education to men who would be very much 
better without it. Sydney Smith showed convincingly, in his 
letters to Archdeacon Singleton, how entirely the respectability 
of the Church and the Bar is preserved by the unequal distri- 
bution of their prizes. This truth applies with equal force to 
the question before us. As the Commissioners of 1826-30 
point out, in a passage we have already quoted, poor men of 
real ability and zeal for study would win these bursaries and 
scholarships, and would then not only be better educated at the 
beginning of their college career, but would be enabled to de- 
vote themselves to that career more exclusively and longer, 
while poor men who could not win them by superior powers, 
would be much better at home. To have carried out such a 
system in our Universities would have involved, of course, a 
sweeping interference with existing endowments. Yet the bene- 
fit would have been great ; and except in so far as the measure 
would have affected the right of private patrons, it would not 
have been more sweeping than the interference to which the 
powerful corporation of Oxford was lately compelled to submit. 
It must, however, be admitted that probably the Commissioners 


passed the examination, or gone through the studies requisite for a degree. 
It is odd that such prizes should have last year attracted only eight, and this 
year only four candidates. Perhaps the conditions imposed on success may 
have something to do with this. Holders of the scholarships are required imme- 
diately to graduate in honours, and to pursue their further studies according 
to a plan to be approved of by the trustees of the bequest—including six 
months’ residence at some European University, and to “ abstain from teach- 
ing or any other employment calculated to interfere with their studies.” 
Such conditions are, we think, a mistake. Let us simply select the best 
men, and then trust the future—as in most cases we safely may—to their 
own ambition and love of learning. The last condition is especially injurious. 
Teaching others is often the best of all means to confirm and clear up a young 
man’s knowledge, and to stimulate him to further effort. Witness the system 
of private tuition at Oxford. The Ferguson Trustees, however, have shown 
great liberality in all the academical affairs of the Trust ; and will doubtless 
reconsider these restrictions should their inexpediency become manifest. It 
would be greatly to the honour of other patrons were they to follow so good 
an example. 
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went as far in this direction as they could. At least one of their 
best ordinances, which would have founded four additional 
scholarships in Aberdeen, was disallowed by the Privy-Coun- 
cil, at the instance of the pamphleteering Earl of Seafield. By 
what means the Privy-Council were induced to arrive at this 
unfortunate and absurd decision it is difficult to say ; it could 
hardly have been by his Lordship’s literary efforts. But at all 
events, in the words of the Commissioners, “ the result has been 
to leave this foundation, which is one of the most valuable in the 
University, in such a position, that the fund can hardly be ad- 
ministered for the future, without either an adherence to an 
obviously illegal system, or the interposition of some authority 
to secure that effect shall be given to the will of the founder.” 
But on the other important question connected with academi- 
cal preferment, 7.e., the means by which that preferment is to be 
attained, we think the Commissioners have fallen short of what 
they might have done, mainly owing to the unsoundness of their 
own opinions. The curse of the Scotch Universities is the sys- 
tem of nomination to bursaries. Few of Scottish benefactors 
have shown the wise liberality of Mr. Mackenzie and Sir David 
Baxter, and thrown open their bounty to be the prize of the 
best man. The result is that most of the bursaries are in the 
hands of certain individuals or corporations as “ patrons,’ who 
nominate the students to the foundation too often with but 
slight inquiry as to their desert. In Glasgow, out of fifty-three 
bursaries, the ordinances of the Commissioners provide for 
fifteen only being open to competition. At St. Andrews, where 
there is a bursary to about every fourth student, more than a 
fourth of them are given purely by patronage. In Edinburgh, 
out of seventy-three bursaries, five only are given by competi- 
tion; and of these three only are absolutely open, two being 
limited by restrictions as to place of birth or name of the 
candidates. What the case is at Aberdeen we shall pre- 
sently see. The advantages of which the Universities are de- 
prived by such a system as this, it is hardly possible to exaggerate. 
If all the bursaries in our Colleges were thrown together, as we 
have above indicated, and given away after an open competition, 
what a stimulus would be given to education throughout the 
country! Nor would the sum of money thus devoted to reward 
1 Our Professors have done their best to remedy this mischief. So far as 
we can learn, foundation bursaries, and any others over which the Senatus 
can exercise ccatrol, are now open in all the Universities. Last year the 
Edinburgh Senatus introduced a rule requiring all presentation Bursars in 
Arts paid by the College Factor, i.e., those presented by the Town-Council 
and a few others, to pass the examinations necessary for graduation. They 
would willingly, we believe, have gone further, but did not meet with en- 
couragement from the Commissioners. It would, by the way, be very desir- 
able that all the other Universities should follow the example of Edinburgh 
and publish a yearly Calendar. 
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and foster learning be small. It would amount to several thou- 
sand pounds per annum; to more probably than Balliol, the 
most distinguished College in Oxford, appropriates to the Master, 
Fellows, and Scholars. Whether the terms of the Universities’ 
Act are such as to have empowered the Commissioners to throw 
open all bursaries is a question of little moment, because, even 
had they undoubtedly been so, the Commissioners would have 
been disinclined to take a step so decided. On this point they 
express themselves as follows :— 


“ As regards the principles on which bursaries in the Faculty of 
Arts should be bestowed, we were led to the conclusion that it would 
be most inexpedient that they should all be bestowed on one uniform f 
principle. Those aids to a University education are attainable by 
students entering the University, or who have completed only a small 
portion of the course; and while the system of open competition ope- 
rates advantageously, by stimulating the schools to send their pupils 
to the Universities in an advanced stage of preparation, we yet should 
regard it as far from desirable that all bursaries should be bestowed on 
that principle, to the entire exclusion of private patronage. The 
opportunities of early instruction of many deserving students may have 
been inferior to those possessed by others; and the students whose 
deficient training would place them at a disadvantage in a competitive 
examination are frequently students from country schools, who stand 
most in need of help. We think, also, it would be very unfortunate if 
persons of comparatively moderate talents—or, it may be, of slower 
development than other students—were deprived of all chance of assist- 
ance in obtaining a University education. In dealing with the bursary 
foundations in Aberdeen, in which University the subject has a promi- 
nent interest, we carefully endeavoured to secure that a due propor- 
tion of the bursaries should be bestowed on other conditions than 
success in the annual competition; and, under the arrangements 
effected by our ordinances, the bursaries in that University are nearly 
equally divided between competitive bursaries in the appointment of 
the Senatus Academicus, and presentation bursaries, or those which are 
in the gift of private persons or corporations.” 


We are inclined to think that the above passage contains 
about as many fallacies as it does sentences. In the first place, 
it assumes as a necessity that bursaries are only attainable by 
students who are entering the University, or who have entered 
it but very lately ; whereas, in any well-arranged system, age, 
and not length of time spent at College, would be the standard 
of limitation in this matter. In the second place, it assumes 
that open competition will operate advantageously only “by 
stimulating schools ;” whereas this result, though very desirable, 
is incidental and indirect, the real good of the system being 

1 The total resources of this College is about £5800 a year. Of this 
somewhat more than £3000 goes to master, fellows, and scholars ; about 
£1430 to exhibitioners. 
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that it secures the advancement of the best men. But the Com- 
missioners seem to think that others than the best men may 
deserve advancement ; and they explain the classes of society 
to which they refer, to be “deserving students whose early edu- 
cation has been inferior,” and “persons of comparatively mode- 
rate talent, or, it may be, of slower development than others.” 
The gist of this argument is, that it is desirable that these 
classes should come to the University. But that is not the point 
at issue. It is certainly desirable, both for themselves and others, 
that individuals who may have had disadvantages in their early 
training, or who may not be intellectually brilliant, should attend 
our Universities, if they can afford it. But the question before us 
is, Should these persons be induced to come to the Universities ; 
should a system of administering endowments, which, as it were, 
bribes them to come to College, be maintained? Now the word 
“deserving” applied by the Commissioners to the students who 
are thus cared for, cannot from the context refer to intellectual 
desert. It must signify moral excellence ; and their proposition, 
therefore, is that the bursary funds should be so administered 
that ill-educated worth and stupid worth may be attracted to our 
Colleges. We must carefully provide for a large annual supply 
of morality, although in combination with every disqualification 
in other respects for an academical career. Sound ethical views 
will compensate for a profound inability to profit by University 
teaching, and a very powerful capacity of lowering that teaching 
to the detriment of others. It is hardly possible to conceive of 
a position more erroneous or more injurious. In the first place, 
how can the Commissioners be certain that even the qualities 
they desiderate will be secured? Long experience has convinced 
all who have paid attention to such matters of the fact that 
preferences to poverty, to general desert, or to anything which 
cannot be directly and equally tested, simply lead to the success 
of some candidate whose circumstances chance or interest has 
brought prominently under the notice of the electors. And, even 
if there were no difficulty here, is the aim of the Commissioners 
desirable in itself? We need not dwell on the evil done to the 
teaching of the Universities—to theeducation of the whole country 
—by thus bribing men to enter upon a course of life for which 
nature or circumstance has not fitted them. But we would ask, Is 
it not even a greater evil to the student himself? If he be really 
able, he will easily force his way when all endowments are open 
to the best men; if he be not, he is a far happier man, and a far 
more useful man, resting contented in the position to which he 
was born, than struggling pitifully through a University career, 
leading to the sickness of hope deferred and the bitterness of 
eventual disappointment. And as to the public, what good 
do they derive from a system which ravishes stupid sturdy boys 
from their congenial plough, seeks vainly to educate them 
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through a few years of struggle, and then licenses them to 
be instruments of torture to the lieges for two hours every 
Sunday? The effect on learning of benefactions so admini- 
stered is the same as the effect of our Associations upon art 
—fostering incompetence, and thereby discouraging real merit. 
The Commissioners, as it seems to us, have erred grievously in 
this matter, and have, in consequence, thrown away a great 
opportunity. The terms of the Act seem very strong; many 
of the patrons, being corporations, fall directly under the policy 
of the Statutes of Mortmain; many private patrons would 
have rivalled, if not surpassed, the liberality of Sir Alex. Ramsay 
of Balmain; but, of course, Commissioners entertaining the 
views expressed in the passage above quoted, were not extreme 
to exercise the powers with which they had been invested. 

One other subject connected with finance must be noticed 
here, and we regret that space compels us to notice it very 
briefly—the site and present state of the buildings of the 
University of Glasgow. While that city has gradually extended 
westward, the College remains where it was founded by Pope 
Nicholas v., in what is now the worst part of the town. The 
result is that students residing in Glasgow have to walk some 
two miles to their lectures—a considerably greater distance 
than that which was urged by the inhabitants of Aberdeen as 
an insuperable objection to the transference of the Faculty of 
Arts to King’s College. Students, again, from the country can 
only indulge a natural desire to be near their class-rooms by lodg- 
ing in the undesirable neighbourhood of brothels and shebeens. 
In fact, it is something as if the University of Edinburgh were 
in the middle of the Cowgate. Of this situation the buildings 
seem to be quite worthy. The Commissioners requested Mr. 
Matheson, Assistant-Surveyor to Scotland in the oftice of Her 
Majesty’s Works, to inspect the buildings, and that gentleman 
reports that they are so utterly unfit in every way for the pur- 
poses of a University, that “any attempt to improve, alter, or 
adapt the present buildings, would ultimately prove inadequate 
and unsatisfactory in every respect.” Under these circum- 
stances, no wonder that the Commissioners give it as “ their 
decided opinion that the interests of the University, and of 
education in the west of Scotland, require that new buildings 
should be erected with as little delay as possible, and also that 
it is highly expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to remove the 
University to a more suitable locality.” The scheme has been 
mooted before. Lord Macaulay in his rectorial address at 
Glasgow anticipated that “the installation of 1949 will be 
attended by a still greater number of students than I have the 
happiness now to see before me. That assemblage, indeed, may 
not meet in the place where we have met. These venerable 
halls may have disappeared. My successor may speak to your 
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successors in a more stately edifice, in an edifice which, even 
among the magnificent buildings of the future Glasgow, will still 
be admired as a fine specimen of the architecture which flourished 
in the days of the good Queen Victoria.” But the hopes of 
that time were rested on the boundless wealth which railways 
then believed themselves to possess. The idea was to make 
the present site of the University a terminus. Unfortunately 
the railway company was unable to carry out that idea, and 
paid £10,000 forfeit for the undue grandeur of their plans. 
Yet even without railway prices the Commissioners have calcu- 
lated that the present site and buildings of the University would 
bring a sum short of that sufficient to build a new College on 
the best possible site only by £42,000. Of this sum £20,000 
must be set against a valuable collection of coins possessed by 
the University, which the Commissioners think might be better 
made available to the public if under the control of Government, 
than they are at present. Government would, therefore, have to 
give only £22,000. This part of the Commissioners’ plan has, 
so far as a voluntary sale of the coins is concerned, been frus- 
trated by the University Council, which made a great uproar, 
and memorialized everybody against the proposal—a display of 
zeal little according to knowledge or common sense. For, while 
it is questionable, as the Commissioners say, “ whether such a 
collection can ever be of any direct value for educational pur- 
pose,” it is quite certain that it cannot be with safety made 
available for any purpose whatever, without such an expense in 
superintending the use of it as the University cannot be ex- 
pected to bear. As it is, we do not believe that one student in 
five hundred ever sees the coins. But, even setting them aside, 
if the Government would act liberally, the removal of the 
College would be managed. The present site and buildings are, 
in the calculations of the Commissioners, taken at what they 
would bring by a compulsory and immediate sale. If realized 
deliberately and according to demand, they would bring at least 
£20,000 or £30,000 more. Thus the Government, by lying out 
of their money for a little, might give, not so much to Glasgow 
as to the whole west of Scotland, a suitable College in a healthy 
site, at an outlay of some £15,000 only. By far the best plan, 
however, would be for Government to take the whole matter 
into their own hands, build the New College, force the Univer- 
sity to part with the coins, and dispose of the present site and 
buildings gradually as good prices were offered. Were they to 
do this, they would probably be gainers by the transaction. But, 
under no circumstances, should they grudge even double the 
required sum for an end so important. This very report tells us 
that the buildings of the University of Edinburgh were erected 
“at a great expense to Government ;” that at St. Andrews not 
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many years ago, it was found necessary “to erect new buildings 
for the United College at the public expense ;” and that at Aber- 
deen, “the restoration and extension of the buildings formerly 
belonging to King’s College are now in course of execution by 
the Department of Works.” Under these circumstances, it will 
be an act of great injustice to the University of Glasgow, if the 
Government decline to assist her in carrying out an object not 
only desirable, but even necessary on every ground of conveni- 
ence, health, and morality. 

2. The educational arrangements of the Commissioners em- 
brace topics of considerable interest, first of which may come 
the question, whether or no Summer Sessions should be intro- 
duced into our Universities. 

After, as they tell us, careful consideration, and numerous 
inquiries, the Commissioners arrived at the conclusion that to 
make a Summer Session compulsory would be quite out of 
the question. The English system of short terms extending 
over a larger portion of the year, they admit to be pre- 
ferable in theory, but they are convinced that, owing to the 
poverty of many of our students, the introduction of that 
system here would deprive many men of a University edu- 
cation. But they have rather indicated their approval of a 
scheme suggested by the University Council of Glasgow, and 
which has found favour elsewhere also, for instituting summer 
lectures, attendance on which shall be optional. If this plan 
mean only that certain lectures should be delivered by the 
Assistant Professors, during the summer months, on the various 
branches of instruction taught in time of session, such lectures 
not to form part of the curriculum, but to be simply preparative 
to the next winter course, it may be regarded as unobjectionable. 
It would give to students resident near the University seat, or 
who could afford to remain there, a considerable superiority 
over their fellows; but such superiority would arise only from 
those accidents of birth or wealth, which no system of education 
can, or indeed should attempt to remove, but which sterling 
merit, in circumstances however disadvantageous, will certainly 
overcome. But we fear the plan aims at more than this. The 
promoters of it would not, we suspect, be content unless the 
proposed Summer Course were allowed to count as one of the 
two sessions during which attendance on certain classes in the 
Faculty of Arts is required for a degree. In this point of view 
we cannot regard the proposal as anything but an unmixed evil. 
It would necessarily lead to a division of the students into two 
classes—the country students, and the town students. Speedily 
it would be found that these two classes could not be taught 
together. Students who had gone through a summer session, 
or who were looking forward to one, could not, during the 
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winter session, ‘receive the same instruction as students who 
were then at College for the first time, or who were looking 
forward to a lapse of six months before resuming their attendance. 
Or, at least, if they did receive the same instruction, the results 
would be injurious to both. The country students accordingly 
would all prefer a University where there was no such contra- 
diction of aims and interests. Glasgow University should take 
good heed before she consents to enter upon a course so fraught 
with danger. Nor have the students who live in or near Glas- 
gow any right to expect that the University should sacrifice so 
much to their convenience. Glasgow College is also a place of 
education for the whole west of Scotland; indeed the city does 
not supply quite a fifth of her students. Every proposal of 
which the tendency is to degrade a University into a school, 
should be resisted to the uttermost. We are inclining far too 
much in that direction as it is; and all who have the cause of 
good education at heart should do what in them lies against that 
inclination. Moreover, in this matter, as in every other, the 
highest interests of the students will be found to be identical 
with those of the University. It would be a very fatal thing 
for the education of Glasgow students were a course of lectures 
almost continuous, extending over about nine months, allowed 
to rank as equivalent to the work of two winter sessions. Two 

winter sessions, with their corresponding summer vacations, are 

no more than enough, if indeed they are enough, to secure that 
our students acquire a fitting knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

We are not aware that the scholarship of the country has at- 

tained to a point so advanced as to justify the idea that our 

students devote too much time to the study of these languages. 

Nor can any notion be more erroneous than to think that 

education is to be measured by the number of hours spent in 

listening to lectures. On this point the Commissioners express 

themselves with great force :— 


“ But further, we think that the present arrangement, even with a 
view to the benefit of the student, is not without advantage; and that 
it is possible to attach too exclusive importance to mere attendance on 
lectures at the University. The object and the advantages of a Uni- 
versity education are not confined to the instruction received within 
the class-room. Besides imparting information, the lectures of the 
professors are intended, in a great measure, to guide and to stimulate 
private study, and for this the long vacation affords the best oppor- 
tunity. The student is then able to revise, by himself and at leisure, 
the subjects of his University studies, and to consider more fully, and 
carry out to their legitimate conclusions, the principles which he has 
heard communicated by his professors. The encouragement thus 
given to independent thought has an importance not lightly to be 
disregarded.” 
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The Commissioners have here rightly indicated the uses of 
the long vacation. And that the students shall so employ that 
time can be perfectly secured by the stimulus of prizes for vaca- 
tion work, by examinations at the beginning of the winter 
session, and most of all, as we shall hereafter see, by a worthy 
system of honours at graduation. In the interest, therefore, of 
the students, we should most earnestly deprecate the proposed 
innovation. 

But we are bound to consider the professors also. We are far 
from undervaluing the duties which our professors discharge, 
especially in the Universities of our great commercial towns, as 
teachers of a knowledge sound so far as it goes, though hardly 
reaching to the dignity of profound learning. Commerce as 
a pursuit is every day rising in esteem ; is now no longer, save 
among the ignorant or the prejudiced, considered unworthy 
of the highest talents or the best social position. On the con- 
trary, such are the prizes it holds out, such the eminence to 
which it may lead, that it is gradually attracting the ablest men 
in the country from the professions by courtesy calied learned. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that those who are to 
embrace an occupation, generally entered upon at a compara- 
tively early age, should be enabled to profit by good instruction 
during the few years they can devote to this purpose. It is the 
peculiar glory of our University system that it affords such in- 
struction ; and our professors would greatly err were they to 
neglect or think lightly of this sphere of duty. But, at the 
same time, it is of the utmost importance that our professors 
should not be compelled to become mere lecturing machines. 
It is, we think, a matter of national concernment that our pro- 
fessors should not be merely skilful teachers, but men of real emi- 
nence, bringing honour not only upon the body with which they 
are more immediately connected, but also on the whole country ; 
and this they never can be, unless we secure to them a large 
time of leisure. Mr. Vaughan eloquently expatiates on the good 
which a professor can in this way accomplish :— 


“ They will labour in a different way, and be fruitful. They will 
investigate, reflect, and write, even if they do not very actively lecture ; 
they will address the world, if not the students of the academy, and 
their words will come back to the University, in some form, ‘ after 
many days.’ They may not irrigate the ground immediately beside 
them, but the abundance of their spring-heads, and the large volume 
of their pent-up waters, must go forward to feed and cleanse the cities 
of the earth, or to move the vaster wheels of European literature, or 
to deepen the main sea of the world’s knowledge. Much, too, must, 
in spite of recluse habits, insensibly evaporate and fall again in showers, 
seasonable ever, though capricious, upon the spot.” 


Here in Scotland we have no crowds of tutors to relieve 
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our most distinguished academics altogether from the drudgery 
of instruction, and to leave them free to render services so great. 
We may, therefore, regard it as a peculiar felicity of our system 
that we are able, without prejudice to our students, to afford our 
learned men time during which they may labour for the world 
rather than for the class-room, and we should be slow indeed to 
take away a leisure, golden it is true to them, but for that very 
reason profitable to us likewise. 

The Commissioners seem to have given much attention to 
the subject of graduation. The “higher degrees,” as they are 
called, do not give rise to any question of general interest. 
Degrees in Medicine are little more than licenses to practise, and 
the Commissioners’ regulations on the matter, though they were 
keenly opposed, seem fair and reasonable. Sectarian differences 
rendered any plan for conferring degrees in Theology impracti- 
cable ; but a degree in Law will henceforth be conferred after exa- 
mination, which can at leastdo no harm. But the whole academical 
interest centres in graduation in Arts. Since the ordinances on 
this subject were issued, a considerable increase has taken place 
in graduation, which the Commissioners believe to be only the 
beginning of a still greater advance in the same direction, “ con- 
sidering the privileges which have been extended to graduates 
under the Universities’ Act, and other circumstances.” The 
Commissioners do not explain what these “ other circumstances” 
may be, and we think they would have found it hard to do so. 
Except the appointment of three independent examiners in each 
University, the Commissioners do not seem to have introduced 
any important change in the regulations for Arts degrees, either as 
to the subjects or the extent of the examinations. The subjects 
are the same as those which were before taught in the curriculum 
of Arts. It is to be regretted that, in their enumeration of 
subjects, the Commissioners should have omitted any mention of 
History—a branch of knowledge at present unduly neglected 
among us. It is not even intimated whether candidates shall be 
required to have a knowledge of the contents of the Greek and 
Latin books which they take up, much less of the periods of his- 
tory to which these books refer. These matters will doubtless be 
regulated by the examiners ; but it would have been well had 
the Commissioners at least indicated an opinion regarding them. 
Generally, indeed, the Commissioners have looked too exclusively 
towards graduation as an end, heedless in comparison of the 
means by which that end is to be attained. They have held 
out inducements to graduation by the privileges they have con- 
ferred upon graduates. But this we venture to regard as a 
very small affair. That young men should complete their Uni- 
versity career by taking a degree, and that, when they have 
done so, they should be considered members of the corporation, 
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and have some small share in its management, are things fitting 
and becoming, but are of no moment to the cause of education. 
Whether or not a degree is a real good depends entirely on 
the nature of the steps by which a degree is reached—that is, of 
the examinations which precede it. 

This question—the most important of all in a University 
system—has not been treated by the Commissioners as it 
merits. It would have been the more advantageous had they 
given it a greater prominence in their deliberation, in that 
examinations are not properly appreciated among us. Several 
of our younger professors have done much to vindicate for them 
their true place in teaching; but, as a rule, they are neither 
truly valued nor rightly understood. We hear far too often 
the objection that they foster “cram,” especially as conducted 
in England. An objection of this sort requires an expla- 
nation. If “cram” means the getting up a subject thoroughly, 
and mastering it as a branch of permanent knowledge, then it 
is a thing which can hardly be fostered too much. If, on the 
other hand, it means getting up a subject superficially, and 
losing it as soon as the immediate purpose has been served, 
then it is clearly pernicious. Now cram in this latter sense is 
what the English examinations especially guard against, and 
what our examinations, so far as they go, do much to encourage. 
For any English scholarship or fellowship examination cram is 
impossible, inasmuch as nothing is known of the special sub- 
jects. The object of these examinations is to test ability and 
previous education generally; and therefore the candidate 
knows nothing but that he will be examined upon literature or 
science, as the case may be. But in several Scotch examina- 
tions of a similar nature, this wise plan is not adopted. Thus 
in Glasgow, at the examinations for the Snell exhibitions to 
Oxford, the books on which the candidates will be examined 
are carefully announced beforehand.’ Now this is the very 
way to encourage cram. Every one is aware how easily a 
clever boy can get up the Verrine orations or a dozen books 
of Homer, and yet know vastly little of Latin or Greek ; and 
every one should be aware how entirely worthless such fleet- 
ing knowledge is. Again, it is right that in a University 
there should be examinations of a somewhat different. nature, 
in which regard should be had to familiarity with certain 
specified subjects, that is, which should be so conducted 
that great industry may supply, in some measure, the place 
of natural ability. But neither do we manage these pro- 
perly. We have them at too short intervals, embracing too 
limited an extent of work,—too much, in short, in the school 
fashion. We attach too much importance to the daily exa- 
minations on the work of the previous night, and to the 
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sessional examinations on the work of the previous six months. 
We want a general examination on the whole curriculum in 
the Arts. This should be supplied at graduation ; and here, 
we think, the Commissioners have fallen into a very serious 
error. They require for graduation without honours, (1.) Latin 
and Greek; (2.) Logic, Moral Philosophy, and English Lite- 
rature ; (3.) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; and their 
ordinance then provides that— 


“ Any student, who has completed his attendance on the Latin and 
Greek classes required in the prescribed course of study, may be 
examined on these subjects at any examination for degrees, although 
he has not completed his attendance on the other classes of the pre- 
scribed course ; and, in like manner, any student who has completed 
the attendance required in the prescribed course of study in the 
classes of Logic and Moral Philosophy and English Literature, may 
be examined on these subjects at any examination for degrees, although 
he has not completed his attendance on the other classes in the pre- 
scribed course ; and also, in like manner, any student, who has com- 
pleted the attendance required in the prescribed course of study on 
the classes of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; may be examined 
on these subjects at any examination for degrees, although he has not 
completed his attendance on the other classes of the prescribed course ; 
and if such student shall satisfy the examiners, when so examined in 
Latin and Greek, or in Logic, Moral Philosophy, and English Lite- 
rature, or in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, he shall receive 
from them a certificate to that effect, and he shall not be again ex- 
amined on the same subjects as a condition of his taking the degree 
of Master of Arts.” 


This piecemeal method of examination seems calculated to 
perpetuate the evil which we have mentioned above. It tends, 
we think, inevitably to encourage a hand-to-mouth style of 
study which can bestow no permanent knowledge, ‘but only 
fleeting information acquired for an immediate purpose, and 
quickly forgotten. Such considerations seem to have been 
urged on the Commissioners, for they say, “ Apprehensions 
have been expressed to us that this provision may have the 
effect of admitting students to degrees who, at the time of 
graduation, have lost much of the knowledge they once pos- 
sessed of subjects, such as’ Latin and Greek, in which they had 
passed an examination a year or two previously. To this ob- 
jection, however, we are not disposed to attach much import- 
ance; for it appears to us, that the best security for a lasting 
acquaintance with each subject is the thorough and accurate 
study, which the divisions of examinations prescribed by the 
ordinance is calculated to insure.” We cannot acquiesce in 
this reasoning. - An extensive examination at the close of the 
career strengthens the memory of the student, braces his power 
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of thought, forces him to systematize his knowledge, and, by 
the very variety of subjects to which it directs his attention, 
gives him something of “the ease and grace of a practised 
intellect’s motion.” These are advantages not lightly to be 
foregone, even could we believe with the Commissioners that 
their ordinance is calculated to insure “thorough and accurate 
study,” leading to lasting knowledge. Knowing, as the Com- 
missioners do, the age and deficient preparation of many of our 
students when they come to College, how can they ask us to 
believe, that two years’ study of Latin and Greek—even were it 
exclusive study, which it never is—will give them a “lasting ac- 
quaintance” with these languages? How can we suppose that a 
boy who comes to College at fifteen or sixteen, knowing little of 
Greek but the alphabet, studies Greek, Latin, and Mathematics 
one year, Greek, Latin, and Logic another, and then, after one exa- 
mination, throws aside his Latin and Greek, and devotes himself 
to Moral Philosophy and Natural Philosophy, will in after life 
possess, we do not say scholarship, but anything like the 
classical education of a gentleman? In this matter the Com- 
missioners might have profited by the teaching of experience. 
Some ten years ago the authorities at Oxford instituted an 
examination called Moderations, to be passed by under-graduates 
in their second year, with the special purpose of encouraging 
high scholarship—influenced probably by the notion that divi- 
sions of examinations are calculated to insure thorough and 
accurate study. The result has proved the notion to have 
been a singular fallacy. Good scholarship has become less 
common in Oxford ever since. And yet Oxford men are trained 
at the English public schools, and carry on their scholarship, 
on an average, up to the age of twenty-one. What, then, will 
be the learning of our students, who are trained at no public 
school, who study Latin and Greek for two years, and give them 
up at eighteen or sooner ? 

That examinations, however, are open to certain objections, 
more definite and more real than the vague use of the word 
cram, no candid reasoner will deny. They cramp and confine 
originality ; they encourage study for the special end of success 
rather than for the pure love of culture. In the words of 
Mr. Vaughan, they “develop docility and accomplishment at 
the expense of more masculine and efficient qualities.” But 
then we must provide for the majority; and men of genius are few, 
and men who love study for itself alone are, perhaps, still fewer. 
Experience has shown that examinations are the best means 
at our disposal, in order to stimulate and direct the energies of 
our students. It might be well, indeed, if men would work or 
perform any duty without the stimulus of motives, unquestion- 
ably not the highest ; but, in point of fact, they will not, and we 
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must take students, like other people, as we find them. To 
quote Mr. Vaughan again: “I feel,” says he, “that there is 
nothing upon which the success of the University system more 
materially depends. To exclude, so far as possible, the favours 
or injuries of chance, and foil the arts of ‘ cram,’ and apportion 
success to the industry, the talent, and the good sense of the 
students, is, in effect and indirectly, to secure good teaching, 
and good, energetic, honest learning. Good examinations can 
help to effect all this.” But no system of examinations will 
accomplish any part of this which does not make provision 
for conferring adequate honour upon conspicuous merit. The 
history of the Oxford schools teaches this with peculiar force. 
Public examinations were first established by Archbishop Laud. 
His attempt was called by Wood “a happy innovation,” a 
“oreat and beneficial measure ;” and, so late as 1850, was re- 
ferred to by the Hebdomadal Board, as “a system admirably 
arranged.” But there were no honours awarded in the exami- 
nations which he instituted, and accordingly they were soon 
regarded with indifference, and eventually fell into entire disuse. 
What an Oxford degree examination was at the close of last 
century we learn from Lord Eldon: “An examination for a 
degree at Oxford,” he used to say, “was a farce in my time. 
I was examined in Hebrew and in History. ‘What is the 
Hebrew for the place of a skull?’ I replied, ‘Golgotha.’ ‘Who 
founded University College?’ I replied (though by the way 
the point is somewhat doubtful), that ‘King Alfred founded it.’ 
‘Very well, sir, said the Examiners, ‘you are competent for 
your degree.’ ” 

Such was Oxford when she gave no honours for intellectual 
eminence ; rich, sluggish, and contented ; learning at the lowest 
ebb. When she instituted examinations with honours, at the 
beginning of this century, she thereby, in the words of the Com- 
missioners, “ first raised the studies of the University from their 
abject state.” From that time the system has been gradually 
developing itself, until it has become “ the chief instrument not 
only for testing the proficiency of the students, but also for sti- 
mulating and directing the studies of the place.” What would 
Oxford be without the Class List? All who know that Univer- 
sity can recall not a few scenes of thrilling excitement in the 
quadrangle of the Schools while the omnipotent Examiners were 
within, determining the honours for the year. And that excite- 
ment is far from being confined to the Universities. Such is 
the constitution of English society, and such the interest which 
all take in their great academical corporations, that a good degree 
attends a man through life, not only as an intellectual distinc- 
tion, but even conferring a certain amount of social position. 
This is the sort of “connexion” with a University which it is 
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of importance for men to have in their power to maintain, beside 
which, mere graduation is but an empty form. 

Now, of this great influence we have in Scotland no trace. In 
our examinations, even as re-modelled by the Commissioners, 
we have no proper provisions with regard to degrees in honours. 
Indeed, in this respect the Commissioners have done nothing 
at all. Honours could be obtained in graduation before their 
labours began. They seldom were obtained, or rather they were 
seldom sought, for the simple reason that they were not worth 
getting. The reputation gained by “ going out” in honours was 
not so great as that gained by getting a class prize at the end of 
the Session. No one probably heard of the achievement, cer- 
tainly no one cared about it, save the happy parents of the 
aspiring youth. The Commissioners have left this state of 
things unchanged, and consequently, while graduation generally 
has increased, graduation in honours is as rare as heretofore. 
Since the new system came into operation, there have been 
no graduates in honours at Glasgow; one at Edinburgh; and 
four at St. Andrews.! In fact our students must be bribed 
to take good degrees. Thus the Ferguson scholars are re- 
quired immediately to graduate in honours; and the Baxter 
scholarships are open only to students who have already done 
so. This is not as it should be. Honours, if at all worthy of 
the name, will of themselves bestow a sufficient reward, and 
will therefore of themselves prove a sufficient attraction. But, 
in order to make them so worthy, there must be an adequate 
competition, a high standard, and a wide publicity. Thus only 
shall we give to academical honours their proper place in an 
educational system, and secure to intellectual eminence the early 
recognition which it deserves, and which can do so much to 
raise it into stronger life. Can we do all this for our students ? 

The Commissioners seem to have regarded this question as 
necessarily connected with Sect. 15 (10, 11) of the Bill, in which 
they were directed to inquire into the possibility of establishing 
one University for Scotland; and Sect. 16, which contains the 
following permissive enactment :—“If Her Majesty shall be 
pleased, at any time within the duration of the Commission, to 
grant a charter for the foundation of a national University for 
Scotland, the Scottish Universities named in this Act, or any of 
them, may, if they shall think fit, surrender to the Commis- 
sioners the powers of examining for and granting degrees, with 
or without the exception of degrees in theology, and to become 
Colleges, one or more, as the case may be, of the said national 
University.” 

This idea emanated from the fertile brain of Mr. Gladstone, 


1 Even at Aberdeen, where, unlike the other Universities, graduation has 
long been the universal practice, there have been only thirty-four. 
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but, like many others from the same source, proved altogether 
impracticable. None of the Universities would consent to de- 
scend from their high estate to the level of mere Colleges; nay, 
we are assured that “the greatest jealousy and apprehension 
were manifested of any steps being taken to deprive the Uni- 
versities of their ancient privilege, not merely of. conferring 
degrees, but of conducting the examinations for them.” We 
think this reluctance not only natural, but becoming. Every 
one connected with Scotland might have expected it, and most 
would be prepared to defend it. But the further question 
remains, whether we cannot secure the object aimed at by this 
sweeping measure, without encountering the evils of the mea- 
sure itself. Now, the object aimed at plainly is, the establish- 
ment of a system of examination for degrees in arts which shall 
be common to all the Universities of Scotland; thus raising 
the standard of requirement, and increasing the publicity of the 
distinction. Such an extension of the field of competition is 
essential, if our honours are ever to be worth anything ; and we 
believe that such a system could be arranged without the ne- 
cessity of any measure so objectionable as the fusion of our four 
Universities into one ; nay, without asking our Universities to 
surrender a single privilege. Our plan—by no means a new one— 
is simply that a central board of examiners should be appointed, 
who should hold their examinations, with all fitting academic 
pomp and circumstance, at each University seat in rotation ; 
that the results should be publicly announced by a regular 
class list, and that the standard should be so high that success 
would confer a distinction for life. It would not, we should 
think, be necessary to extend this plan to examinations for 
pass-degrees. For, with regard to these, the only thing to be 
guarded against is the abuse of bestowing them on conspicuous 
incompetence. This the Commissioners have already provided 
for by the introduction of independent examiners. But they 
have not provided for the yet more important want in a Uni- 
versity system, 7.¢., a security that conspicuous ability shall 
receive adequate recognition. This security will be provided 
by the plan above suggested ; and, as it seems to us, without 
affording any reasonable grounds for “jealousy or apprehen- 
sion” on the part of the Universities. For they will be called 
on to surrender no single privilege—not even that of conduct- 
ing the examination for degrees. Each University would, of 
course, through its Court elect a certain number of the examin- 
ers ; and thus would still retain the privilege of “ conducting the 
examination for degrees;” though, as far as honours are concerned, 
it would share this privilege with others. In short, the whole 
change would amount to this, that instead of the University con- 
ducting the examinations for honours by means of four separate 
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boards, it would conduct them by means of one united board. 
It may appear sanguine to anticipate any great results from a 
change so slight, yet we are persuaded that the anticipation 
would prove well founded. The system would not come to 
perfection in a day. It would require time to grow, and to adapt 
itself to the habits of the people. But we do not think it too 
much to hope that, were such a system established, the men 
found worthy of the highest honours would, ere long, be not 
undeserving to be ranked with an Oxford first-class man, or a 
good Cambridge wrangler. 

The possibility of some such modified form of the proposed 
change does not seem to have been considered by the Commis- 
sioners. This was a sad oversight. If we cannot give our best 
students the substantial rewards of fellowships or scholarships, 
it is certainly in our power to give them “the bubble reputa- 
tion,” which is always something. Of course, it would be very 
pleasant if we could give them both. The want of substantial 
rewards for exertion equivalent to the English fellowships is 
doubtless a serious want. But it does not. follow, as many of 
our reformers seem to think, that this want should be supplied 
by the Government. The Commissioners opine that it would 
be “ unwise to trust to the public Exchequer for the foundation 
of scholarships in the Universities.” It would certainly be 
futile ; and we are by no means clear that it would merit any 
better fate. Why should our Colleges be enriched from the 
public funds ? It is not from grants of public money that Oxford 
and Cambridge derive their wealth. If we can number among 
our kings no pious founder like Edward 11, among our nobles 
no Walter de Merton, among .our prelates no William of 
Wykeham or William of Waynflete, what has the Government 
to do with this? <A noble scheme for establishing education on 
a proper footing was lost at the Reformation. Sir Walter Scott, 
in the Abbot, makes the Earl of Morton thus complain to the 
Regent Murray,— 

“T think priests of all persuasions are much like each other. Here 
is John Knox, who made such a noble puller-down, is ambitious of 
becoming a setter-up, and a founder of schools and colleges out of the 
Abbey lands and bishops’ rents, and other spoils of Rome, which the 
nobility of Scotland have won with their sword and bow, and with 
which he would endow new hives to sing the old drone.” 

That the Earl of Morton and his grasping compeers suc- 
ceeded in securing the church lands to themselves, was a 
misfortune of which we must bear the consequences in humbled 
silence. If our nobles and priests of old time were so niggardly 
and so little devout, as to give nothing of their abundance for 
the support of religion and good learning, that may be a very 
good reason why we should abate somewhat of our noisy 
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nationality, but it is no very good reason why our Universities 
should be now endowed from the imperial revenue.’ Further, 
fellowships and scholarships are not allin all. Endowments by 
themselves do not encourage learning. “ Honos enim alit artes,” 
says Cicero, “omnesque ad studia incenduntur gloria.” Facts 
prove the truth of Cicero’s remark. The wealth of Oxford, 
before she established honours, served only to deepen the 
torpor in which she lay. With honours her energies revived, 
though it was many years before her substantial rewards became 
uniformly the prizes of merit. By the force of honours solely, 
the study of mathematics was long kept up without substan- 
tial rewards of any sort; or, worse still, in the presence of 
such rewards, all diverted into another channel. Lastly, such 
a system as we have indicated, while everything for the 
student, would also do much for the professors. Intercourse 
and opportunities of comparison would stimulate their efforts, 
would force them to regard themselves not as mere teachers of 
separate classes, but as members of a great academical organi- 
zation. And this would bring with it co-operation in other 
matters also, such as the question of matriculation examinations, 
with regard to which no college can be expected to move alone. 

It would have been a real gain had such a system as this 
been organized under the auspices of the Commissioners. But 
the opportunity has not fled. The professors might of them- 
selves adopt it now; and, if the views of its importance above 
expressed have any truth, they will be liable to reproach 
should they make no endeavour so to do. With a little 
forbearance, a little mutual concession, this great boon might 
be conferred on our students—this great help rendered to the 
advancement of learning in the country. Speaking generally, 
that part of the Report which deals with educational questions 
is the least satisfactory. It is far from being exhaustive, or 
even very thorough. At this crisis, as it may be considered, 
in the history of our Universities, it would have been most 
valuable, as well as most interesting, had all the numerous 
questions which concern their wellbeing been fully and care- 
fully handled. There is no trace of anything of the sort here. 
We find nothing resembling the attractive discussions, the 
breadth of view, the intimate familiarity with all academical 
matters, the extensive general knowledge, the wealth of illustra- 
tion, which gave to the Oxford Commission Report of 1852 the 

1 As it is, the Commissioners appear to have distributed among our Colleges 
—in addition to existing grants—upwards of £7032 of public money : to the 
University of St. Andrews, £944: to that of Glasgow, £1325; of Aberdeen, 
£1260; and of Edinburgh, £3503. This is exclusive of a temporary provi- 
sion of £2446 for compensation to seven professors in Aberdeen, deprived of 
their offices by the Union of the Colleges. Nor does it seem to include £150 
to St. Andrews for Examiners 
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character of a complete treatise on University education. Espe- 
cially “ conspicuous by its absence,” is any acquaintance with 
the extensive changes which lately took place in the English 
Universities ;—fruitful in examples and even in warnings. 
Even on the subjects which are discussed, the style is curt and 
dogmatic ; we are given conclusions rather than reasons. And 
to. many important topics there is no reference at. all. The ques- 
tion of matriculation examinations,! which has always received 
much attention from University reformers, is altogether omitted. 
The question of extra-academical degrees or titles, such as are 
conferred in the “middle-class examinations” of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is left equally unnoticed. The introduction of such 
degrees into Scotland has been advocated by the General 
Councils of Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and, at the last meeting of 
the Social Science Association, it received support from Professor 
Kelland and Dr. Lyon Playfair. We believe such a measure to 
be quite uncalled for. Whatever may be the use of these degrees 
in England, where University education is confined to a few, they 
cannot be necessary here with a University system embracing 
in its range all classes of society. The true way to test and 
improve the teaching of our schools is by a matriculation 
examination the same in all our Universities. Of yet more 
importance and general interest is the question of extra-aca- 
demical teaching. In the Faculty of Medicine, such teaching 
has been for some time recognised in Edinburgh, and is now to 
be recognised in all the Universities. The Commissioners, 
however, have subjected it to certain salutary restrictions: the 
teachers must obtain the permission of the University Court, 
and are prohibited from under-bidding the professors in the 
matter of fees. A serious question may open hereafter, whether 
a similar freedom should not be extended to the Faculty of 
Arts. Why should professors in that Faculty enjoy a monopoly 
denied to their medical brethren? Are they so tender as to 
need shelter from the bracing atmosphere of competition? These 
and similar questions were doubtless considered by the Com- 
missioners ; and it would have been well had they given to the 
world the results of their deliberations. Their views would 


1 A certain examination on entering the University is allowed by the 
Commissioners, by success at which a student may pass at once into the 
higher Latin and Greek classes, thus shortening by one year the course of study 
necessary for a degree ; and, as a part of this provision, they have abolished 
a rule formerly existing at Aberdeen, compelling all bursars, however ad- 
vanced their state of preparation, to begin with the junior classes ; a step, 
of course, opposed by the enlightened professors of Greek and Latin in that 
University. But this examination, though useful, does not supply the place 
of a matriculation examination properly so called, the object of which is to 
refuse insufficiently prepared students admission to the University altogether, 
thus devolving purely elementary teaching on the school. 
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have been entitled to great weight, and besides being valuable 
in themselves, would have probably conferred the substantial, 
though indirect benefit of saving us from the random and ill con- 
sidered suggestions so frequent, both from Councils and individu- 
als, at best wearing out the patience of the public, and rendering 
an important subject distasteful and unpopular, and which some 
chance success might elevate into real injuries to education. 
Again, we are informed that they received many communica- 
tions from men engaged or interested in University teaching. 
It is to be regretted that these communications were not pub- 
lished. The opinions of such men would have been most 
instructive; and we should have been enabled to test the con- 
clusion at which the Commissioners have arrived, by exa- 
mining the grounds on which they have been based. Fifty- 
one pages in this blue-book, which might have contained much 
valuable evidence, have been utterly thrown away in recording 
the minutes of each meeting. What does the public care to 
know as to the order or form in which the Commissioners got 
through their work? The dates of the meetings, and the names 
of the Commissioners present, would have given all the infor- 
mation necessary. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, that their views on 
educational matters, so far as they go, are generally sound; and 
they are specially entitled to respect for their wise conservatism. 
They have required four sessions’ attendance in arts as a con- 
dition of graduation; they have introduced little change in 
studies which experience has tested and found good ; they have 
treated with fitting disregard the vulgar clamour often raised 
against classical learning; they have given no countenance to a 
notion—at one time wide-spread, and which in some quarters 
lingers yet—that University Reform consists in establishing 
professorships in every branch of human knowledge: though 
the claims of important languages like Gaelic, and of profound 
sciences like Psycho-physiology seem to have been urgently 
pressed upon them. They might on some points have gone 
further; they have erred on the safe side. It is a thing to 
be thankful for, that our Colleges have not been exposed to rash 
and vexatious interference. 

It has been sometimes said that the legislation of the Com- 
missioners has been too exclusively in the interests of the Pro- 

1 In Glasgow the Commissioners have established three new Professorships 
—of English Literature, of Biblical Criticism, and of Conveyancing. Of these 
the first only imposes any burden on the public funds, the second being 
provided for out of the revenues of the Chapel-Royal, and the third being 
endowed by the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow. In Edinburgh they 
have founded a Professorship of Sanskrit which receives £200 a year from 
the public funds, besides the interest of +4000 appropriated for that purpose 
by Dr. John Muir of Edinburgh. 
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fessors. We cannot see the slightest foundation for this charge. 
The Commissioners have so distributed the University funds 
and the moneys placed at their disposal by Government as to 
secure to our professors something like a respectable income. 
They have attached assistants to the chairs the work of which 
required such aid; and they have provided for the retirement ot 
aged or infirm professors on the same footing as other public 
servants. But in all this, if we look at the thing fairly, they 
have consulted far less for the benefit of the professors than for 
the interests of the public. There seems to exist in some quar- 
ters a sort of hostility towards the professorial body which is 
very unreasonable and very unaccountable. Perhaps it may be 
a legacy from former times, when professors were undoubtedly 
appointed more from family affection than from regard to their 
fitness for the office. But these old abuses have been of late 
years less frequent, and are now, it may be hoped, at an end for 
ever. That even under the new system of patronage the best 
men will be uniformly appointed cannot be anticipated. When 
success is invariably in proportion to desert we shall have realized 
the condition of Plato’s ideal state—< when kings shall be phi- 
losophers, and philosophers kings.” But we may anticipate that 
bad appointments will henceforth be rare. The University Courts 
are as good dispensers of patronage as could have been easily de- 
vised, and will seldom, we fully believe, be actuated by any other 
feeling than an honest desire to do their duty. Therefore we may 
confidently expect that our professors will become, even more en- 
tirely than they now are, a body of men whom it were wrong to 
regard with any feelings other than those of respect and esteem. 
Setting aside their especial duties as teachers, they will do good 
to the country in many ways. Their influence as educated and 
liberal men will check the bad taste and bad manners of a nar- 
row nationality ; while, on the other hand, their eminence will 
preserve us from mere provincialism. They will do this far 
more effectually than either our Church or our Bar. In neither 
of these bodies is the present state of learning such as to bring 
much credit to the country; and, besides, the profession of 
letters is always, and rightly, more highly considered than any 
other, in respect that it is more liberal, better calculated to pro- 
duce a high tone of mind and breadth dnd truth of view, less 
bountifully rewarded with the world’s good things, less indeed 
of a profession or higher kind of trade, more of a pursuit fol- 
lowed for its own sake. With professors capable of rendering 
such services, and with a good system of examination in honours 
to stimulate and reward our students, we should see no reason 
to despair of the learning of the country, or to doubt that the 
future of our Universities may yet be worthy of their past. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Det Norske Folks Historie. P. A. MuncH. Vols. 
i. ii. iii, Christiania, 1852-55. 

2. Den Danske Erobring af England og Normandie. J. J. A. 
Worsaark. Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghhandling, 1863. 


MEMORABLE words were those uttered by King Olaf Harold- 
son, a few days before his death, as he was crossing the border 
from Sweden to Norway, and climbing the ridge which looks 
down upon Veradale, and far out towards the west: “ Yes, I 
am silent,” he replied to Bishop Sigurd, who had asked why the 
flow of lively wit, with which he had cheered his chosen band on 
their weary way, had suddenly ceased, and why the King had sunk 
into a fit of brooding reserve. “ Yes, I am silent, for strange things 
have now for a while come over me. As I gazed from the Fells 
towards the west, I thought how many happy days I have spent 
in this land. Then methought I saw not as far as Drontheim 
alone, but over all Norway; and lo! the longer the vision lasted, 
the farther I saw, till I saw over the whole earth, both land 
and sea. Then it seemed as though I knew clearly all the spots 
whither I had been before; but just as clearly saw I the spots 
which I had not before seen ; yea, some even I had never heard 
spoken of, both where men dwell and where no man dwells, so 
far as the wide world stretches.” Then the Bishop alighted from 
his horse, bowed before the King, and embraced his feet. “ It 
is a saint we here follow,” were his words to the wondering 
band. Not the least remarkable even then among that com- 
pany was Harold Sigurdson, the King’s half-brother, a youth 
scarce fifteen, but tall and manly beyond his years. Three days 
afterwards, the King met his rebellious chiefs at Sticklestad, a 
farm in Lower Veradale, and there, after a stubborn fight, he fell, 
with great part of his host, on the 31st of August 1030. But 
though conquered, he fell a conqueror. Much perished at 
Sticklestad besides the mortal body of Olaf Haroldson. That 
was the last outbreak in Norway of the old faith and the old order 
of things, against the new Christianity and the new system, of 
which Olaf was the great champion in the north. It was a protest 
against progress, civil culture, social order, and law rightly under- 
stood. Many centuries of old tradition,and a whole array of popu- 
lar beliefs, stood side by side with the sturdy chiefs, who nominally 
fought for King Canute and the Danish rule in Norway, but really 
for their old prejudices, superstitions, and customs, for their 
isolated and individual independence, for their right of private 
war, for their own interests, in short, matched against the com- 
mon good. Even before the fatal day, it is easy to see from all 
the accounts that the minds of the chiefs were ill at ease; even 
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then the leaven of Olaf’s enlightened reign was secretly working 
in the hearts of his people, who were led, many of them much 
against their consciences, to fight against their former lord. It 
seemed, no doubt, to many, a strange and bitter thing to fight 
for Danish rule against their lawful king, whose faults, what- 
ever they might have been, were virtues compared to the 
insults and injuries suffered under a-foreign yoke. Bitterer still 
for brother to slay brother, father son, and friend friend. Even 
the very fact that the host of the chiefs was overwhelming, while 
the King’s band was small, though it helped his subjects to their 
hard-won victory, brought with it a reproachful feeling after the 
battle had ended in Olaf’s overthrow, for it lessened the joy of 
victory to remember that numbers more than prowess had 
turned the fight, and Olaf’s undaunted bravery only stood out 
in stronger and brighter relief against the dark masses of his 
foes. When to all this was added the “ uncanny” feeling that, 
as well before God as towards men, they were on the wrong 
side, that Olaf. was God’s champion, that the firmness of his 
faith refused all heathen aid, that he refused to have any but 
baptized warriors in his ranks; in a word, that the wrath of 
Heaven was hot against the chiefs, and showed itself by strange 
signs and tokens, not the least of which was the total eclipse of 
the sun, which happened on that very afternoon, and hid the 
deed of blood with thick darkness just when Olaf fell: when 
we think of all this, we need not wonder that even those head- 
strong chiefs went back to their homesteads with the weight of 
murder on their hearts, or that they looked upon the sufferings 
which befell them shortly after from the Danish rule, as a just 
retribution for their sin. Then it was that the bishop’s saying 
that King Olaf was a saint spread like wildfire among the 
people for whom he had done so much, and who had treated 
him so ill. Within the year, his body, which no one at first 
dared so much as to shelter beneath a roof, and which had 
been buried by stealth in a sandhill near Nidarés, as Drontheim 
was then called, was solemnly exhumed in the presence of, and 
in spite of the Danish rulers. It was found to be fresh and 
incorrupt, and laid in a costly shrine ; and thus it was, that “ Olaf 
the Fat,’ as his foes mockingly called him from the fulness 
of his figure, became Saint Olaf, the patron of Norway and the 
North ; so fulfilling, in a wonderful way, a part at least of the 
vision which the King had seen on the Fells between Sweden 
and Norway. 

But the repentance of the chiefs and people went further. 
By his death Olaf gave Norway that common feeling which 
makes a nation. So long as countries are split into small king- 
ships, and each valley has its chief, it is difficult to get them to 
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combine for one common effort, and such countries are the 
natural prey of bold invaders. So it had been in Norway. Neither 
the mighty Harold Fairhair, great as had been his power—nor 
any of his sons and descendants, more or less feeble successors 
to his sway, had succeeded in rousing Norway to pational spirit. 
Their time was spent in putting down rising after rising, in bow- 
ing down the haughty necks of chief after chief. They were kings 
often without a people, in hiding, in exile, and often their royal 
robe proved at last a bloody winding-sheet. At most they were 
kings of a part of Norway at a time, with other parts of the country 
in arms against them. But after Olaf’s death all felt the want of 
a native ruler, all hated the Danish rule of Canute’s son, Sweyn, 
who, a mere child, was a puppet in the arms of his mother 
Alfiva,’ the hated Saxon woman, with whom the great Canute 
—or Old Canute as the Northmen called him—had contracted 
an adulterous connexion, or at best a left-handed marriage 
across the sea in subject England, and all turned their eyes to 
Russia, where, under the fostering care of King Jaroslav, Mag- 
nus, Saint Olaf’s only son by Alfhilda the Saxon slave-girl, a 
child of rare gifts of mind and body, was tenderly cherished 
and jealously guarded by his father’s friends and kinsfolk. 

The capital of the Russian rule in those days was Kieff, where 
the dynasty originally sprung from Rurik, the Scandinavian 
Viking, held its court. In the reign of Vladimir the Great, 
Jaroslav’s father, those tribes had been converted to Christi- 
anity, and in his brother-in-law Jaroslav, for they both mar- 
ried daughters of King Olaf of Sweden, Saint Olaf had 
ever found a faithful friend and zealous follower of the true 
faith. The relations of the Russians to the North in general, 
and to Sweden in particular, were, for the most part, friendly, 
and through Russia, and down the Dnieper to the Black 
Sea, ran a constant stream of trade between the North and 
the farthest East. To Russia, then, the eyes of the repentant 
Norwegian chiefs were turned, and messages passed between 
the exiles in Russia and their countrymen at home, which 
ended in the year 1034, in an embassy or deputation, who 
went through Sweden to Russia, crossed the Baltic, and so up 
the Gulf of Finland to Aldeigjaborg a mart on Lake Ladoga, 
which was, in fact, the port of Holmgard, or Novgorod. At 
first, Jaroslav was very unwilling to trust the son to the mur- 


' Her true Saxon name was Z!lfgifu. She was a daughter of Aulfhelm 
Ealdorman of Northampton. Florence of Worcester (Monum. Hist. Brit. 
i. 597) calls her “ filia Alfhelmi ducis et nobilis matrone Wulfrune.” He 
calls her also ‘‘ Hamtunensis” and “Northamtunensis.” Snorro (Heimskr., 
chap. 258) calls her father “ Alfrun,” a name blended out of his own and his 
wife’s name. She had long been Canute’s concubine before he was said to 
have married her, and even Saint Olaf was said by some to have been her 
lover, but the great king had lured her away from the then Norwegian Viking. 
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derers of his father, but at last, moved by the entreaties of the 
Norwegians in his service, he allowed him to go, after taking 
solemn oaths from twelve of the chiefs to be faithful to Magnus. 
So the chiefs went home by the same way in 1035; and on 
reaching Norway, the feeling in favour of Magnus was so gene- 
ral, that he won his father’s kingdom without a blow, and 
Sweyn and his mother fled to Denmark, never to return. 

Now let us leave Magnus in quiet possession of his kingdom, 
where, a boy of ten years old when he returned, he grew up, 
showing early great powers both of body and mind. We must 
not forget that half-brother of Saint Olaf, Harold, the son of 
Sigurd Syr, who, when fifteen years old, thought himself, and 
was thought by others, man enough to take part in the bloody 
fight at Sticklestad. True it is, that King Olaf, just before the 
onslaught, was unwilling that his brother should share his perils. 
“ He is a bairn in age,” said the Saint, “let him stand aside.” 
Harold would not hear of such an indignity. “I will have my 
sword’s-hilt tied to my arm, if I am not strong enough to wield 
it, for no one has better will than I to trounce these boors.” 
He had his way, fought with great renown, and came out of the 
fray sorely wounded; but Rognvald, Brusi’s son, the Orkney 
Earl, Saint Olaf’s foster-child, brought the lad out of the fight, 
bound up his wounds, and fled with him in the night to an out- 
lying farm up the dale. The owner showed him every kindness, 
kept him there by stealth till his wounds were healed, and then 
gave him his son for a guide across the Swedish wilds. The 
farmer probably knew the name of his guest, but his household 
seem neither to have known the worth of the life or the rank 
of the man whom they had thus befriended; yet the son, in 
after days, could tell how, “after the battle in which King Olaf 
fell, there came twelve men to my father’s house, and brought 
with them a wounded man. The man who led them was the 
fairest of men, and light was his hair. After that those men 
went on their way; but a while after that same summer, my 
father bade me saddle two horses, and I did as he bade me, 
and then my father came, and led with him a man tall of 
growth, in a red cloak, and he had a flapping hat slouched over 
his brows, so that one could not see his face. My father bade 
me guide that man till he told me to turn back. So we fared 
both together, and one day, as we rode through some woodlands, 
he checked his horse, and turned towards me, and sung this 
with a laugh,— 

‘ Now cross I wood on wood, 
A wight of little worth, 
Who kens but I may be 
Widely known hereafter.’ 


“So we fared till we came east of the waste to some land 
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where men dwelt, and which was strange to me, and soon after 
we found those same men who had brought the wounded man to 
my father’s house. They hailed the man in the red cloak by 
the name of ‘ Harold.’ Then saw I his face and features. He 
was a stalwart man, pale of hue, and yet noble, rather scowling 
and grim of countenance, but courteous withal. He gave me 
then a belt and knife, and bade me turn back. Then I fared 
till I came home to my father’s house.” 

From Sweden Earl Rognvald and his charge passed over to 
Russia to Jaroslav’s court, where Magnus was. Here Harold 
spent about two years, entering, no doubt still under Earl Rogn- 
vald’s guardianship, into that band of warriors, the original of 
those Varangians! so famous in the annals of Byzantium, and 
of whom we shall shortly have to speak. Here he gained some 
skill in war, and made a step or two on that path of fame on 
which, as we have seen, his heart was set. He had now another 
reason for exertion. At Jaroslav’s court the youth of seventeen 
met Elizabeth the king’s daughter, and became a suitor for her 
hand. Her father did not refuse his suit, but said, he must 
think twice before he gave away his daughter to a foreigner, 
“ who has no realm of his own to rule, and is besides not over rich 
in goods.” So they were to wait, as so many lovers have waited, 
till they were a little older, and till Harold, by the favour of 
Saint Olaf and his own strong arm, had won more fame and 
wealth. 


‘There seems to be no doubt that the Varangians at Constantinople 
were a copy of the Northern Band or Body-guard with which the Russian 
princes, and particularly Vladimir, had strengthened his power. Vladimir, in 
fact, found it prudent to disband a portion of them. The following are 
Nestor’s words, as given by Munch: ‘‘ The Varangians said to Vladimir, This 
town Kieff belongs to us ; we have conquered it, and we will have a ransom 
from every inhabitant.” ‘‘ Wait a month,” answered Vladimir, “ till the 
sable skins come.” But the sable skins did not come. Then the Varangians 
said, “Thou hast cheated us, but we know the way to Greece.” ‘“ Very 
well! be off with you,” said Vladimir. Meantime he picked out the best 
and bravest of them, and divided them amongst the different quarters of the 
town. The rest took their way to the Emperor’s city. But Vladimir sent 
an embassy before them to greet the Emperor, and to tell him, ‘‘ A band of 
Varangians are coming to thee ; do not expose thyself to the risk of letting 
them come all together into thy city, for then they will make disturbances as 
they do here. Divide them, and destroy them, but above all things let none 
of them come back.” Itis very true that Nestor and other Russian writers 
use the word Varangian to mean a man from the western or Scandinavian 
side of the Baltic, and not of any particular band, but it is as true that these 
Varangians whom Vladimir devoted to destruction, were a part of his body- 
guard. The Emperor seems to have taken the hint to divide, without finding 
it necessary to destroy the auxiliaries, for the number at Constantinople, in 
early times at least, seems to have been comparatively small, nor do they 
seem to have originated, though they often assisted, in the disturbances so 
common in the imperial city. 
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But to fame and wealth in those days there was one royal 
road for a warrior from the North in the East of Europe. This 
was to seek service in the Emperor’s body-guard—the famous 
Varangians at Constantinople. They are first mentioned by the 
Byzantine historians about the year 1034, but nearly fifty 
years before that date we know, from Northern sources, that 
it was customary for Scandinavians to enter into such a body 
uf men. The first we read of is Kolskegg, in the Njal Saga, 
of whom we are told that when he parted from his brother 
Gunnar, in the year 985, he stayed for some time in Denmark 
and Russia, and at last betook himself to Constantinople, where 
he became captain of the Varangians. In all likelihood they 
were established by the Emperor, very soon after the events at 
Kieff, under Vladimir, of which we have already spoken. That 
would be about the year 990. It had always been the custom 
of the Emperors of the East to employ foreign mercenaries ; but 
these were of a peculiar sort. Their duties were extraordinary, 
and their discipline strict. After they had once taken the 
Emperor’s pay, or gone é mdla, as the Northern expression was, 
they belonged entirely to the Emperor and themselves. After 
a given time they were free to leave the band. Strife and 
blows were not allowed among them, and if they arose were 
punished with instant death,—a provision, as has been well 
remarked, very needful among a company of men recruited from 
all the nations of the North, and among whom the deadliest 
enemies in their native land would be thrown by fortune side 
by side. It was from the strictness and sanctity of their ob- 
ligations and engagements, that their name arose.! But along 
with strict discipline and heavy obligations, they had also great 
privileges, and enjoyed large favour. In Russia, a Varangian, if 
attacked or assaulted by a Sclavonian, needed not to bring 
witness to prove his case; his own oath was enough. In Con- 
stantinople, they had the same great but necessary im- 
munity, without which it would have been hardly possible for 
them to fulfil their duties. These were to guard, when at home, 
the Emperor’s person and his treasures. Wherever the Em- 
peror showed himself, either in the city or out of it, in travel 
or in war, his body-guard, armed with their long-hafted Nor- 
wegian axes, followed him. Their daily duty in the city was 
to keep watch and ward, as well outside the palace as in its 


1 Vér, Anglo-Saxon wer, from which the name arose, had nothing to do 
with war. It meant oath, or a promise sanctioned by an oath, and from 
this point of view might be considered only as a translation of the Latin 
Sacramentum,—the oath taken to their colours by the Roman soldiers. 
Among the Greek historians the word Veringjar passed into Bdpayyo., pro- 
nounced Varangi, whence our Varangian. See Munch, N. H., ii. 55, note. 
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innermost recesses, at the door of the Emperor’s bedchamber. 
Their quarters formed part of the palace itself, the south- 
western wing of which was called Excubita, a word which 
Northern mouths gradually shortened into Skit! In all public 
festivals and processions, when the Emperor showed himself 
arrayed in all his glory, the Varangians held a forward place. 
They stood by him at his coronation in the church of Saint 
Sophia. They were inseparable from him in pomp as well as 
in war, and their Captain was therefore rightly called by the 
Greeks Akoluthos, or Follower. 

But besides these privileges which clung round the Emperor 
when alive, one more valuable still was the right of his body- 
guard when he expired. This was the strange right or custom 
known to Northern writers as Polota svarf, literally, “the 
Scouring of the Palace.” By it they were entitled, when the 
Emperor died, to roam at will through the imperial treasury, 
when every man as he passed might clutch and carry off what- 
ever he could seize. 

As regarded numbers, this famous band was never very 
large, and in this respect the Emperor took Vladimir’s hint. 
From 1000 to 2400 men seem to have been its strength at 
various times. About 500 of these were often employed on 
service in the field away from Constantinople, as a firm knot or 
nucleus of strength round which the weaker and looser stuff out 
of which the Emperor's forces were composed might cluster and 
rally. The nationality of that heart or knot changed at various 
times, beating strongly in unison with the fortunes of the 
Northern races in their own native lands. At first Swedes, as 
nearest to Russia and the East, were strong in it, then as troubles 
arose in Norway, Norwegians and Icelanders, like Kolskegg and 
Haldor, Snorri’s son. About this period there would be fewer 
Danes, as they had their hands full with their English wars. 
Then Danes, as Norway became more settled and national, and 
lastly Englishmen, as the Anglo-Saxons mixed no doubt with 
many a sturdy warrior from Northumbria, left their native land 
after the Norman Conquest. And thus it is that England, last 
on the list in order of time, came to be considered as the main 
source whence the Varangians at Byzantium sprung, and that 
the later Greek and Italian writers speak of “ Angles who are 


1 This change, as Munch observed, is easy to understand, especially 
when one bears in mind how other words were treated by the Northmen. 
Thus ‘‘ Hagia Sophia,” now the Mosque of Saint Sophia, became ‘ Aigisit ;” 
the Hippodrome “ Padreim ;” “Monachus,” ‘*Munak.” So it was that 
** Excubitum,” which the vulgar in Constantinople itself called éoxotScrov, and 
oxovBirov, pronounced “Skuviton,” was contracted into ‘* Skuvt,” Skyvt, 
and lastly Skift. Compare also Stalimene, formed from és Tav Nwéva, and 
“‘Stamboul” itself from és rav llé\u, 
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called Varangians,” and make them hail the Emperor at Yule, 
and wish him a long life in their native tongue, that tongue 
being English, éyxAwioi. 

Of this splendid corps at the famous city of the great Em- 
peror at Constantinople, or as the Northmen called it Mickle- 
garth, the town of towns, Harold Sigurdson had often heard 
during his stay at Jaroslav’s Court. There was the field 
for enterprise, and thither down the Dnieper he passed, 
followed by a goodly company, in the autumn of the year 
1032. In that band were no doubt many of his own country- 
men, but the mass of them seem to have been Russians, and 
they even seem to have been a body of Russian auxiliaries 
which the Emperor was anxious to take into his pay. We say 
the Emperor, but the ruling spirit in Constantinople at that 
time was not a man but a woman. Romanos Argyros, or 
Argyropoulos, was indeed Emperor, but he was only Emperor 
by the will of Zoe his wife,—the lustful and ambitious Zoe, a 
daughter of his predecessor Constantine Ix. who had died in 
1028. The marriage was not one of affection on either side. 
It was altogether a political union. Romanos was old, and Zoe 
fifty. But, in spite of her years, she was soon weary of her 
husband, and her heart was set on the young and handsome 
Michael Katallaktes, whom his kinsman, John the Paphlagonian, 
one of the chief eunuchs about the Court, had taken care to throw 
in the way of the Empress. Though he seems to have been a 
victim to epilepsy, Michael soon found favour in Zoe’s eyes, and 
her great aim now was to get Romanos quietly out of the way, 
that her guilty passion might pass into a lawful love. Romanos 
was not happy at home, and his life hung upon a hair; but 
abroad he was not more lucky. The Saracens pressed hard on 
his eastern border, and harried every coast in their galleys. 
Bulgarians and Petchengers wasted his empire on the north. In 
the south of Italy, where the Greeks still held their own against 
the Lombard Dukes, a new foe had sprung up in those Norman 
warriors whose prowess showed them not degenerate from their 
Scandinavian forefathers. The Empire of the East stood 
therefore in need of brave warriors, and Harold’s love of adven- 
ture, and greed of winning wealth and fame, were soon satisfied. 
His first campaign, in which he served no doubt as a leader 
over those Russian auxiliaries, was made by sea against the Sara- 
cens almost as soon as he arrived. It was followed by complete 
success, and Nicephoros Karantenos, the Emperor’s general, 
utterly routed the enemy in more than one bloody fight. Harold 
returned to Constantinople the same winter, but though he was 
known to many of his countrymen there, he does not seem to 
have entered at once into the brotherhood of the Varangians. 
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With characteristic prudence he even concealed his name, and 
was known during his whole service among the Greeks by a 
foreign name. He called himself “ Nordbrikt,” in all probability 
to conceal his connexion with Jaroslav, whose policy was re- 
garded at Constantinople with great suspicion. In his Saga, 
written when his fame had filled the whole North, it is said 
that he had hidden his name, because foreign princes were not 
tolerated in Constantinople ; but a youth of barely seventeen, 
unknown to fame, and coming from what must have seemed to 
the Greeks the very ends of the earth, even though of a princely 
stock, could scarcely have been excluded on the score of birth. 
However that might be, he hid his name and lineage, perhaps 
simply from the feeling of an exile’s shame, and served for a 
while among the Russian auxiliaries, and not with his own 
countrymen. Now he was sent by land to the Babylonian 
border, where the town of Perkrin had been seized and held by 
Alim, a Saracen rebel. The Emperor’s forces retook the place, 
and Alim was slain. Of this campaign, Harold’s skald Thiodolf 
sung in after-days, that he had harried the Saracen’s land, and 
won eighty towns. From this time during the next four years, 
from 1033 to 1037, Harold was actively employed against the 
Saracens in Egypt, in Syria, and in the Holy Land, and in the 
latter year he returned to Constantinople, a warrior skilled in 
arms, in the full bloom of his youth and strength, twenty-two 
years old, fair of face, and fair of hue, and wondrous tall, for 
his stature was above seven English feet." 

Meantime the lustful Zoe had fulfilled her plans. Romanos 
lived too long. A slow poison had been given him, but he still 
lingered. Her impatience passed all bounds of decency, and on 
Shrove Tuesday, April 11, 1034, she had him suffocated in his 
bath, and that very day was wedded to Michael, who now 
mounted the throne by her side. But remorse and his dreadful 
disease gave the guilty husband no peace, and they led a wretched 
life. It was when this deed of shame had been done two or 
three years that Harold came back from the wars, peace having 
been made with the Caliph in Egypt, and then it was that he 
entered into the Emperor’s body-guard, and became Captain, 
though, as it seems, not Akoluthos of the Varangians. His ab- 
sence from the capital will account for the fact that his birth 
and lineage were still known but to a few chosen followers, who 
probably entered into the brotherhood at the same time. To the 


1 Five Norwegian ells, each very little Jess than an English foot and a half. 
According to this he would be about seven English feet and five inches, or 
just seven and a half of the present Norwegian feet. That his stature was 
extraordinary is plain from the answer made to Tostig before the battle of 
Stamford Bridge, of which more hereafter. 
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great mass he was known only as “ Nordbrikt,” over whose birth 
and destiny a dark veil hung, which many tried to lift without 
success. But all thought that fair face and kingly mien, those 
stalwart limbs, and that gigantic frame, were fated one day to 
do great things. 

It was the custom of the Varangians, and part of their dis- 
cipline, to hold musters and reviews, where all were bound to 
answer the roll-call, to show that their arms, the long-hafted 
axe, the heavy sword, and oblong shield running down into a 
point, were kept sharp, bright, and fit for instant use. After the 
muster followed games and sports. Football and wrestling, the 
darling pastimes of the North, were not forgotten, and lest, as 
too often happened in their native land, the rude sport should 
turn to anger and strife, it was the law that whosoever dared to 
do his brother-in-arms wilful hurt should be punished with death 
on the spot.1_ It was on one of these occasions when the games 
were at their height, and some played while others sat round in 
a triple ring, and amongst them Harold “ Nordbrikt,” that the 
Empress and her ladies came that way, and stopped to gaze on 
their manly forms. After admiring for a while their strength and 
skill, the Empress cast her eyes on Harold, and going straight 
up to him, said, “ Listen, Northman! give me a lock of thy hair.” 
Harold’s answer it is impossible to give, but it asked for some- 
thing in return, which even Zoe, who had granted so many 
favours, could not have given. But the reply though coarse 
and rude was witty and quick, and all laughed that heard it, 
though they wondered at the boldness of the youth who thus 
dared to turn the tables on the Empress, and did not spare her 
with his biting wit. Zoe herself, whose taste could not have 
been over nice, seems to have been little shocked, and went on 
her way smiling at Harold’s words, and feeding her eyes on his 
manly form. 

But it was not in witty jests and in idle games that Harold’s 
life was to be spent; war soon called him once more to the 
field, and this time it was against a worthier foe. In the year 
1038, he went with the Varangians under the command of 
George Maniakes to Lower Italy, and Sicily. Now for the first 
time we see him step forward as leader of the Northern Brother- 
hood. He was not Akoluthos, for that high officer never left 


1 For their strict discipline see the pretty story in Cedrenus, where a 
Varangian who had tried to violate a woman had been stabbed to death by 
his victim, who clutched his sword in her need, and drove it through his 
body. So far from being angered at this bold deed, or from seeking to 
avenge it, the Varangians, collected in a body, crowned her with garlands, 
and made over to her all the goods of the guilty man, whose body was left 
unburied, as one whose misdeeds had put him out of the pale of their 
fellowship. 
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the capital, and was commonly a Greek; but he had a more 
honourable post as leader or captain in the field of that body 
which left Constantinople for foreign service. George, though 
he does not seem to have been in good odour with his auxiliaries, 
was a gallant and lucky captain. Under him they won many 
towns, now from the Lombards, now from the Normans, now 
from the Saracens in Sicily. The theatre of war shifts like the 
colours of a kaleidoscope. In Sicily alone they won thirteen 
cities, and at Messina, where they were besieged by the Saracen 
Emir Abulafar, by a spirited sally they routed him in his very 
camp, and took such booty, that the victors shared amongst 
them silver and gold and gems by the bushel. George Maniakes 
indeed fell into disgrace, and was sent in chains to Constanti- 
nople, but his forces remained behind, and did many doughty 
deeds, though the fortune of war gradually turned against the 
Greeks, and they retired from Italy at least, leaving garrisons 
in a few towns. But though the Emperor's fortune waned, his 
auxiliaries won fame and wealth; and it was in these cam- 
paigns, no doubt, that Harold laid by much of that huge store 
of gold and precious things which was the wonder of the time, 
when he brought it safe back to the North. That he was 
prudent as well as brave, we know, from the fact, stated over 
and over again in the Northern Sagas, that he sent his spoil 
from time to time to his Russian friend Jaroslav, who hoarded 
it faithfully for him, and saw in it an earnest, that if Harold 
lived, his daughter Elizabeth would have a wealthy as well as 
a daring husband. 

But we must hasten on, for Harold is still but a youth, and 
we have still much to tell. In 1041, Harold, returned to Con- 
stantinople with his Varangians, among whom was his faithful 
but plain-spoken friend, Haldor, Snorri’s son, the son of that 
worldly-wise Snorri, the Priest, of whom we hear so much in 
Njala. If Harold had gotten wealth, Haldor too had brought 
something away from those campaigns in the mark of an ugly 
scar across his face, which he had gotten in taking a town by a 
stratagem, when he had a lively passage of words with Harold, 
and showed the temper which afterwards got worse and worse 
in his dealings with the king. No doubt, Harold now began to 
feel that longing for home, which clings, perhaps, to the men 
of the North more than to the dwellers in any other land. But 
before he left the Emperor’s banner, it was his lot to see more 
bloodshed, and to win still greater wealth. In December 1041, 
shortly after Harold’s return, the Emperor Michael, worn out with 
remorse and disease, ceased to live. Just before his death he 
had persuaded Zoe to name his nephew, whose name was also 
Michael, to the purple. She adopted him as her son, and made 
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him emperor on his uncle’s death. This Michael, commonly 
called Kalafates, because his father had been a ship-chandler, 
showed the baseness of his blood by black ingratitude to his 
patroness. At the instigation of his uncle John, the Paphla- 
gonian, he had Zoe seized in the night of the 19th of April, 
shaved her head, and shut her up in aconvent. But his villany 
was short-lived. Next day, when what he had done got wind, 
there arose one of those fearful popular outbursts of which, in 
modern times, it has been reserved for Madrid to show a feeble 
copy. With one voice the people shouted for “ their Mother Zoe;” 
and the maddened crowd, armed with every weapon that rage 
could clutch, rushed first to the Church of Saint Sophia, where 
the Patriarch made common cause with them, and whither they 
brought Theodora, Zoe’s sister; her they clad in the purple, and 
proclaimed as empress. Next they bent their steps to the palace, 
where the terrified Michael sent in haste for Zoe, and again 
presented her to the crowd in her imperial robes. But as soon as 
he showed himself to the people they pelted him with stones, and 
hurled lances and javelins at him. At first he was for flying to 
a monastery, but at last, plucking up courage from the upbraid- 
ings of his friends, he put himself at the head of some of his 
guards, and sallied out against the crowd, who were attacking the 
palace from the Hippodrome, and from the Skift or wing in which 
the Varangians dwelt. Now arose a desperate struggle, in which 
3000 of the people are said to have fallen, but nevertheless the 
Emperor’s adherents were overcome by the multitude, aided by 
the Varangians, who broke into the palace to search for the 
Emperor, and plundered it of all the treasures they could find. 
Michael fled to a monastery, and hid himself in a monk’s cowl, 
April 20, 1042, and Zoe and Theodora were joint empresses. 
As for Michael, the Senate, when consulted, declared that he 
must either be blinded or put to death. Zoe felt pity for his 
misfortunes, but Theodora sent the prefect at once to put out 
the wretched man’s eyes on the spot. At his heels followed a 
swarm of folk. Michael took refuge in the sanctuary of St. 
John the Baptist, but the mob respected no sanctuaries. They 
tore him from his hiding-place, dragged him to the place 
called Sigma, and then and there plucked out his eyes on the 
21st April 1042. His reign had lasted four months and five 
days. 

In all these proceedings Harold had his full share. He and 
his Varangians sided with Zoe, as is evident from the fact that 
it was from the quarters of this corps that one of the attacks of the 
insurgents upon the palace came—that Old Seraglio which stood 
till a month or two ago, when, after having beheld the fortunes 
of the capital for 1500 years, it fell a prey to the flames. 
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Harold’s skalds, contemporary witnesses, could sing in after days 
how “the curber of hosts plucked the eyes out of the Prince’s 
head ;” and again, in another place, “the mighty leader tore out 
both the Emperor’s eyne ;” “an ugly mark set the Lord of Agdir 
(Harold) on the Prince’s brow, the King of the Greeks fared ill 
under his hand.” And again, still more plainly: “The Prince 
(Harold) won yet more gold, but the King of the Greeks went 
stone blind from his sore wounds.” It seems, then, as if the 
bloody deed had been done with Harold’s own hand. The cap- 
tain of the Varangians was lord of Constantinople on that day of 
tumult, and there is little reason to doubt that on this, the third 
“scouring of the palace” at which Harold assisted, he added 
greatly to the store of wealth which he had already won. Whe- 
ther it was at this period of his service at Constantinople that 
he visited Greece, properly so called, is not clear from the 
accounts; but we know that he was both in the Morea and 
Attica more than once, and at one of his visits it is more than 
likely that he and his band scored the Runes which tell of the 
deeds of Harold the Tall on the great lion which then lay in the 
Pirzeus, but may now be seen, a trophy of Morosini’s exploits, 
in the Arsenal at Venice. 

We have already said that Harold began to long for his 
native land. He had heard that the rule of Sweyn and his 
mother had vanished like a morning mist before the rising sun 
of Magnus, and he grudged the realm of Harold Fairhair to a 
beardless boy. This alone would have been enough to make 
him exercise the right of every Varangian to throw up his ser- 
vice after a given time, and be free to leave Constantinople. 
But there was another reason. Harold, we have seen, had 
come with Russians to the East. With Russians he served at 
first, and as a foreigner with no true Northern name he had 
served among the Varangians, known only to a chosen few 
as Harold Sigurdson. In all likelihood he was always looked 
upon by the Greeks as a Russian adventurer, and his friendship 
with Jaroslav must have been well known. But now, in the 
summer of 1043, war broke out between the Greeks and Rus- 
sians, and though the Russians were at first successful, the 
Emperor at last prevailed, chiefly by the aid of that Greek Fire 
of which we have lately heard so much. The Emperor's general 
Basil utterly routed the Russian fleet in a great battle at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, and, according to the Russian account, 
6000 of the dead floated on the waves, the Greeks reckoning 
them at more than twice that number. The remnant of the 
Russian host, which were led by Vladimir, Jaroslav’s son, were 
glad to make their escape, a multitude of prisoners were taken, 
and a large body which tried to fly by land were overtaken at 
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Varna by the Emperor's troops, and totally defeated, with the 
loss of many slain and 800 prisoners. But a blow struck so 
close to Constantinople might well alarm the timid Greeks. 
Every Russian trader that could be found was thrown into 
prison, and every Russian was an object of suspicion. Then it 
was that Harold seems to have left the Varangians, and then it 
certainly was that the trouble overtook him which was the final 
cause of his departure from Constantinople. The Sagas indeed 
say little of the Russian war. They tell how Zoe, out of jeal- 
ousy, now looked with hatred on the tall Varangian captain ; 
how Harold had love passages with Maria, Zoe’s niece, how 
they were slandered, watched, and almost surprised at one of 
their meetings; how the Emperor—for by this time Zoe had a 
third husband—chiefly through Zoe’s intrigues, backed by the 
envy of George Maniakes, who could not forgive Harold for 
having proved himself a better and braver soldier than the 
Greek leader in their Italian campaigns, had Harold thrown into 
a dungeon, with his two faithful brothers in arms, Haldor, Snorri’s 
son, and Ulf, Ospak’s son, one of whom long lived to tell the 
grisly tale at the Althing in Iceland. That dungeon was an 
open pit, into which trickled a thin rill of water, and there, by 
the side of the stream, lay a huge dragon or crocodile, whose 
prey they were doomed to be. The pit was full of dead men’s 
bones and bodies, the wretched remains of those who had been 
thrown into it by the Emperor’s wrath. The monster was 
asleep when they were let down, and there the three sat down 
among the bones, and Haldor began to bewail their hard fate. 
“ Let us rather first call on my brother St. Olaf,’ said Harold, 
“and then let us attack the dragon. Let Haldor throw himself 
on his head, and Ulf, who is the strongest of us all, on his tail, 
I will then try to slay him with this knife, the only weapon we 
have between us.” So they fell upon the brute, and Harold, 
wrapping a cloak round his left hand, thrust it, together with a 
stout stick, into its jaws, while with his knife in his right he 
strove to pierce its scales nearest the heart. The dragon soon 
awoke, and showed his unwieldy strength, and though they 
tried to keep him down, he often had them all up in the air at 
once; but after a sharp struggle they mastered their foe, and 
that danger was over,—but how to get out of the pit. This 
came by St. Olaf’s help. In the dead of night a widow passing 
by heard their voices, pitied them, and sent her servants with a 
rope who drew them up out of their ghastly prison. Now 
Harold hastened to the quarters of the Varangians, where his 
old friends rallied round him. They broke into Maria’s cham- 
ber, carried her off, made for the Golden Horn, seized two gal- 
leys, and rowed for the Bosphorus; but an iron chain barred 
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their passage. By Harold’s order all the crew in both galleys 
crowded aft into the stern, and thus with stems high out of 
the water, and sterns well down, they pulled for the chain with 
all their strength. As soon as the stem ran well up over the 
chain, every man was to rush forward, and down would go the 
galley by the head, then another strong pull would perhaps 
clear the chain. Harold’s own vessel stood the proof, and glode 
safely over the obstacle; the other hung on the chain, heeled 
over and foundered, many of her gallant crew perishing with 
her, though some were saved by Harold’s ship. But at any 
rate he was free. So he sailed with his men from Micklegarth 
into the Black Sea, and so into the Sea of Azoff, shaping his 
course for the Don; but on the shores of the Bosphorus he put 
Maria on shore, and sent her back to the city under a safe 
guard, bidding her greet Zoe, and ask who had the best of their 
feud, and whether he could not have carried Maria off altogether, 
had that been his will. 

Such is the wild story of the oldest Sagas, and though the 
tale is told in various ways in other sources, there is no doubt 
that it is in the main true. William of Malmesbury, who 
wrote about half-a-century after Harold’s death, told how he 
had been thrown into prison, and cast to a roaring lion, but 
that alone and weaponless he had slain the beast by the force 
of his arm, and William had probably heard the story from 
English Varangians. Saxo too had heard how he had been 
thrown into a dungeon where a dragon was, and had slain the 
monster, aided by one trusty follower and using only a knife, and 
that the Emperor, astounded at the daring of the bold Varan- 
gian, had granted his life, and given him a ship in which to return 
to his native land. Saxo adds that King Waldemar of Den- 
mark still had the knife, which Harold had himself given to 
Waldemar’s grandmother. Nor, as we know from the custom 
of the age, was it at all uncommon for kings to keep savage 
beasts of strange shapes and kinds in pits and dungeons, and 
still less was there aught in the feeling of the time against 
throwing captives into their dens. This, at least, was a prac- 
tice well known to the Emperors of the East, who had received 
it as a legacy from imperial Rome. All difficulty as to the 
fact will disappear, if, with Munch, we suppose the dragon to 
have been a crocodile, to which creature the description of the 
Saga exactly fits. It is another question whether his captivity 
was not of much longer duration than that given in the story. 
It is very likely indeed that he, as a Russian, or a friend of Rus- 
sians, was thrown into prison when the war broke out in 1043, 
and that he lay there for nearly a year, when he succeeded in 
making his escape with his friends during a popular outbreak, 
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which happened March 7, 1044, when the people rose against 
Constantine Monomachos, whom the lively Zoe had recalled 
from banishment in June 1042, on the second Michael’s fall, and 
made Emperor after marrying him. His dissolute and shame- 
less life caused this outbreak, and it would have gone as hard 
with him as with Michael, had not both Zoe and Theodora 
joined in entreating the populace to have mercy on the offender. 
But however this may have been, in 1044 Harold left Constan- 
tinople by sea, with a band of followers,—and his twelve years’ 
visit to the East was over. 

So in the service of three Emperors, and having three times 
“swept” or “scoured” their Palace, he had won good store of gold 
and fame, and now made his way to Jaroslav, in whose keeping 
his treasures in great part already were. His way lay not up 
the Dnieper, but by “ Elipalt,” or the Sea of Azoff, up the Don; 
and, as his galley sped merrily over the waters, he sang of all 
his doughty deeds,—-how he had stood by his brother against 
the men of Drontheim ; how he had made the dark snake fly 
over the Sicilian waves. “ Nine feats are mine—I can work in 
wood and metals, ride, swim, glide on snowshoon, throw the spear, 
shoot shafts, play on the harp, and write verses.” There were six- 
teen of these songs, each of which ended with the same refrain-- 


“ And yet at me the Russian maid 
With golden necklace looks askance.”’ 


But this was only a little affectation, or, at most, an idle fear ; 
for, almost as soon as he came, Jaroslav kept his word, and 
Elizabeth became Harold’s wife. He was then about twenty-nine. 

But he had as yet only won his wealth, his land was yet to 
win. Let us now return to Magnus. For the first year the boy 
on whom the hopes of the nation were set, grew up quietly under 
the guardianship of the chiefs to whom Jaroslav had intrusted 
him. Many things were favourable to his success; first, the 
feeling of his people, who were tired of a foreign yoke ; then the 
contentment of the chiefs, who were willing enough to reign in 
the name of the boy; and though last not least, the weakness 
of his enemies. Sweyn, the son of Canute, who was his father’s 
regent in Norway, had fled, as we have seen, with his hated 
mother to Denmark, and had yielded the kingdom to Magnus 
without a blow. When Old Canute heard of it he threatened war, 
but he was in England with his hands full, waiting for an attack 
from the Normans ; besides, he was stricken with a worse enemy, 
death, which took him off, November 12, 1035. With him the 
Danish plans of vengeance for a time slumbered. Sweyn, whose 
personal interest was most engaged, died less than half a year 
after his father, and Hardicanute, or Canute of Hordaland, who 
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had been at first unwilling, from jealousy, to assist his brother to 
recover Norway, was now forced to turn his eyes to England, 
where a dangerous rival to his claim to that crown had sprung 
up, on Canute’s death, in Harold Harefoot, Sweyn’s brother by 
Alfiva. Canute himself had settled it, as he thought, that 
Hardicanute, his only son by Emma, and his only legitimate 
heir, should inherit both Denmark and England. But Hardi- 
canute was in Denmark, and Harold in England, where, be- 
sides his father’s body-guard, and that veteran Danish militia, 
the famous “ Thingmannalid,” a sort of native Varangians, 
whom the Danish princes kept to overawe the Anglo-Saxon 
part of the population, and whose goodwill he had secured, 
the pretender was strong in his Saxon mother’s kinsfolk. So, 
after a short struggle, in which some were for Edward, Ethel- 
red’s son by Emma, and some for Hardicanute, Canute’s son 
by Emma, most, and those by far the strongest party, were 
for Harold Harefoot, who thus kept the crown. But Hardi- 
canute only waited till he could reach England, when he thought 
he would at once chase his rival from the throne, and for that 
reason was eager to make the best terms he could with Magnus 
and his council, in order that his forces might be free for Eng- 
land. After some preliminaries, a meeting took place between the 
two young kings at the Burntislands (Brennoerne), off the mouth 
of the Gottenburg River, and there, 1038, with solemn oaths, 
they agreed that, in case either of them died without a son, the 
survivor should inherit his kingdom, and thus, in such a case, 
both crowns would encircle the same head. This was a memor- 
able event for the North and for Norway, for by it the royal race 
of Ragnar Lodbrok, which reigned in Denmark, and the heir of 
that mighty old Canute,’ the fame of whose conquests had filled 
the world, acknowledged the upstart race of the Ynglings in 
Norway as equals and compeers. The other branch of Ragnar’s 
stock, which ruled in Sweden, had already acknowledged St. 
Olaf, and now the Danish branch admitted the right of his son. 
Thus Magnus, in the beams of his father’s holiness, stepped at 
once into the position of the great Canute’s reversionary heir, 
not only as regarded Denmark, but all his conquests, and Hardi- 
canute’s life alone lay between him and a mighty empire. Neither 
Magnus nor his council seem to have thought of the tall youth 
who fought with St. Olaf at Sticklestad, who longed “ to trounce 
the boors,” who came sorely wounded out of the fight, fled to 
Russia, lingered a year or so with Jaroslav, and had then been 
lost to sight and quite forgotten. 

Though Magnus was but a child when he returned to Norway, 

1 Old Canute, “‘Gamli Knitr,” or “ Knétr hinn gamli,” as he was called 
also over the North with a kind of fond pride, as having done so much. 
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he early showed that he was no child in the hands of his coun- 
cil. His was one of those rare cases of early development 
where body and mind both grow in just proportion, and the 
child is scarce.a boy before he is a man, both in strength and 
thought. Such instances were often met with in the North, 
and there can be no doubt that Magnus was one of them. 
He was fair of hue and straight-featured, and his light-brown 
locks fell thick and long. His father had been a strong and 
handsome man, but the son was stronger and handsomer. The 
Saint’s figure was too full, and his stature rather short and 
thickset; but the son’s was a very model of manly beauty 
—neither too tall nor too short, neither too thin nor too stout, 
of perfect strength and symmetry, and altogether without 
blot or blemish; so that the prying eyes of a bold Icelander, 
who made the young king strip to see what he was like, and 
how he was made, was bound to own that mortal eyes had 
never rested on so fair a face or so manly a form, save in 
one little thing, that one of his eyebrows was set a little 
higher up on his forehead than the other. It had been ex- 
pressly stipulated, when the chiefs brought him back, that all 
the unlawful rules and prohibitions brought in by the Danes, 
which interfered with the Norwegian freeman’s rights, should 
be done away; and even in other respects a perfect amnesty 
was needed, for there was hardly a man of any mark, except 
Olaf’s kindred and personal friends, who had not stood against 
the Saint at Sticklestad. And yet the earlier years of the 
young king’s rule after the Treaty of Burntislands were marked 
by much severity. The worst foes of his father, and the worst 
foes of every Norwegian king, had been the unruly men about 
Drontheim, who looked on themselves as the backbone of the 
country, and against them the king’s anger was naturally turned. 
Of all those who had worked his father’s fall, none had been 
more active than Kalf, Arni’s son, the great chief who lived at 
Egg or Edge, in the Drontheim district. Though more than 
one of his brothers had gone into exile with King Olaf, and 
came back with him to fight at Sticklestad, Kalf, the head of 
the house, remained at Egg, under the rule of Sweyn. Kalf 
was the soul of the rebellion; Kalf had exhorted them when 
wavering, and had led them on to the fight ; and to Kalf, O deed 
of shame! some men said, was reckoned an axe-wound on the 
body of the Saint. It was true that he had soon repented him 
of his wickedness, and gone, with the other great chiefs, to 
Russia. Kalf had been chosen by name, with one other great 
chief, as those from whom King Jaroslav took an oath that they 
would stand by the boy as his councillors and foster-fathers. 
That other chief was the wily Einar, known by the name of 
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Thambarskelfir, or Paunch-shaker.! With great foresight he 
had kept away from Norway during the whole series of events 
which ended at Sticklestad, and he was never tired, after 
Magnus came back, of telling his foster-son that he at least had 
no hand in the murder of the Saint. When one foster-father 
spoke thus with no very hidden hint at the part which the 
other had taken, the seed sown was likely soon to bear fruit; 
and though Magnus was hard upon the men of Drontheim, he 
was hardest of all upon Kalf, whose character, much more open 
than that of Einar, could ill brook reproaches; the less so as he 
had always fulfilled his oath, and stood by his foster-child. 
So it fell once that the young king was at a feast with his 
followers at Haug in Veradale, the very next farm to Stickle- 
stad, which was owned by a farmer who had fought for the 
king, and given shelter and burial to his body. This farmer 
had a boon to beg of his sovereign, but Magnus was busy and 
would not listen. At last Thorgeir, the farmer, sung out - - 
“ Now, list to my making, 

Magnus, my King, 

For after with thy father 

I followed the fight : 

So down on my pate then 

Blow pattered on blow, 

While those yonder slew him 

In vengeance and wrath. 

But thou alone carest 

For caitiffs like these, 

Who murdered their liege lord 

While devils laughed loud.” 


It need not be said that the king listened after this, nor was 
he slow to discover the “caitiffs” at whom the verses pointed. 
At that very feast the young king said as he sat at meat with 
both his foster-fathers, “ We will go to-day to Sticklestad and see 
the tokens that are left of those tidings which happened there.” 
Einar answered, “Lord, I know little to tell about them, for 1 
was not near there. Let Kalf ride with you; he will be able to 
tell you plainly about everything.” Then the King said to Kalf, 
“Thou shalt fare with us to Sticklestad, and tell us the whole 
story of what befell there.” Then Kalf answered, “You must 
have your way, Lord! but I bode no good from it for myself; 
and I think it would be more fitting as to those tidings if they 
were not brought to life again by telling, and ’twould be better 
that you should put trust in those who are now your firm 
friends in all duty and faithfulness to youward, rather than to 


1 In vulgar English he would have been called “ Tunbelly,” or some such 
nickname, from the size of his paunch. 
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fall out with them and overbear them.” “Thou shalt go, Kalf,” 
said the king. Then Kalf said stealthily to his waiting-man, 
“ Now thou shalt go as speedily as thou canst out to my house 
at Edge, and bid my men make ready my longship so fast that 
_they have every stick and store aboard by night.” But when 
Magnus and Kalf came to Sticklestad, and where the battle 
had been, the King said to Kalf, “Where fell King Olaf, my 
father?” Kalf stretched out the shaft of his spear and said— 
“There he lay.” The King asked, “ Where wert thou?” “ Here, 
where I now stand,” answered Kalf. “Then,” said the King, 
“thy axe might have reached him ;” and the King’s visage was 
very red. “My axe did not reach him,” said Kalf, and with 
that he leapt on his horse and rode away. So the King turned 
back to Haug with his men, but Kalf fared home to Edge, and 
got on board his ship which was “boun” for sea, and out along 
the firth he stood, and so west across the main to the Orkneys, 
and he and King Magnus never saw each other again. 

So Einar and his party got rid of Kalf; but the king’s 
thirst for vengeance, and his ill-will to the enemies of his 
father were so great, that he grew harder and harder against 
them, and at last he was so bitter against the Drontheimers 
that his best friends were alarmed, lest those sturdy yeomen 
should rise and throw off the young king’s yoke. Meetings 
were held, and the discontent was spreading, but none dared to 
broach the matter to Magnus; at last his friends cast lots, 
and the lot fell on Sighvat Skald to bell the cat. Nor could 
it have fallen on one more fitted for the dangerous task ; for 
Sighvat had been St. Olaf’s favourite skald, and a pilgrim- 
age to Rome had been the only reason why he had not fallen 
with all the king’s other skalds in the battle. His genius was 
equal to the need. In a lofty strain, a precious string of pearls 
of song, the so-called “ Berséglisvisur,” or “ Freespeaking Songs,” 
the faithful skald reminded Magnus of his plighted word, of 
his forefathers’ reverence for the laws, reproached him for his 
hardness, held up to him his bounden duty, and warned him 
of the evil to come. It was his own faithfulness and position, 
he said, which gave him the right to use such words to such a 
master. Many snatches have come down to us of this famous 
outspoken piece of poetry. It is hard to say whether it does 
more honour to the skald who could thus speak, or to the 
King who could bear to hear such wholesome words. 

But Magnus was wise in time. He heard the songs out, 
laid them to heart, and called a Thing, or assembly of freemen, 
to discuss the matter. In the King’s first speech at this meet- 
ing he still spoke rather harshly against those who he thought 
deserved it, and even threatened the freemen as a body. Then 
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a freeman named Atli, rose and said, with Spartan brevity and 
force, “ My shoon pinch me so, I can’t stir a step.” After that 
he sat down without another word. The Thing broke up for 
that day; but the King and his council laid these words to 
heart, and next morning when they met again, the King spoke 
kindly to all; and the freemen said that God had changed his 
heart, so that his old harshness had turned to mildness and 
forbearance. Whether this change were the result of policy or 
conviction, certain it is that from that day forth nothing more 
is heard of Magnus as a hard unyielding prince, but rather as 
a mild and merciful ruler, whose memory was enshrined in the 
hearts of his nation as Magnus the Good. 

But while these things were happening in Norway, the old 
house of Ragnar Lodbrog in Denmark was tottering to its fall. 
After the treaty at the Burntislands, Hardicanute had called 
out his fleet, and sailed for Flanders, where at Bruges he found 
his mother Emma. Thence he was about to cross over to 
England, to fight it out with his brother, Harold Harefoot, when 
he heard the welcome news that Harold had died suddenly at Ox- 
ford on the 17th of March 1040. He hastened to England, and 
was at once received as king. Under him and Emma the Anglo- 
Saxons had as hard a time as the Norwegians under Sweyn 
and Alfiva. Hardicanute had all the strength of Canute without 
any of his wisdom. He lived in drunkenness and debauchery, 
and made his English subjects pay heavily for his Danish 
followers, whose insolence and unruliness passed all bounds ; 
and so there sprung up into full life that undying love of a king 
of their own race, which lies deep in the heart of every nation, 
however trodden down. And there, at Hardicanute’s Court, the 
subject race saw in Edward Hardicanute’s half-brother on the 
mother’s side, Emma’s son by Ethelred the Unready, the heir of 
the great West-Saxon line of kings. True it was that by the 
Treaty of the Burntislands, England as well as Denmark was 
to fall to Magnus, should Hardicanute die without a male heir. 
Nor was there an heir for England alone ; for there at the same 
time, in Hardicanute’s following, was a pretender to Denmark, 
Sweyn, Ulf’s son, Canute’s nephew by his sister Astrida, a man 
of large lands and many friends both in Denmark and Sweden, 
in which latter country he had lived for twelve years in exile, 
and where he found a firm friend in his kinsman Aunund, 
the Swedish king. So things stood when that happened which 
all who knew Hardicanute’s way of life must have known 
might come at any moment. He died beaker in hand at a 
drinking-bout at Lambeth, over against that Thorney Island 
where, in a few years after, rose that splendid minster of the 
west from which a city took its name. This was on the 8th of 
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June 1042, and now the race of Ragnar had died out, and 
Magnus was heir to all the kingdoms of the mighty Canute. The 
news came to him as he sat at meat with his Court about him. 
“God knows, and King Olaf the Saint, knows, that I will die 
or lay under my feet the whole Danish realm.” He lost no 
time. His fleet lay near, at the very verge of his kingdom. He 
steered for Jutland in his father’s ship, the gallant “ Bison.” 
There at the bow gleamed and glittered the gilded head of the 
mighty monarch of the wood, which the Saint himself had carved. 
Stem and stern and vanes shone bright with gold. There was 
no rival to contest his claim; the Danish chiefs had sworn to 
keep the treaty ; and so there at Viborg, at the great Assembly 
of the Danes, Magnus was solemnly chosen king. He granted 
gifts and fiefs, set up officers and authorities in his name, and 
went back to his kingdom, believing that he had firmly founded 
a new dynasty in a land which but a little time before would 
scarce allow that Norway was worthy of a dynasty of her own, 
or even of a separate existence. 

But England also fell to Magnus under the Treaty. The 
Anglo-Saxons knew nothing of it. Edward the son of Ethel- 
red, backed by Emma, would not listen to it, and he had 
been at once raised to the throne with one voice as soon as 
Hardicanute’s drunken death was known. With that ended 
the rule of the Danes in England. But Magnus did not give 
up his claim. As soon as his Danish election was over he sent 
an embassy to Edward with a letter, in which he bade Edward 
yield to him as Hardicanute’s rightful heir, to give up the crown 
or else try the fortune of war. According to the Sagas Edward 
wrote a memorable letter in return. Thus it ran :—“’Tis known 
to all men here in this land that when I was a child I lost my 
father, Ethelred, who was rightful heir to this realm by every 
law both old and new. But for the sake of my youth my 
brother Edmund took the kingdom before me, according to all 
that I know of law and right in this land, because he was the 
elder of us twain. Very soon after that came Old Canute into 
the land with the Danish host, and fought with us for our 
heritage; and so it came about that he became King in England 
along with my brother Edmund, but after no long time Edmund 
got his death, and then King Canute, my stepfather, took the 
whole realm under himself. And though I was the son of 
King Ethelred and Queen Emma, still was I without rank or 
honour. Then help was offered me to win back my land; but 
I thought rather that God’s mercy would give me back the 
realm when I was fit for it, and so I would not waste the souls 
or bodies of Christian men for that end. Then time went by, 
and Canute’s power in this world passed away, and after his 
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end his sons came to be chosen kings, first Harold, and I was 
still without rank or honour as before, and reft of all the pro- 
perty of our forefathers, but I was content so long as God willed 
it that he should have the realm. And no long time passed ere 
Harold died. Then Hardicanute was taken to be king, another 
son of Old Canute, and my brother by the mother’s side. 
He was king over the Danish realm, but he thought himself not 
so great a man as he would be till he was made king over both 
Denmark and England, and that claim was thought to be a fair 
sharing of brother’s heritage between him and me. And so it 
was now the fourth time that a king had been chosen in Eng- 
land, and all the while I had no title save that of a swain of 
noble birth, and yet no man can say that I served King Hardi- 
canute, my brother, worse or more haughtily than those men who 
were of little birth on both sides of their house. A little after 
Hardicanute my brother died, and then it was the counsel of all 
my countrymen to take me for their king, and I was enthroned 
and hallowed with the hallowing of a king, and then at my 
coronation I took an oath to keep God’s law, and the law of the 
land, and to die for law and right, rather than bear the pride 
and wrongdoing of wicked men. And so now I am set over 
the land on behalf of God and the law of the land, to judge 
every man according to right, and to put down strife. And now 
King Magnus, for that thou wilt take this land from me which 
is my land of heritage, and for that thou thinkest thy realm not 
wide enough, though thou reignest alone over Norway thy 
father’s heritage, and hast now taken Denmark for thine own, 
but yet covetest my realm also, and comest hither to fall on 
me with a host—Well! in that case it is likely that I will 
gather no force against thee, and yet for all that thou wilt not 
be called a King here in England, and thou wilt have no 
homage here till thou hast hewn off my head.” Such was the 
meek answer which the lowly-minded Edward is said to have 
sent back: meek and yet full of spirit, bearing a genuine stamp, 
and bright with all the long-suffering of the Confessor. 

We are told that Magnus, himself a man of gentle and gener- 
ous heart, and the son of a Saint, was so touched with the 
simple story of Edward’s wrongs that he gave up his plans of 
conquest and reserved his right, letting it slumber so long as the 
man of many sorrows lived. It may have been so perhaps, and 
such a letter must have seemed a marvel of meekness in that 
age of blows and blood-feuds ; but other stories tell how Magnus 
threatened Edward with war, and how Edward held a fleet 
ready for sea at Sandwich, then the great arsenal of the kingdom 


1 Saxon Chron. under the year 1046. According to Florence of Worces- 
ter in 1045. 
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in the South. But the war-cloud went over without bursting 
on England, for Magnus had now another enemy on his hands. 

We have already heard of Sweyn, Ulf’s son, as one of Hardi- 
canute’s Court. We must now speak more of him. This man had 
many kingly qualities, he was easy-tempered and gracious, liberal 
and hospitable, of fine presence, well-skilled in all the feats 
that became a warrior, and besides wise and full of forethought. 
But in early life, at least, he was given to pleasure, the slave of 
his passions, and in his dealings with men in matters of State 
he lacked that openness and straightforwardness which more 
than aught else if linked with wisdom wins men’s hearts and 
trust. He had claims to the throne of Denmark as the great 
Canute’s nephew, and had he been on the spot the weight given 
him by his great possessions and powerful friends both in Swe- 
den and Denmark, might have snatched the crown from Magnus, 
in spite of the treaty with Hardicanute. But Sweyn was away, 
and Magnus besides his right of treaty was on the spot, and we 
have seen how easily Denmark fell into his lap; but though 
lightly won, she was hard to hold, and Sweyn, when he found 
that Magnus had been already chosen, resolved to steal by cun- 
ning what he despaired of seizing by open force. He went, 
therefore, boldly to Magnus after he had received the homage of 
the Danes, and employed all his arts and all the graces of his 
mind and body to win his trust and favour. At last he asked 
him for a fief in Denmark, that he might prove himself a 
faithful friend. The young king, without the advice of his 
council, listened to Sweyn’s wily words, and took his oath of 
fealty and homage there and then. So it fell on a day as they 
sat a-drinking, the king declared his purpose of giving Sweyn a 
fief in Denmark and the title of Earl, and with that he handed 
him a splendid purple cloak, and bade his cup-bearer pour out 
a beaker of mead, to drink in token of the gift. Sweyn took 
the cloak, but even when his schemes were crowned with suc- 
cess he could not conceal the dislike he felt at becoming the 
vassal of Magnus, and blushing red, either with shame or rage, 
he gave the gorgeous garment to a bystander, and threw over 
his own shoulders a grey cape of common fur. The king took 
no notice of the way in which his gift was slighted, but the far- 
sighted Einar saw what passed, and angrily muttered, “ Too great 
an earl, foster-child, too great an earl.”! The king was angry 
too, and answered, “ Ye think I have no sense or judgment, but 
I cannot see why some are too great earls for you, and some not 
men enough.” So after the feast was over a reliquary was 
brought, and on it Sweyn swore solemnly, as Harold Godwin’s 
son is said to have sworn to William the Norman, “to be ever 
1 Ofjarl, ofjarl, féstri !—Magnisar Gédar Saga, chap. xxvii. 
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true to King Magnus, ever to add to, and never to lessen his 
realm, and in all things to be submissive to him so long as they 
both lived,”—a strong oath in those days, when perjury weighed 
heavy on the consciences of men. When the oath was taken, 
the king took a sword and girt him with it, hung a shield round 
his neck, and set a helm on his head, and called him “ Earl.” 
Then he gave him the same fiefs in Denmark which his father 
held before him, but which he had lost by his unruliness. At 
the same time he bade him go and guard Jutland, a border- 
land exposed to constant attacks from Wends and Saxons. 
Magnus then went With his vassal to Denmark, installed him 
in his post, and then went back to Norway, in the hope that 
he had added another prop to his dynasty. But the false 
Sweyn was no sooner left to himself than he plotted against 
Magnus, gave himself out as the leader of the national party, 
raised the cry of “ Denmark for the Danes!” and early in the 
year 1043, before Magnus had been king a year, called an-. 
other assembly of the nation, and got himself proclaimed King 
of Denmark. Magnus, when he saw himself betrayed, and 
that Einar’s forebodings were true, called out half the force 
of his kingdom, and sailed with a great fleet to chastise the 
rebel earl. Sweyn, who saw that he could not meet such a 
force, fled before it to his friend King Aunund in Sweden, where 
he waited his time, and ever and again for the next two years 
was a thorn in the side of Magnus. For then it was that Mag- 
nus had his hands full of the Wendish wars, which the traitor 
Sweyn had a great hand in bringing on his native land. That 
still heathen race on hearing of the strife between the king and 
his earl invaded Denmark, where Magnus met them at a heath 
near Slesvig, and overthrew them in a bloody battle, in which he, 
armed with his father’s axe “ Hell,” showed himself a worthy 
son of such a sire. Fora mile’s space the bodies of the slain lay 
piled in heaps, and the watercourses were choked with dead. 
The Wends who escaped said with one voice, that if all the 
Norwegians had fought as that young man in the silken shirt, 
none would have come back alive. No wonder, after such a 
victory, won too against such odds, the story ran that Saint Olaf 
had stood by his son in the fight against the heathen, and 
helped him to win the day. 

Though the Wends were worsted, the strife with Sweyn still 
lasted. Over and over again Magnus chased him from the 
field, followed him from island to island, and gave him no rest 
by sea or land. Sweyn, strong in the support of his friends, 
only vanished from one part of Denmark to show himself in 
another, and so things went on till the winter between 1044-45, 
which Magnus spent in Denmark, in the hope of strengthening 
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his hold on the kingdom, where Sweyn was now thoroughly 
beaten, and again forced to fly to Sweden. Magnus was now 
in his twenty-first year, widely famed through all the north for 
his generosity and power: the darling of his people, who had 
forgotten the harshness of the boy, so that the name of Magnus 
the Good was beloved over the whole North. Even the Danes 
looked up to him as the conqueror of their foes, his own people 
saw in him a wisdom beyond his years, and though he listened 
with respect to the counsels of old friends of his father’s, like 
Sigurd the Skald, or Einar, he was anything but a blind tool 
in their hands, and with all his easiness and gentleness, had a 
warm temper and a strong will of his own, as we shall shortly see. 
But just as Sweyn seemed utterly routed, and Denmark was again 
as he thought his own, a new foe stepped on the scene, and that 
one of the worst a man can have, a rival out of his own house. 
When Harold Sigurdson had spent a year at Jaroslav’s court, 
he said he would go and ask his kinsman Magnus to give 
him a bit of land to rule over, as he had two kingdoms of his 
own. Jaroslav was willing, only he and Ingigerda besought 
their son-in-law to treat Magnus with all gentleness, and to 
stand by him in word and deed. Though not his own mother, 
Ingigerda loved him with a mother’s love. So Harold took ship 
at Aldeigjaborg, steered for Sweden, ran up the Malar Lake, and 
landed at Sigtuna, the ancient capital of the kingdom. Here 
he met Sweyn, Ulf’s son, who was an exile with his kinsman 
Aunund, and who at once proposed that they should make com- 
mon cause against Magnus. But the wary Harold said he could 
give no answer till he had seen Magnus. He set sail therefore 
for Denmark, and there in the Sound he found Magnus lying 
with his fleet. We may be sure that fleet reckoned many a 
goodly ship, but none so gallant as that of the new-comer. It 
was painted above board down to the water’s edge, stem and 
stern were richly gilt, and at the prow a dragon grinned and 
gaped. The sails were of costly stuff, sewed double, with the 
right side out both fore and aft, and one and all said no ship 
had ever beeri seen in the North more studded with gold and 
gems than this. The stranger, as she bore boldly on, challenged 
all eyes, and Magnus at once sent a ship to meet her, to ask 
whence she came, and what was hererrand. Over the bulwarks 
of the proud warship bent a tall man, of courtly manners. He 
said he had been sent by Harold Sigurdson, the king’s uncle, 
to ask how King Magnus would welcome him. Their kinship 
alone, and gratitude for the sacrifices which Harold had made 
for the king’s father, ought to insure him a hearty greeting ; 
but besides, it was the King’s own interest to treat him well, 
for Harold was a wise and well skilled warrior, and had, 
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besides, great store of wealth. When the messenger went back, 
Magnus at once said his uncle was right welcome, the more so 
as he had every ground to look for help and aid from so near a 
kinsman. So the stranger steered nearer to the King’s fleet, 
and then it turned out that the tall man was no other than 
Harold himself. The uncle and nephew met with the great- 
est love. In a day or two they began to talk of business, and 
Magnus himself said he wished Harold would help him to 
strengthen his power in Denmark. To which Harold answered, 
that he first would like to know if Magnus was ready to re- 
cognise his hereditary right to a share of Norway, and, in fact, 
to halve the kingdom with him. Magnus answered mildly 
and wisely, that he would be guided entirely by his council 
and the wishes of his people. So the matter was laid before the 
chiefs, and then Einar rose and said, if Magnus were to share 
his realm, fairness demanded that Harold should halve the 
wealth which he had brought home with the King, as Magnus, 
after his wars, stood much in need of money. But Harold 
said, he had not gone through so many trials and dangers 
abroad in amassing wealth to share it amongst his nephew’s 
men. “Thou, Harold,” answered Einar, “wast long abroad 
when we won back the land from Canute and his crew, and 
we have no wish to be split between two leaders. Up to 
this time we have only had one king at a time, and so it shall 
still be, so long as King Magnus lives and reigns. I will do 
all I can to hinder thee from having any share in the kingdom.” 
The rest of the council were of like mind. They would have but 
one king in Norway. Harold went back at once to Sweden, met 
Sweyn, and entered into alliance with him, by which they were 
each to stand by the other till they had regained their heredi- 
tary dominions. They soon gathered a great force, for Sweyn 
had many friends in Sweden. Harold’s fame as a warrior was 
widely spread, and he too had kinsfolk in the land, but Sweyn 
was looked on as the leader, and Denmark was first to be 
won. And now it was that Harold in all likelihood acknow- 
ledged Sweyn as his liege lord, much in the same way as Sweyn 
had done homage and fealty to Magnus. It was his policy 
to do so, and Harold was too worldly-wise to care either about 
taking or breaking an oath if it suited his interest. Meantime 
Magnus had gone back to Norway, little thinking that his uncle 
would ally himself to his Danish foe. Perhaps he and his 
council looked upon Harold in the light of one of these well- 
born rovers whose home was more on sea than on land, who flitted 
from shore to shore and sea to sea, settling down nowhere, and at 
last perished either on some far foreign coast, or merged beneath 
the billows, which were at once their playground and their grave. 
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They had refused to listen to his claim; he had gone away in a 
huff, with the world before him; they would hear no more of 
him. Besides, Sweyn was an outlaw, and Denmark seemed happy 
under her new Lord. Why need Magnus care? But early 
next spring, the spring of 1046, they heard another tale. Sweyn 
and Harold were already with their fleet in the Danish waters, 
the rule of Magnus was set at naught, his friends were spoiled, 
and the coasts of Zealand and Funen fiercely harried. Sweyn 
was taking vengeance on the Danes who had deserted him, and 
been true to Magnus; and Harold, fresh from the rapine of 
the East, backed him with a will. So Magnus called out his fleet 
again, and came South with a great host. Now they heard more 
of Harold. That he was taller and stronger than other men 
they knew already, but now they heard that he was so wise and 
foresighted, that he could win his way out of every strait. 
Victory always followed him with whomsoever he might fight, 
and his wealth was so great that no man could count his 
gold by the pound. But Magnus was not the man to show 
the white feather; he held on to meet the foe and punish 
Sweyn. And now Harold indeed showed his foresight and his 
guile. No sooner was Magnus well in the Danish waters, 
seeking for Sweyn, than Harold, instead of doing battle with 
him, gave him the slip, and leaving Sweyn in the lurch, fled 
from Denmark, and steered for Norway; so that when Magnus 
was looking for him in the South, he was already far above him 
- inthe North. In aftertimes, indeed, Harold gave it out that 
Sweyn and not he had been the traitor. He had proved it, he 
said, as they lay together with their fleets, for he thought that 
Sweyn meant to take his life, and so he laid a tree-stump in his 
bed, and slept elsewhere ; and lo! at dead of night, there came 
a man, rowing in a boat with muffled oars, and that man stole 
into the cabin, and with an axe dealt the stump a blow, so that 
the axe stood fast in the wood, and then he fled, leaving his axe 
behind him, and was lost in the darkness of the night. Next day 
he told his men, and took witness of the treachery of his ally. 
That was Harold’s story, but Sweyn, as soon as he heard it, 
denied the dark deed, and declared it was a wicked lie of Harold 
to hide his own treachery in leaving his lord and master to fight 
the battle alone. However that might be, there Harold sailed 
along the shores of his native land, and his galleys, as they 
gleamed over the waves in all the glory of gold and colour, were 
a sight long remembered. He first shaped his course for “the 
Uplands,” the central southern district, where his father had been 
a petty king in Ringarike, and where his kinsmen still dwelt. He 
had two brothers, but as we hear nothing of them except their 
names, Guthrum and Halfdan, we may suppose they were dead, 
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or at least faint-hearted. But a kinsman is not always a wel- 
come guest, least of all when he comes with ugly claims on 
goods and land, and to turn out those who have long looked on 
him as dead and gone, and themselves as his heirs. Besides, 
there was an old law or custom in the North which said, “ The 
man who takes up his abode in Greece loses all right of heri- 
tage at home.” So Harold’s friends and kinsmen gave him a 
cold welcome; they would not so much as allow his claim to 
his own paternal property, much less acknowledge him as the 
rival of Magnus the Good. So he turned from the Uplands and 
Ringarike to Gudbrandsdale—where Sinclair and his Scots fell 
in the seventeenth century—and there he was lucky enough to 
find a friend in Thorir of Steig, or Step-Thorir, a mighty chief 
and a kinsman, a man of unsetttled fickle temper, who, fond of 
change, was ever ready to hail a new state of things, and at once 
gave Harold the title of “ King;” and so he went about “the 
Uplands,” gathering force as he went, and in a little while 
the boors and freemen, following Thorir’s example, began to call 
him “ King.” 

Though Harold no doubt behaved badly to Sweyn, yet he 
really did him great service by his flight. At any time, and 
most of all in those days, it was dangerous to leave a rival at 
home for the sake of warring in a strange land. The strategy and 
constancy of Hannibal had no followers in the North, and there- 
fore Magnus, as soon as he heard that Harold had outwitted both 
his ally and himself, hastened back to Norway to check his 
uncle in his schemes. Landing in “the Bay,” or the Cattegat, 
he heard that Harold was coming down from the Uplands, and 
turned up the country to meet him on the way. Had Magnus 
been in the land when Harold came, he might have quenched 
in his blood the flame he tried to kindle, but by this time it was 
too late to stay him save by a long and bloody struggle. So Mag- 
nus, with the advice of his council, sent messengers to meet his 
uncle, and ask him to have a meeting and settle their differences 
in a friendly way. Had Harold been the headstrong warrior, the 
selfwilled man of the sword alone, which some had called him, he 
would have spurned the offer, and have bidden his nephew to 
trust his cause to the judgment of the God of Battles. But 
Harold was wise and politic as well as brave, and he showed it 
in nothing more than in his dealing with his nephew. Like the 
famous fetter in the legends of his race, which the Gods made 
to bind the grisly wolf, he was strong and tough as iron, »ut he 
could be also as soft and lissom as silk. His was the true im- 
proved Northern temper, as we see it developed in the Norman 
type—bold and yet wary, naturally unbending, and yet ever 
yielding when it was right to yield, the lion’s hide eked out with 
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the fox’s skin ; a temper not the most noble or the most open in 
the world, but worth everything in daily life, where common 
sense always wins the day, as lacking it all gifts of body and 
mind are little worth. 

So the uncle and nephew met that summer at Acre, on Lake 
Mjosen, and there Magnus gave a great feast to Harold and 
sixty of his men. With Harold came Haldor, Snorri’s son, and 
Ulf, Ospak’s son, those trusty brothers-in-arms, who had been 
with him in the dreadful pit. There too, no doubt, was Step- 
Thorir and other great chiefs who had left the nephew for the 
uncle. With Magnus were the faithful and wary Einar, his 
huge paunch quaking with wrath at Harold’s daring, ever 
ready to put in a weighty word for his darling foster-child. 
But though the wills of the two kings went for much, the chiefs 
had also something to say, and that was, that they would not 
suffer two kings at a time in Norway, unless they were so 
bound together as to be of one mind and will; and they added 
outright that whichever of the twain would not agree to that, 
and become the other’s firm friend, him they would fall on and 
slay on the spot. Against Harold these words were aimed, for 
all knew the mild and friendly nature of Magnus. Then the 
same terms were settled which Harold had before scorned. He 
was to have half the kingdom in common tenure with Magnus, 
and Magnus was to have half of Harold’s treasures. Indeed it 
was a splendid feast, “ and the first day as night drew on King 
Magnus went out, and a little after came into the tent where 
Harold and his men sate, and men came along with him 
bearing great burdens of weapons and clothes, and so King 
Magnus went to the last man of Harold’s company and gave 
him a good sword, and so along the whole board, giving to 
one a shield, to another a cloak, or a ring, or a golden piece. 
To all of them he gave some costly thing, to each something 
that suited his degree. Last of all he stood before his kinsman 
Harold, and held out to him two fair rushen wands, and said, 
‘Which of these wands wilt thou choose, kinsman?’ ‘That 
which is nearest me,’ answered Harold. Then King Magnus 
said, ‘ With this rushen wand I give thee half Norway to 
rule over with me, with tax and toll, with skatt and skott, 
and all the rights that thereto belong, on this condition that thou 
beest King in Norway with like rights as I have in all places ; 
but when we are both together I shall be first and take the 
lead, in greetings, in seat, in service, and in all other homage. 
If there be three of our rank together at once, I shall sit in the 
middle, I shall have the king’s berth for my ship, and the king’s 
wharf; thou shalt stay and strengthen our realm by so much 
the more as we have made thee that man in Norway whom we 
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never thought any could be so long as our head was above 
ground.’ Then Harold rose and thanked him for the honour 
and favour he had shown him, and both sate down, and drank, 
and were merry. Next day Magnus let all the people know 
that he had given Harold these gifts, and at that meeting 
Step-Thorir again gave Harold the title of King, in token 
that the freemen so willed it. That same day Harold bade 
Magnus to meat, and Magnus went in his turn to Harold’s 
tent with sixty men, and there was a great feast and much 
mirth and jollity. And as the day wore on King Harold made 
men bear into the tent many great sacks, but before he loosed 
them he took arms and clothes, and those goods he shared 
amongst the men of King Magnus. After that he bade men 
untie the mouths of the sacks and said to King Magnus, ‘ Yester- 
day ye gave us a mighty realm which ye had won from your 
foes and ours, and took us into fellowship with yourself. That 
was well done, for you had hard work to win it. But now on 
the other hand we have been abroad, and yet we have gone 
through some risks and trials ere we got together this gold 
which you shall now see. And now I will throw all this 
money into one common stock with you, and then we will own 
all these goods in halves, share and share alike, just as we own 
the realm, each having half. But I know our tempers are 
unlike. Thou art a man much more open-handed than I, and 
therefore we will share this money between us at once into equal 
halves, and then each may deal with his share as he pleases.’ 
Then Harold made them spread out a great bull’s hide on the 
ground, and pour all the gold into it out of the sacks, and 
then scales were taken and it was weighed, and so all the 
gold was shared by weight. And all men thought it won- 
drous strange that so much gold should have come together 
in the North into one place. But it was plain that was 
the property and wealth of the King of the Greeks, for all 
say that there are whole houses full of red gold.” All the 
while the kings stood by in great mirth, and as the sacks 
were emptied out there came a stoop as big as a man’s head, 
and King Harold caught it up and said, “Kinsman Magnus, 
where is the gold that thou hast to set against this knobhead ?” 
Then Magnus made answer: “ There hath been so much strife 
and so many great hosts and levies, that I have already given 
you almost all the gold and silver that I had. For now I own 
no more gold than this ring,” and with that he took a ring from 
his arm and gave it to King Harold. He said, “ This is little 
gold, kinsman, for a king who owns two kings’ realms, and yet 
some men may doubt whether this ring is thine own or not.” 
Then King Magnus answered rather shortly and said, “ If I own 
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‘not this ring by right, I know not what right I have to any- 
thing ; for this ring my father King Olaf the Saint gave me 
when we last parted.” Then Harold answered with a 
laugh, “Thou speakest sooth, King Magnus, that thy father 
gave thee the ring; but this ring he took from my father for no 
great matter, and truth to say, it was no good time for little 
kings in Norway when thy father was at his pitch of power.” 

After all this feasting was over, twelve of the greatest chiefs 
on either side took oaths to fulfil its conditions, and then the 
two princes parted and each went his way. It is hard to 
say which made most by their bargain; for if Harold had won 
his way to half a throne, Magnus had also gained much, not 
merely in the great store of wealth which his uncle brought 
him, but also in sundering so dangerous a rival from Sweyn’s 
side, and making him his ally. Sweyn was now again alone, 
and Harold’s gold would fit out many a ship. Besides, though 
Harold was bound to win Denmark for Magnus, he was to have no 
share in that realm. For Magnus, and for Magnus alone, it was 
to be won and held. All that Magnus now needed was a long 
life, and though it was too late to think of war with the traitor 
that year, the next was to bring vengeance with it. Meantime 
the two princes spent the autumn of the winter in passing 
from house to house in the Uplands and so towards Drontheim, 
sometimes together and sometimes apart, sharing the tolls and 
taxes and produce of the royal farms in common. 

And now, what was a king’s life, and what were his rights 
at that time? In the earliest age, the king, though the first in 
the land, and though he was chief priest as well, only differed 
from the rest of the freemen so far as land went, in the 
quantity, but not in the quality of his possessions. The free- 
man’s land was as much his own as the king’s. It was his 
édal, that is, it was his absolute allodial holding, of which he was 
lord and master, and none else. The smallest holder held his 
little lot of land by the same right as the king held his broad 
estates; and though the king had other rights and privileges, 
mostly, perhaps, springing from his position as Chief Priest, he 
could not rob the freeman of an inch of land. But when 
Harold Fairhair rose to power, and had settled his system, 
it was not so. With him the king’s power and position quite 
changed. He would be lord, not over the country alone, but 
over his people. He would brook no equal ; all must bow before 
him, fall, or fly the land. As those who fled could not carry 
their land with them to Scotland, Iceland, or wherever their 
bold spirit led them, and as those who fell, fell often with all 
their kith and kin, a great part of the country came into the 
king’s possession, from sheer want of owners and occupiers. Be- 
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sides this, he brought in the great feudal principle, that no man 
had an édal save the king. He was the lord paramount, and every 
man in the country, in a greater or less degree, was his vassal. 
So now there were three kinds of land in Norway. First, the 
old dédal holdings, whose owners had made their peace with 
the king; who paid a small sum yearly as a kind of quit- 
rent in acknowledgment of his lordship, but who were free 
to deal in other respects with their land as they chose, the 
rent lying, in fact, on the land, and not on the owner. The 
hurt they suffered was rather in the principle than in the 
reality. Their feelings as freemen, and not their purses, 
smarted under the king’s high hand. Secondly, there were 
the king’s /ie/s (lén), made out of the forfeited lands of rebels 
and outlaws, over which he set earls and vassals, jarls and 
lendirmenn, who had no hereditary right to that land, but 
held it for the king at his good pleasure, on condition of ren- 
dering him certain services—the chief of these being, to main- 
tain a body of troops, or a ship and her crew, to follow the king 
in war,—quite distinct from the lawful levy (leidangr) which 





and to entertain the king and his men once a year at a 
feast (veizla), if he chose to come that way. Thirdly, there 
were the king’s lands, belonging to the Royal House, made 
out of his own original édal ; “the land which he held in his 
quality as priest, and any lands otherwise acquired, whether 
it were by forfeiture or purchase, which he had “not made 
fiefs of, but kept as it were in his own hand. Over these 
were set stewards or bailiffs (drmenn), who were answerable to 
the king as his servants. His usual income other than that from 
his lands consisted of the land-tax, which every freeman now had 
to pay, from fines and mulcts, as awards and atonement for 
wrongs done to property and person, and in certain monopolies 
or royal rights, of which the most profitable in all times, and 
one watched with the greatest jealousy, was the right of trading 
with the Finns and Lapps, to the north of Helgeland, in the 
costly furs which those nomadic tribes brought in great store, 
not only from their own wastes, but from the heart of 
Russia. So also ownerless goods, and treasure-trove, and 
unclaimed heritages, fell to the king, by a custom handed 
down from the oldest times, and generally all over the country 
he had the right of forestalling, or first trading in foreign 
goods, a right which, as it was claimed invariably by the 
Gédar or priests in Iceland, was no doubt a religious privilege 
enjoyed by the kings long before the time of Harold Fairhair. 
Besides, he claimed the right to lay an embargo on ships at 
his own good pleasure. The duty of collecting “all these dues 
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and privileges was called “the king’s business” (s7sla). At first, 
with the exception of the Finnskatt, as the Finnish trade was 
called, it was the part of the king’s bailiffs (armenn) to collect 
them. These were often his slaves or freedmen; but the earls 
and vassals were bound to stand by them, and give them help 
if any resistance was made to their demands. We need hardly 
say, that these underlings of the king were long looked upon with 
the greatest hatred by the rest of the people, and indeed, at the 
present day, in other countries than Norway, it would be hard to 
say that the tax-gatherer is treated with any marked respect, 
though he does not, luckily for him, meet with the fate that so 
often befell his namesakes in early times in Norway. For we 
are not aware that in recent times any tax-gatherer has either 
been stoned or hanged in Great Britain by an indignant 
community. 

These institutions remained much the same from Harold 
Fairhair’s time to the reigns of Magnus and Harold Sigurdson. 
About the dédal, indeed, there were many struggles, and Hacon, 
Athelstane’s foster-child, Harold Fairhair’s darling son, had to 
restore the freemen to their rights, and acknowledge that the free- 
born holder of land was bound to pay no skatt, or quit-rent for 
it to the king or any other liege lord. With varying fortunes, as 
a rule, the freeman held his right, losing it for a little while, and 
then regaining it fora length of time. But then, along with 
him sprung up, all over Norway, on the forfeited lands which 
Harold Fairhair had first seized, and to which his successors 
added from time to time as they quarrelled with, and pulled 
down this or that ancient house, another class of holders in the 
vassals of the Crown; and this class, as it grew gradually more 
powerful, so was it at last looked on in social position superior to 
the freeman, inasmuch as, while it basked in the sunshine of the 
Crown, and was constantly in connexion with the king and his 
court, he sunk into the position of a mere boor or farmer, who 
lived on his own land, shut out from the light of the king’s 
countenance, “a man for himself,” as it was said, of a class who 
could look for no advancement except he went “into the 
king’s hand,” as it was called, that is to say, gave up his land, 
and received it back as a fief. At the time of which we write, 
the freemen still prevailed in numbers, but weight and influence 
were with the king’s earls and vassals, on whom the king could 
rely more surely. Yet on all great occasions, when any trouble 
threatened, when any change in law or policy was needful, 
the king had always, like Anteus, to fall back as it were on 
the bosom of his mother earth, to look to the rock whence 
he was hewn, and the pit whence he was digged, and to throw 
himself on his freemen to ratify his acts. Then it was that 
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the four great Things, or legal centres into which the whole 
country was divided, were called together, and the freemen 
thronging a wide field under the free air of heaven, heard the 
words of their king. Such a meeting was that of the men of 
Drontheim, when they threatened a rising against Magnus for 
his hardness, and such meetings were held by most of Nor- 
way’s kings, for without them, to use Atli’s words, the freemen 
would have felt their shoes so tight, that they could not, and 
would not have stirred a step. 

So far as their daily life was concerned, the kings, when at home, 
took up their abode during the year at different houses or granges 
on their own lands in this or that part of the country. These they 
made their headquarters, and thence they paid visits to their 
earls, and vassals in the neighbourhood, who were then bound 
once in the year to feast the king and his court for a given time. 
Thus they passed, generally in autumn and winter, from grange 
to grange, and from vassal to vassal, and so the produce stored 
up from year to year was annually consumed. Sometimes, too, 
some great freeman, or some jarl or vassal who had lands of his 
own other than his fiefs, would ask the king to a feast under his 
roof ; and at that, as it was not his bounden duty, but his own 
free will and pleasure, to make the king welcome, the cheer 
would be better and more abundant than in any of the king’s 
houses ; for Harold Fairhair and his race were reckoned rather 
stingy and closefisted by many of their great chiefs, whose pride 
it was to keep open house, where ale and mead and meat 
were served without stint to all comers, whatever their de- 
gree. At Yule, the great high-tide, the king kept his holiday 
at home ; and then, at least, until Canute’s or St. Knut’s Day, or 
our Twelfth Night, “drove Jule out” with the whip, which was 
the sign of the saint in the old Runic staves whjch were carved as 
calendars, it must have been a niggard king indeed who sent 
any one away either hungry or athirst. And, indeed, there were 
many to feed in the king’s constant company. First and fore- 
most, himself, his queen, and children. Then his “ Hird,” or 
Body-guard, chosen champions whom he kept always about him, 
his “ Comitatus,” as the Latins called it, his “ Gesid,” or, as it 
was known among Anglo-Saxons in “merry England,” Beaten 
blades, who had been with the king in war, and were ready to 
follow him again, every man of whom had done, or was eager to 
do some daring deed. Of these, Saint Olaf had as many as 
sixty with him—a little Varangian band, and Harold had many 
more. Then there were what were called the king’s “ Guests ;” 
not at all stray visitors, for they might come on the court at 
any time, and if worthy of mixing with it, were never turned 
away; but guests specially bidden to stay, some of them a 
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longtime, having a leader or captain of their own; standing to 
the’ king in a looser relation than the Hird, but yet his soldiers 
for the time, and differing from the Hird, that, as the latter 
seldom left the king, the former were liable to be sent off at any 
moment on some daring and dangerous quest either at home or 
abroad ; now to fetch the king some treasure of which he had 
heard, a strange beast, a mythic horn, a sword borne by some 
old Viking, and now known to be buried with him, and guarded 
by all the mysterious magic of a heathen tomb, an axe, a 
shield, a steed ; or, still more perilous, to traverse land and sea 
to cut off one of the king’s foes in foreign land, and to bring 
back the grisly token of his head, and lay it at the monarch’s 
feet. Thirty of these “Guests” had Saint Olaf at one time. 
Besides, he had thirty house-carles, or free serving-men, and, in 
spite of his Christianity, he had many thralls and slaves. When 
to these are added any number of unbidden guests who might 
claim shelter and food and drink at any time, and whom it 
would have been more than all base in a king to turn away, we 
may readily understand that the king’s hall in those days must 
have been large, and the cost of his household anything but small. 

Nor in those days had the fashion of the house at all changed 
from what it had been in early times. The King’s Hall was 
not one house, but rather several houses standing side by side, 
much as we see the Icelandic houses at the present day. There 
was the men’s hall, the ladies’ bower, the kitchen, the barn, and 
the stabling, side by side. There, in the hall sat the king, on 
his high seat in the middle of the bench on your right hand as you 
entered. On either side of him right and left sat his men, the 
nearest to him being highest in rank, and the farthest lowest, the 
man on the outer bench nearest the door being lowest of all. 
Over against him was another high seat on the other side of the 
hall, where his chief guest, or greatest councillor, or a brother 
king sat, and on either hand of him sat men in like manner 
according to their degree. The queen and her ladies sat on the 
cross bench at the end of the hall farthest from the door. The 
floor was thickly spread with straw ; on the pillars which prop- 
ped the roof hung costly tapestry; shields and weapons of every 
kind hung there too, for in those days of word and blow no 
man’s sword was far from his hand. In the centre burnt a fire, 
the smoke of which found a vent through a louvre in the rafters, 
and sometimes in very cold weather, fires were made down the 
whole length of the hall. When at meat, tables or boards 
were brought in and spread, but they were taken away when 
the food was eaten, and then drinking bouts began, in which 
the king and his guests and their men pledged each other across 
the fire, and so the horn went up and down the hall, man 
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reaching it to man across the fire, each being bound to drain 
it to a certain depth on pain of a fine, and of being held up to 
scorn as a dastard who shirked his drink. Then songs were 
sung and stories told, wild fables, gallant feats of arms, mythical 
ballads, and travellers’ tales. Nor were gibe and jeer and bitter 
words wanting, for in the king’s hall ancient foes often met, and 
spite of the king’s peace and presence, many a death-blow was 
given in blood feuds, and heads spun off even on the king’s 
own board. 

That was their life at home in-doors ; out of doors they shot, 
they rode, they swam, they hunted, they fished, they slaughtered 
the cattle needed for the house. They were skilled in all feats 
which needed strength of arm and sleight of hand, nor was it 
thought beneath a freeman’s worth to till his own land, or build, 
or paint, or tar his own ship. Having built, he could steer and 
sail her on a cruise, and on many strange shores, in Ireland, 
England, Scotland, Spain, France, and even Iceland or Green- 
land, he knew the landmarks, and could tell where he was if 
driven out of his course by stress of weather. 

Abroad, and in war, the king lay aboard his ship. When they 
ran into harbour for the night, awnings were raised over the half- 
deck and over the waist. If he landed, tents were pitched. If 
the host needed food they went up the country, drove down beeves 
and sheep, and slaughtered them on the strand. In sea-fights 
the ships on each side were usually fast linked and tied together. 
Thus one made and thus the other awaited the onslaught. 
Boarding was the favourite mode of attack, and each party 
strove to clear their enemies’ decks by slaying the crew, or 
forcing them to leap overboard. When one ship was thus cleared, 
they passed on from her to another, and the great signal of 
defeat was when the worsted side hewed asunder the hawsers 
that bound their fleet together, and every captain fled from the 
fight in the best way he could. 

Such was the daily life of Magnus and Harold, now joint 
kings, and thus they spent the winter of 1046 in passing from 
feast to feast on their fiefs in the Uplands, reaching Drontheim 
to keep Christmas. Each had his own Hird or following ; 
sometimes they were together, sometimes apart. But it was 
soon seen, as indeed was to be looked for, that the kings were 
not such good friends as they might have been, and that 
there was little love lost between them. From the first, uncle 
and nephew were ina false position. But besides, their cha- 
racters were utterly unlike and jarring. Nor was there 
any lack of talebearers, the curse of kings, to make mischief 
between them. The quick eyes of the freemen soon saw that 
they had got in Harold a much harder master than Magnus had 
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ever been, and most of the chiefs felt that their influence, real 
or apparent over the king, would cease if Harold were ever sole 
ruler. In money matters too Harold was near and grasping. 
His hand was often shut, but with Magnus it was ever open. 
No wonder that comparisons were made between them, not at all 
in Harold’s favour; for the chiefs still looked on Harold as 
little better than a lucky adventurer, who had forced his way 
to power by a daring stroke. Harold soon saw where his foes 
lay, and was hard in enforcing his claims for tax and toll in 
those houses. The freemen about Drontheim complained to 
Magnus, who would not believe the ill spoken of his uncle, but 
sent Einar to search out the truth. By Einar’s advice the free- 
men refused to pay Harold’s demands till Magnus said they 
were just ; and Harold had to put up with the affront, promising 
Einar, however, to make him shorter by the head at some future 
time. We shall see that he kept his word. Sothe winter wore 
on, and things grew worse and worse ; and in the case of Reidar, 
an Icelander, whom Magnus befriended, threatened to come to 
an outbreak. This man passed for almost a fool, but Brutus 
like, he hid rare gifts under a witless mask. He was strong 
too ; for once when Harold’s men behaved rudely to him, he 
caught up one of them, threw him head over heels in the air, 
fractured his skull, and so slew him. The two kings were then 
together in Drontheim, and Magnus, not daring to keep Reidar 
with him for fear of Harold, sent him off to Gaulardale, to one of 
his vassals. Harold wanted a blood-fine for his man, but Magnus 
would not pay it, as he was slain in his own wrong-doing. So 
Harold went with sixty men to seek for Reidar, found out his 
hiding-place, and ordered the vassal to give him up. While the 
vassal was thinking what to do, out rushed Reidar towards the 
king, begging for forgiveness, and asking him not to scorn a little 
gift, in the shape of a silver boar, which he had just made. 
Harold took the gift, and wondering at the great skill with 
which it was made, promised Reidar his forgiveness, but on 
looking more closely at it he saw it was no boar at all, for it 
was a sow with bursting teats. Then he knew at once the 
meaning of the gift, and how it was offered as an insult ; for it 
pointed to his father, Sigurd, nicknamed Syr or the Sow, and 
his mean and nasty habits. So Harold threw down the sow, 
saying, “ May all the Trolls take hold of thee! up men and 
slay him ;” but Reidar was too quick for them. He snatched 
up the sow and ran away to the wood, leaving Harold in bitter 
wrath. King Magnus lost no time in sending him back to 
Iceland, for Harold was not the man to brook such insults. 

So again when Arnor Earlskald, the greatest skald of the day, 
came from Orkney with songs which he had made on both the 
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kings, and they sent for him one day to hear his verse. The 
messengers found him busy tarring his ship; but he went all 
begrimed with tar and pitch, straight to the kings’ hall. “Room 
for the kings’ skald,” he cried to the doorkeeper. “Hail, Lords 
both !” were his words as he stood before the kings. “Of which 
of us wilt thou first sing?” asked Harold. “The younger,” 
answered Arnor. “Why?” “Lord,” he answered, “’tis said 
young men are most impatient,” a wise answer, since Harold 
could not object to the reason, and yet to be first praised was 
the greater honour, and that Magnus got. So he began his 
song, and first he sung of the great Orkney Earls across the 
western main, of his dwelling there, and of his own deeds. Then 
he turned to King Magnus, and praised him, above all other 
kings, in glowing verse. But in Harold he had the severest 
critic of the age: an accomplished poet, with the nicest ear 
and the finest and truest taste of his time. This we know from 
Snorro Sturlason’s testimony, and the number of quotations 
which he makes in his treatise on Skaldic poetry from Harold’s 
poems, which were looked upon as masterpieces. Like Cesar, 
he was not only the greatest warrior, but the best and purest 
writer of his age. Arnor’s poem was itself a masterpiece; but 
Harold’s taste was spoiled by spite at the preference shown 
to Magnus, and he said at once the opening was too long. 
So when Arnor was dwelling on the Orkney Earls and his own 
exploits, Harold burst out—*“ Why sit here, Lord, and listen 
to this song, even though he has written it on his own deeds 
and the Earls in the Isles West?” “Bide a while, kinsman,” 
said Magnus, I fear you will think me quite enough praised 
by the time the song is over.” Again, when he turned to 
Magnus and praised him before all kings, and hoped he might 
prosper above them all till the crack of doom, Harold cried out, 
“Praise this king as much as thou likest, but don’t blame other 
kings!” But Arnor held on his course, and praised the gallant 
“Bison ;” how she bore Magnus under the snow-white awning, 
and how in the thickest fight Magnus shunned neither fire nor 
steel. Harold cried, “This man lays it on thick, I wonder 
when it will end?” But it ended with likening the voyage of 
Magnus over the waves to the flight of a band of angels, so that 
his people loved him more than aught else next to God himself. 
As soon as ever that song was ended, Arnor began one on 
Harold. The so-called “Blue Goose” Song, or Raven Song, 
said also to have been a good piece. 

When both were over, Arnor asked what Harold thought 
of them. “We can very well see,” he said, “the difference 
between these songs. Mine will soon fall out of mind, so that 
no man will know it; but this dirge which has been made on 
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King Magnus will be sung so long as men dwell in the North. 
Harold gave Arnor a spear with shaft studded with gold, and 
Magnus had before given him a ring of gold, and so the proud 
bard stalked out of the hall bearing the ring high aloft on the 
felloe or socket of the spear, where the head is fitted to the 
shaft and turns off into a hook, saying as he went, “ High we 
must hold both kings’ gifts.” Then King Harold said, “When 
next thou comest to Norway, long-worded fellow, have a song 
ready for me.” Arnor promised to do so, “but it shall be a 
dirge when we drink heirship at thy burial, if I live longest.” 
In such strife and bickerings the winter wore away. Spring 
came, and with it war. But the winter had been unusually 
cold, and in the month of February the sea was icebound be- 
tween Denmark and Norway, so that wolves wandered over it 
from one country to the other! With the cold came hunger ana 
sickness. Harold and Magnus were slow in getting their fleets 
to sea, and Sweyn had time to seek help against them from Eng- 
land. There Sweyn was bound by ties of kindred with the mighty 
Earl Godwin, half a Northman himself, then as much lord over 
England as Edward, and with whom two of Sweyn’s brothers were 
then living. He betook himself therefore to Bruges, to treat 
thence with his friends in England, but the Anglo-Saxons had 
had enough of the Danes, and both the King and his people 
were of one mind that Sweyn had better fight his battles with- 
out their help. This might have been bad policy, for when 
Sweyn was conquered it might be England’s turn, but kings 
and peoples are often heedless, and slow to listen to the 
lessons of statecraft, and so Sweyn was left alone. While 
Sweyn and Harold were mustering their fleet, a little story is 
told which shows how jealous Magnus was of his rights, and 
how carefully Harold avoided a collision. They lay in “the 
Bay,” and were sailing north. It so chanced that Harold was 
first under weigh, and kept the lead all the day, and came first 
to the harbour where they were to lay by for the night. There 
he steered straight for the King’s berth. By the time Magnus 
came, Harold had already set up his awning over his ship, and 
made his ship fast by hawsers to the shore. Wrathful at this, 
Magnus bade his men, as soon as they struck sail, to sit at 
the oars on both boards on all his ships, and said, “ Ply your 
oars, and some of you get up our weapons, and let us fight 
them, if they will not yield us our berth.” But when Harold 
saw that, he said to his men, “ Kinsman Magnus is angry now. 
Let us cut our cables, and back our ships out of our berth.” 
That was done, and King Magnus took their place. But when all 
was cared for in both fleets King Harold went aboard Magnus’s 


1Tslenzkir Annalar, sub an. 1047. 
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ship with a few men, and Magnus greeted him and bade him 
welcome. “Methought,” said Harold, “we were in company with 
friends, but we had some doubt a while ago whether you meant 
to let things so stand; but true it is as the saw goes— Bairns 
are brainstrong,’ and so I will not set it down to aught else than 
the hotheadedness of youth.” Magnus answered, “Set it down 
rather to the spirit of my race, and not to my youth, though I 
bore in mind what I gave up and what I kept back. If this 
small thing had been taken without our leave, something else 
greater would soon have been taken; but as we will hold all 
bargain we made with you, so we will have from you what is 
our bounden due.” Then King Harold rose up and said, “’Tis 
an old saying, ‘ The wiser always gives way,” and with that he 
went on board his ship. 

“From such dealings of the kings with one another,” says the 
Saga, “it seemed hard to guess how long their friendship would 
last ; for the men of either held by their lord. Magnus’s men 
said that he had right to speak so; but those who were less 
wise said that all this was lowering for Harold, and so it ought 
to be, for Magnus must have the lion’s share in everything. 
But Harold’s own men said, the only bargain that had been 
made between them, was that Magnus was to have the King’s 
berth if they came both at once into harbour; but that Harold 
was not bound to back out of the berth if he had run into it 
first. And so they said that Harold had turned this matter 
well and wisely. But those of Harold’s side who bore ill-will 
to Magnus added, that he showed himself overbearing to his 
kinsman by such undertakings, and meant to break their bar- 
gain by wrong-doing. And so wise and good-hearted men felt 
great dread from such quarrels for the kings’ friendship, for 
such and many other like things showed that each had a will 
of his own.” 

At last the fleets were ready, and they steered for Denmark. 
There the fleets parted, and each went his own way seeking 
for Sweyn, but Sweyn, so far from being able to cope with 
Magnus and Harold, was not even sure of his own people, for 
they gathered an army against him, and defeated him, perhaps 
before Magnus came to help them, on the 9th of August 1047. 
After that, as Saxo says, despairing of success, he fled to Scania 
in Sweden, his old lurking-place.!. Thence across the Sound he 
made flights into Denmark like a bird of prey, hovering about the 
fleets of his foes, watching for a chance of striking them a blow 
either by sea or land, and showing all the chivalrous daring of 
his nature. So it fell out, that one day, as both kings lay near 
the land in their ships, the weather was bright, and down to 


1 Sveno, desperatis jam rebus, in Scaniam profectus, Sueciam revisere pro- 
perabat. 
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the strand stretched a fair level plain, bounded on the land side 
by a thick wood, and lo, a man rode out of the wood in splendid 
knightly war-gear, and this man was the most graceful and 
courteous of men, and so he rode at full speed along the level 
slope, and as he went he disported himself with many a daring 
feat of horsemanship with mickle craft, so that all the king’s 
company were eager to behold; but when he had so taken his 
pastime for a long time, he turned his horse down towards the 
ships’ crews, and called out in a loud voice, “I am a niddering, 
and a traitor to King Magnus, but King Harold is the same to 
me. All unlike are these two kings, Magnus and Harold.” 
With that he turned his steed and was lost to sight. King 
Magnus knew that man well, and said, “Sweyn Ulf’s son is a 
proper man, and a man of mark. Had he men to stand by him 
of the same stuff, and as bold and daring as himself, he would 
win more battles.” 

This looks as though Magnus was more afraid of Harold than 
of Sweyn, and if it be true that he forgave one of his men, who 
when Sweyn was hard pressed in a sea-fight spared his life and 
set him free, and who excused himself by saying, that he did it in 
the king’s interest, it would seem as though he thought his 
worst foe was one of his own house. So too, he allowed his 
mother Alfhilda to set free Thorkell Geysa, a great Danish chief, 
and one of his worst enemies, that she might have a refuge in 
Denmark if anything happened to himself. 

And now his time was coming. We have seen that he was 
a pattern of strength and beauty, but it is just such manly 
models that death often grudges to the world, and so it was to be 
with Magnus. The path of History is thickly strewn with early 
graves. Strange to say, we scarce know how it happened. His 
own annals are almost silent as to the cause, and if we were 
left to them alone, we might suspect that Harold had used some 
of those arts in which Zoe was such an adept, against his 
nephew’s life. But from the Danish historians we know that it 
was not so. There is no reason to believe that Harold had any 
hand in the death of Magnus, except in so far as the jealousy 
which no doubt had sprung up between them may have weighed 
on the mind of Magnus, and thus added to the sad foreboding 
of his coming end. It was in one of those raids in quest of 
Sweyn, and just as he was on the eve of following him into Scania, 
that a hare sprung across his path as he rode at full speed, the 
horse swerved, Magnus fell heavily from the saddle, striking his 
head against the trunk of a tree, and so died.!. This would look 
as if he had been killed on the spot, but, on the other hand, 


1 “Quem (Svenonem) Magnus concitato animi impetu subsecutus, quum 
oppidum Alexstadiam preterirret, deturbato per occursum leporis equo ; 
trunco, cujus preacuti forte stipites eminebant, adactus extinguitur,” says 
Saxo Grammaticus in his strange Latin. 
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we know that he died on board his fleet, and that not only from 
his native annals, but from Adam of Bremen, who wrote on in- 
formation afforded by Sweyn himself. We may believe then 
that he died from the effects of that fall, and that he lan- 
guished and lingered some little time, and at last died later 
on in the year. It is only over the cause of death that 
darkness. As to the manner of his death itself we have a flood 
of light. So good a king could not pass away and leave no sign. 
Indeed, there were signs and tokens, all showing the melancholy 
which brooded over his mind. Magnus was “fey.” So it was 
one night as he lay off the Jutland coast, he dreamed a dream, 
and saw King Olaf, who said, “ My son, whether of the twain 
wilt thou choose, to come now with me, or to be the mightiest 
king on earth, and to live long, but to do that sinful deed, from 
which thou shalt never, or at best scarcely ever be shriven ?” 
And he thought he made answer, “ My will, father, is that thou 
choosest for me.” “Then shalt thou come with me now,” said 
King Olaf. No wonder that his men “ drew down their brows” 
when he told the dream. So a little after, as he lay one 
morning in his cabin in the poop of his ship, he threw the 
clothes off him with a sigh, and was in a steaming heat. The 
watchful Einar was at his side, and said, “ Art thou sick, 
Lord?” “Not very sick yet, foster-father mine,” said the king. 
“That is great grief,” said Einar, “for to thy friends thy loss 
will never be made good if they lose thee.” “ Let them make 
my bed, foster-father, forward in the bow, out at the very stem. 
There it will be cooler and pleasanter ;” but as soon as he got 
into his bed, he said, with another sigh, “ This is no good, bear 
me back to the old place,” and it was done. Then Einar said, 
“Say now, Lord, to thy friends all that is needful, and give us 
good counsel, maybe we shall not be able to speak long together.” 
“So I will,” said the King, “for it is likeliest this sickness 
will soon sunder our fellowship.” By this time Harold was come. 
“ Are ye sick, Lord?” “Sick I am, of a truth, kinsman,” an- 
swered Magnus, “and I will ask you this. Be the friend of my 
friends.” “I am bound to be so for your sake,” said Harold, 
“but some of them think themselves quite strong enough with- 
out me, and me they rather look down on.” This was aimed at 
Einar, who broke in, “’Tis no good talking about this. He has 
already made up his mind what he will do, whatever he now 
promises.” “Why,” said Harold, “is it not likeliest, and besides 
my most bounden duty, that I should be the friend of my friends?” 
Einar would not stay to bandy words with Harold over the sick 

1 The words of the Saga are “ok rauk af honum,” which certainly do not 
mean as Munch translates them, ‘‘i Feberhede,” ‘‘in fever heat.” The 


words recall the steam and reek that rises from a horse after a sharp-run 
race. It was the clammy sweat of weakness which weighed him down. 
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man’s bed, but turned and said to Magnus, “Speak ye, my 
Lord King Magnus, what is of more moment, about the realm, 
how it ought to go.” Then answered Magnus, “ My counsel to 
thee, kinsman Harold, is that thou turnest back to Norway, thy 
land of heritage, and watchest over her. For so it was settled be- 
tween me and Hardicanute, that the realm of Denmark should 
not pass to my heirs if I got it, and the same with Norway as 
to his heirs. Therefore let King Sweyn now have Denmark.” 
But Harold answered, “ Methinks I have one and the same right 
to Denmark and Norway both if thou art lost to us.” Then 
Magnus said, “ Now I see that our talk will come to little,” and 
was silent. Then Harold asked a question after his own heart: 
“ How much now is left of all that great heap of gold which 
we brought with us into the land, and of which you had half?” 
Harold asked like a pedler, and Magnus answered like a king: 
“Look round on both broadsides, how they are manned with 
good lads and mighty men. To them have I given the gold, 
and in its stead I have had from them love and faith, for the help 
and manhood of one good follower is better than much goods.” 
Harold had got his answer, and left his nephew. Then Einar 
said, “Take some counsel, for thy brother Thorir, little honour 
will Harold show him; enough if he can keep his life.” Thorir 
was the King’s half-brother on the mother’s side. So Thorir 
was sent for, with one companion named Ref, and the King said, 
“Go now you two away from the fleet into the woods, and 
twill be no long time ere the trumpets and horns will sound 
loud, and then ye shall take that for a token that my death has 
come. Then go both of you as speedily as ye can to King 
Sweyn, and bring him my word that my wish is that he be- 
friend thee, brother, as he would wish that I should befriend his 
brother were he on his deathbed.” Thorir could scarce utter a 
word for grief, and Magnus went on: “This also shall ye say to 
King Sweyn, that I give him all the realm of Denmark, to have 
and to hold henceforth free from any man’s gainsaying.” So 
they two, Thorir and Ref, went on land into the woods and 
waited there. They had not long to tarry. Soon after Harold 
too came back, and sat down by his nephew’s bed, who had 
fallen into a dose. In after days, when the characters of both 
were better known, something was said to have happened, which 
strangely shows the wild belief of the age. As Magnus slum- 
bered, his mouth gaped, and lo! there came forth from it, as it 
were, a fish, a golden fish; and that fish tried to get back into 
the sleeper’s mouth, but could not. Then it made for Harold, 
and passed into his mouth, and as it was lost to view it seemed 
as though it were dark of hue. Soon after Magnus awoke, and 
when he heard this portent, he said, “’Tis a token that my life 
will be but short, and maybe Harold’s counsels and plans will be 
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darker and more cold-blooded than mine have been.” The warm 
and golden prime of Magnus was to be followed by the dark 
and chilling evening of Harold, whose heart was cold-blooded as 
a fish, Then Magnus took witness again that he gave Harold 
all the realm of Norway, and Denmark to Sweyn, and after- 
wards two priests came and shrove and houseled him, for he 
was now hard at death’s door. His last act was to give his 
foot-page a costly knife and belt. He had forgotten no one, 
and left nothing to share after his death save his realms. As 
the boy took the gift he looked at the King’s face, and he 
was just at his last gasp. So on October 25, 1047, three days 
before the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, died Magnus the 
Good, aged twenty-two years and six months. He had been 
twelve years King of Norway, three years of which, up to the 
Treaty of Burntislands, were spent under the guardianship of 
Kalf and Einar. Five years was he King of Denmark. All 
his subjects bewailed his loss, for he was brave, generous, and 
gentle, though he could be stern when it was needful; of most 
noble mien, and most gracious manners ; of pure and blameless 
life before God and man. Ina word, the darling of his own 
people, and the dread of his foes. The Norwegians adored him, 
and the Danes respected him. To the one he had restored their 
national independence, for the last he had curbed their worst ene- 
mies the heathen Wends. In his own lifetime he was called “ The 
Good,” and after times found no reason to challenge the verdict 
of his day. Happy too in what makes most men unhappy, in 
that he was never married, and dying thus early left no son. 
It was hard for Harold to keep peace with the nephew to whom 
he owed so much. Had Magnus left an heir of tender years 
behind him, round whom the great chiefs could have rallied, 
Norway would have been plunged, so far as we can see, into 
the miseries of a disputed succession, and in all likelihood would 
not at once have found in Harold the schoolmaster she so much 
needed. 

Magnus was the Arthur of the North, the hero not of romance 
but of real life. He too had warred against the “ Heathen of 
the South,” and smitten them hip and thigh. The gallant 
company of his Hird was his “Table Round.” His too was the 
blameless life of “the flower of kings ;” in Sighvat Skald he had 
his Merlin, in Sweyn he found the traitor Mordred. Harold 
was his Lancelot, but the Guinevere whom the great warrior 
sought to win was none other than that fair land of Norway ; 
though unlike the guilty queen she was true to her liege lord, 
and only gave herself up with a sigh to her wooer when death 
had cut asunder the tie which bound her to her first love. The 
story of her life with Harold is still to tell. 
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Art. [X.—England and Europe. 


SincE those February days, when the news ran like wild-fire 
throughout England, that the seventeen years’ siege of the July 
monarchy had at length ended in its fall, the interest taken by 
our countrymen in the affairs of the Continent has greatly 
increased. Every one now travels, and every intelligent person 
brings back some interest in the history and condition of the 
peoples amongst which he has been wandering. It is only 
necessary to turn to the columns of the newspapers to see how 
important a personage “Our own Correspondent” has become. 
Indeed there have been many periods during the last few years, 
in which he has seemed to occupy the position of an ambas- 
sador extraordinary, accredited by the public of this country 
to those who were moulding opinion, or more directly guiding 
events in other lands. 

Before 1848 such a slight summary as we propose to give of 
the existing state of political relations, and the probabilities of 
the future in Europe, would have been out of place, because we 
could not have reckoned upon any considerable number of 
readers having sufficient acquaintance with contemporary his- 
tory to follow the rapid and imperfect review which is alone 
possible within our limits. Now we may fairly calculate upon 
sufficient knowledge on the part of many, to let hints do the 
work of statements, and allusion of exposition. 

The political map of Europe is, it can hardly be doubted, in 
a course of gradual reconstruction. We English have ourselves 
no territorial ambition to gratify, and we have always religiously 
respected the arrangements of 1815. For these arrangements, 
however, we have no special affection, and of many of them we 
greatly disapprove. If our statesmen have gained the character 
of being fanatically devoted to them, it has only been because 
comparatively few public men in this country have given very 
serious attention to European questions, and a reference to the 
lex seripta of international arrangements has been the easiest 
way of arriving at a decision. The English people does not wish 
to see these treaties torn, with a general scramble for territory 
as the result, but it is quite willing to examine upon their 
merits all proposals which may be brought forward for their 
alteration; although there are many, even desirable altera- 
tions, which it would be sorry to see attempted by force of arms, 
and some which it would be bound to prevent at the sword’s 
point. 

No event which has occurred since the conclusion of the 
Great War has so materially modified our relations with France, 
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as the establishment of the Volunteer Force. We are not of 
those who believe that the present Emperor had ever any fixed 
purpose of attacking this country. On the contrary, we think 
that it has ever been his anxious desire to remain upon friendly 
terms with us. That desire, however, has been subordinated to 
his determination to retain his own position, and to transmit it 
to his descendants. He would never have gone to war with us, 
except at the bidding of a powerful party in France; but while 
we were in the state of imperfect preparation, from which we 
were roused by the panic of 1859, he might have received that 
bidding at any moment. Nothing can be imagined more alarm- 
ist than the talk of many circles in Paris four years ago. Since 
the establishment of the volunteer force, and -the generally in- 
creased naval and military activity, the danger of any sudden 
attack has passed away. If we are true to ourselves, there will 
be no risk of war with France, except upon some really grave 
cause of difference; and no one, we may be well assured, is 
better pleased by this result than Napoleon III. 

But are there any probable causes of national dissension 
which may really require to be settled by arms? Far fewer, 
we think, than many are apt to believe. If we could once see 
a strong Italy and a strong Germany, we might cease to trouble 
ourselves about the aggrandizement of France. To imagine, 
however, that the possession of the frontier of the Rhine is not 
an object most passionately desired by the great majority of 
Frenchmen, would be to deceive ourselves wofully; and, 
as long as the “contradiction of thirty-five wills,” or, as we 
now ought to say, of “thirty-four,” goes on at Frankfort, we 
can never tell when we may be forced into a position of anta- 
gonism to our ambitious neighbour. It is undoubtedly true 
that the old hatred of England is unabated amongst large classes 
in France; but are we altogether blameless in this matter? 
Was the tone of “society” in London during the Italian War 
either just or generous? We know, from one who was in con- 
stant intercourse with Louis Napoleon through that campaign, 
that he was haunted by the fear that he should wake up some 
morning and find that the Derby Government had declared 
against him. Every year that the Commercial Treaty lasts will 
knit more closely together the interests of the two countries ; 
and a party will ere long grow up on the other side of the 
Channel strong enough to push further the principles upon 
which it is founded. We must not, however, reckon too much, 
in the case of a people so impulsive as the French, upon the ties 
of interest. We mistake very much if we suppose that they 
have any very extraordinary influence even upon ourselves. 
More is to be hoped from the extended acquaintance with each 
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other’s language, and from the closer personal ties which are 
constantly being formed between natives of the two countries. 
In the meantime, the race of writers which grew up under the 
influences of the Napoleonic wars is passing away, and is being 
succeeded by a generation which studies and understands us. 
The policy of France towards her other neighbours is more dis- 
quieting, but perhaps not unnatural. The Emperor was, at the 
time of General Ortega’s abortive attempt, bitterly accused of 
wishing to stir up strife in Spain. In Italy he has allowed the 
temptation of doing a great historical action to overpower those 
traditions of France which induce her to wish that Italy should 
be weak. Guided, however, partly by these traditions, he has 
paused in his own work, and has even restrained his natural 
and laudable hatred towards the Court of Rome and the priestly 
Government. ps 

Brought up in a school which took little account of religion 
as a motive power in human society, Louis Napoleon was 
startled when he returned to France, by finding that the clergy 
was far more powerful than he had supposed, and had contri- 
buted not a little to his own election. Tothis hour, he does not 
seem to have made up his mind as to what he may and may 
not venture on. No one who does not know the provinces as 
well as Paris, ought to tax him lightly with being too timid. 
We are inclined to think that he might safely do more than he 
does ; but the aspect of M. Villemain and M. Guizot fighting 
for the Pope is not encouraging. The influence of the Empress, 
whose devotion is of that bad Spanish type, which “ transacts 
rather than works out the business of salvation,” by attention 
to external observances, is as prejudicial as possible. 

In humiliating Austria, he has not only gratified his own 
personal and dynastic antipathies, but has remained true to an 
ancient policy of the country which he governs. And who can 
grudge him the pleasure of humiliating her still further, by 
tossing the refusal of the Mexican crown to a descendant of 
Charles v.? To Belgium he has ever been petulant and menac- 
ing, and to Switzerland he has not shown the generosity which 
might have been expected from his antecedents. But in both 
these cases the instinct of self-preservation must be admitted to 
have given him some excuse. 

The opinions which are prevalent in England with respect to 
Belgium were very well reflected last year by an article in the 
Quarterly Review. If they were strictly correct we might fold 
our hands and dismiss all fear of future trouble arising with 
regard to that country. There are not wanting, however, per- 
sons in Belgium who aver that we are too apt to see the affairs 
of King Leopold through the spectacles of the Government 
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newspapers. Such frondeurs, if we must call them so, maintain 
that the heir to the throne has but slender abilities, and is in 
the hands, not only of the priests, but ofthe Protectionists ; 
that the fortifications of Antwerp have excited profound dis- 
content, and have increased the jealousy of England, which is 
usual amongst the nations which she creates or defends. They 
say, further, that not only are Hainault, Namur, and part of 
Liege anxious to be united with France, but that the Flemish 
population is disgusted by the neglect of its language, and begins 
to murmur at the Walloon revolution, casting longing eyes to- 
wards Holland. If all this be true, we may one day have a rude 
awakening. The frontier of the Rhine involves the annexation 
of Belgium, and if Belgium were once annexed, how long would 
it be ere we should be again told that Holland is the alluvium 
of French rivers? What is the meaning of the gigantic works 
at Antwerp, if it be not that there should be a fortified district 
into which the Belgian Court and army may retire until England 
comes to help them ? 

It is not probable that in any European contest, Holland 
would be found in a different camp from ourselves. Till re- 
cently, the heart-burnings caused by the part which we took in 
the Belgian revolution, and the strong Russian influence at the 
Hague, tended to keep the two nations apart, but the force of 
common interest and common ideas have been too strong for 
intrigue and prejudice. “In all that relates to her external 
policy,” said on one occasion an eminent Dutch politician to 
the writer, “ Holland may be regarded as a part of England.” 
This is true, because it can hardly be that our paths are likely to 
divide ; not because Holland is weak, for the countrymen of Van - 
Tromp and De Ruyter are by no means likely to yield to dictation. 
The ideas of the two peoples are moving in the same direction. 
English literature exerts a prodigious influence throughout the 
whole educated class in Holland, and we only require to be more 
familiar with Dutch thought, to be in our turn considerably 
influenced by it. In elementary education the Dutch are far 
ahead of us, and hardly less so, in all that relates to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, while they can look back as upon a period of dan- 
ger that is past, upon that change, from a middle age and feudal 
to a modern and democratic organization, which with us is still 
in progress, and may not inconceivably, before it is accomplished, 
give rise to serious inconvenience. Ere long the last blot upon 
their scutcheon, the perhaps profitable, but bad and oppressive 
“culture system” will disappear from their eastern, as slavery 
lately disappeared from their western colonies. It would be well 
for the progress of liberal ideas throughout the world, if the Euro- 
pean subjects of the House of Orange could be quadrupled. 
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The friendly, and almost protective relation in which we have 
long stood to Portugal, gives us an interest in her prosperity, or 
at least in her immunity from external dangers. Nothing that 
is menacing to her appears at present on the horizon ; her diffi- 
culties for the moment are all internal. Few countries in 
Europe have lagged so far behind in material improvement. 
The strife of factions has been almost as prejudicial to her, as 
despotism has been to some other countries. Now, however, 
there seems reason to hope that a better period is opening. The 
state of the finances excites the attention and uneasiness which 
it should do. Railways are being pushed forward. A great 
change has been made in the tariff, and with the exception of 
the not unnatural disturbances which broke out when the sud- 
den and unexplained deaths of the king, and several of the 
royal family, made the people fear treason near the throne, 
there has been no interruption of the public tranquillity. The 
marriage of the reigning monarch with the daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel, puts the seal upon the liberal policy of the House 
of Braganza, and nothing but the maintenance of order, and the 
increase and good distribution of the wealth which the great 
resources of the soil ought to supply, is wanted to make Portugal 
a useful ally to Great Britain. 

We must not, however, unless indeed the example of Colonel 
Sibthorp may give us comfort, be too sanguine in anticipating 
the future of a country, in which a prominent member of the 
Legislature within the last decade observed : “ Roads ; what do 
we want with roads ? they will only facilitate a Spanish inva- 
sion.” The late king, who was somewhat too much oppressed 
by the sense of his responsibilities, was, we trust, in too de- 
sponding a mood when he observed to an English naval officer, “I 
have honest men, and I have able men, but honesty and ability 
are not very often found together in Portugal.” 

There is no country in Europe which has, during the last ten 
years, made so marked a progress as Spain. It resources are 
so enormous, that it only requires peace and good government 
for a quarter of a century to make it a power of the first class. 
There is but one reason which should make us look with any 
uneasiness upon this resurrection of an old antagonist. Spain 
can only acquire reai power by following the same path which 
has led us to power; and if she does so, we shall have a new 
market for our manufactures, and a new reservoir from which 
to draw a great number of products of which we stand in need ; 
we shall have a new outlet for our accumulated capital, and 
we shall have a ready ally against any too ambitious designs 
which may be formed beyond the Bidassoa. We must not flatter 
ourselves, however, that Spain will be otherwise than hostile to 
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us as long as we hold Gibraltar. The possession of that place 
is valued by the Spaniards, not so much for any real advantage 
to accrue from it, as because it is the point upon the acquisi- 
tion of which, all their patriotic hopes have concentrated them- 
selves. Even if their empire were as great as it was in the days 
of Philip 11., the presence of the red-coats upon the Rock would 
be like Mordecai sitting at the king’s gate, to the jealous Cas- 
tilian ; and therefore we think that those writers have done 
wisely who have tried to force the consideration of this matter 
of Gibraltar upon the English public. It should be studied 
in a fair spirit, and with the help of all the lights which mili- 
tary knowledge, political expediency, and a far-seeing, not 
merely penny-wise, economy, can bring to it; for sooner or 
later it will become a practical question. If we deliberately 
determine that the fortress is to be kept at all hazards, by 
all means let us fight for it; but if we come to the oppo- 
site conclusion, let us solve the difficulty, not by the rude 
arbitrament of war, but by some arrangement which may be 
profitable not only to England, but to Spain, and to Europe. 
Religious toleration, free trade, and slave emancipation, are all 
lessons which Spain, if wiser, would learn without a bribe, but 
which it is better she should learn with a bribe, than not learn 
at all. Of course, it may turn out that the material and moral 
revival which we witness will not go very deep. The influence 
of Sister Patrocinio is a bad symptom, and the base compliances 
of the O’Donnell Cabinet are even worse. More than one local 
insurrection has broken out in the midst of the general tran- 
quillity, and it has been observed that these, unlike the numer- 
ous military revolts which we witnessed down to 1854, have 
had something of a Socialist character. More information about 
Spain than is readily accessible to any one not living in the 
political circles of Madrid would be necessary, in order to give 
any very positive opinion about her future ; but, excepting 
always the question of Gibraltar, her future, whether happy or 
the reverse, can hardly have any but an indirect influence upon 
ours. To those who are not aware how much Spain has ad- 
vanced within the last few years, we should strongly recommend 
the work called Das Heutige Spanien, by M. Garrido, translated 
by the editor of the once famous Hallischen Jahrbiicher, M. 
Arnold Ruge. After making all allowances for the fact that M. 
Garrido is an ultra-democrat, and a very sanguine politician, 
there is much in his book to rejoice over. Readers who have 
little time at their disposal, will find many curious statistics 
bearing upon this subject in the third number of the Home and 
Foreign Review. 

Of the many difficulties which still lie on the path of Italy, 
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far the most important are the question of Rome and the ques- 
tion of Venetia. The first of these might, no doubt, be settled 
easily enough by the Emperor of the French, if he were not 
deterred by two considerations. He fears, at least for the pre- 
sent, to do anything that may excite a more violent outbreak of 
hostility on the part of the French clergy ; and he is unwilling 
to incur the obloquy of abandoning an outpost which gives to 
France great influence in the affairs of Italy. His tenacious 
and patient intellect has never relinquished the idea that the 
prosperity of the country for which he first bore arms, is to be 
sought in federation rather than in union; and he bides his 
time, fully believing that his anticipations will yet be justified 
by events. 

It is very probable, however, that this question may, after all, 
receive a peaceful solution. We wish we could be as sanguine 
about the other. But although the arguments of those who 
maintain that Austria has a moral right to the Quadrilateral, are 
no stronger than. those which can be advanced for the possession 
of the Rhine by France, or of a large entrenched camp on this 
side of the Vosges by Germany, we are inclined to think that 
the considerations stated for English hearers by Mr. Price, in 
his Lecture at the United Service Institution, have so much 
weight with Austria, that she is extremely unlikely to retire 
from Venetia without having suffered a defeat such as will 
paralyse the forces of the empire. “ The Quadrilateral,” says 
Mr. Price, “is perhaps the most magnificent economy in 
Europe, for it makes every soldier do the work of three.” Nor 
must it be imagined that the monstrous pretensions of Austria 
have no sympathizers in the non-Austrian parts of Germany. 
A writer in the July number of the Home and Foreign Review 
aptly quotes, with reference to this subject, a speech of the 
Prussian General Radowitz, who will not be suspected of having 
desired the aggrandizement of Austria. Speaking of what would 
result from the loss of Verona, he said :—‘“ Our expensive sys- 
tem of defence on the Upper Rhine would be useless ; the posi- 
tions in the Black Forest, the strong fortress of Ulm and the 
Upper Danube, would be turned. The conflict would begin in 
the plains of Carinthia and Bavaria, instead of the Upper Rhine. 
One-third of the German Empire would be lost without firing a 
shot, simply by the strategic disposition of the two parties. . . . 
If Germany is to be safe at a point which has been menaced for 
centuries, the territory of Venice, and the country as far as the 
Mincio, must not fall into the hands of strangers.” 

As long as the four fortresses remain in the hands of the 
Austrians, Italy will be obliged to turn towards military objects 
those revenues which she might far better leave to “ fructify” in 
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the pockets of the people, or expend in promoting the internal 
prosperity of the country; and the compensation to be gained 
from the spreading of a warlike spirit through the whole of a 
generation is at least equivocal, and may produce i in the future 
disastrous effects. If the Quadrilateral is won for Italy by war, 
war will seek also to win the Italian Tyrol and Istria. If, on 
the other hand, the Quadrilateral is used by Austria, at some 
future time, as a means of reconquering her ascendency in Italy, 
it will be hardly possible to avoid a European war, into which 
we ourselves are pretty certain to be drawn, unless a most un- 
expected reaction takes place in English opinion. 

The security of Switzerland has been more than once menaced 
since the year of revolutions. First by Prussia, in the affair of 
Neufchatel, and next by France, in the annexation of Savoy. 
On both these occasions she has shown great patriotic ardour, 
and an almost too great readiness to resent any infraction of her 
rights. The indignation excited by the treaty which transferred 
Chablais and Faucigny to France, found an echo, as will be 
remembered, in our own Parliament; but the strong things 
which were said there, only feebly reflected the fury of a large 
party in Switzerland. Others took a less excited view of the 
question ; and the pamphlet of M. Dubs, called the Savoyer 
Frage, which had an enormous circulation in German Switzerland, 
summed up the whole question better than any other paper on 
the subject that we have seen, and materially tended to dissipate 
unnecessary alarms. In the end of 1860, the small squabble 
about the Valley of Dappes threatened Europe with another 
sensation ; but this, too, happily passed over. 

The first question with respect to Germany which the English 
politician has to decide is, whether or not there is any valid 
reason to prevent his being willing to see that transformation of 
the existing confederation of States into a federative State, which 
is so ardently desired throughout the Fatherland? We do not 
think that there is. Germany, strong and united, would not, 
perhaps, be so peacefully inclined as some are apt to suppose. 
The Teuton is a bad master, and his nationality has shown 
itself very much inclined to be aggressive upon every fron- 
tier; in Hungary as in Schleswig, on the Mincio as on the 
Vistula. A united Germany, however, would be surrounded by 
united and powerful neighbours, and her strength would have 
enough to do in repelling aggression. There is great force in 
the warnings which have been addressed to ardent centralizers 
beyond the Rhine, by M. Montalembert aud others; but still 
we must give the Germans credit for understanding their own 
affairs, and admit that, on the whole, the evils of their present 
divisions are greater than those of the state of things which they 
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aspire to bring about. Their interest is our interest, for we 
shall hardly be expected to combat the suspicions of those who 
think that England is averse to see a united Germany from 
jealousy of a possible new rival on the seas. 

More important is the question, to which of the two parties 
into which German constitutional reformers are divided, we 
ought to incline. Are we to be “Klein-Deutsch,” or “Gross- 
Deutsch?” Are we to wish for a smaller confederacy with 
Prussia at the head, or a larger confederacy under the lead of 
Austria? We have no hesitation in choosing the former alter- 
native. When the Emperor Francis, elected to be Emperor of 
Austria, and abandoned his proud ancestral position as German 
Kaiser, with all its shadowy and mysterious attributes, as well 
as its acknowledged powers and duties, he took a step on a 
road upon which there is no returning. Sooner or later, his 
descendants will have to wake up to a consciousness of their 
position, and to see that when their ancestor turned his back 
on the Rhine, he turned his face towards the Danube. In 
the valley of the great river, the House of Austria must make 
its future, if that future is to be a prosperous one. Austria, if 
she were to step out of the German Bund to-morrow, resigning 
Venetia for an equivalent upon the Lower Danube, might still 
play a part in history greater than any which she has played 
before. For Prussia, on the other hand, the hegemony of Ger- 
many is an absolute necessity, if she is not to sink into the 
position of a second-rate power. The present King, when he 
ascended the throne, had all the popularity necessary for the 
task that lay before him. The alarm of 1859 brought to his 
assistance the powerful organization of the National verein. 
Nothing but folly the most insensate, has prevented him playing 
the part which Austria has lately essayed at Frankfort, with 
this difference, that he would have been supported by the ardent 
sympathies, not to say by the revolutionary energies of the 
whole of Northern Germany. He has chosen another part. He 
has rallied round him whatever was petty in Prussian bureau- 
cracy ; whatever was rude, brutal, or interested in the Prussian 
military caste; whatever was stolid or selfish in the Prussian 
squirearchy ; for of nobility, in the sense in which the term is 
used in Scotland or France, in England or in Italy, there is, in 
Prussia, very little to rally. He has done all this, not so much 
from evil will as from sheer stupidity. Nevertheless, if the 
unity of Germany is to be achieved at all, it must be by Prussia. 
The puppet of the infamous Bismark may conceivably undo all 
that has been done for the House of Hohenzollern since the 
days of the great Elector; but he cannot interfere materially 
with the great destinies of the Prussian people. 
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The majority of Englishmen settle the Schleswig-Holstein 
question quickly and easily, and they settle it in favour of Den- 
mark. This is very natural. They feel that Denmark is weak 
and brave, while Germany, though strong and inclined to bully, 
is yet half-afraid to strike. They remember also that they once 
did the Danes an involuntary wrong, and would willingly make 
them reparation. Our national habit of compromise, and love 
for “ practical” solutions, makes in the same direction. What 
on earth have the Germans to gain by acquiring Schleswig ; or, 
if they must meddle with it, why cannot they be satisfied with 
the proposal long ago made by Lord Palmerston: draw a line 
across the peninsula, and add one half to Jutland, letting the 
other go with Holstein. So say many, and it is difficult to give 
any quite satisfactory reply. Leaving on one side, however, the 
large historical question, as to the respective rights of Germany 
and Denmark, and merely indicating by the use of the com- 
pound word Schleswig-Holstein, that we think that there is very 
much more to be said for the German view of the matter than 
most Englishmen imagine, we come to the immediate subject of 
dispute, and with regard to this we have little difficulty. We 
are bound by the Treaty of London of 1852 to respect the in- 
tegrity of Denmark, and we cannot recognise the right of the 
German Bund to order a Federal execution in Holstein, for 
the purpose of enforcing a claim which, if admitted, would 
give to the Bund an indirect control through the estates of 
Holstein, over the proceedings of the Danish Parliament sit- 
ting at Copenhagen. Assuredly the Danes are not blame- 
less; and there is much in their conduct towards both the 
Duchies, since the suppression of the rebellion, which can- 
not be defended. But the demands of the Bund at this parti- 
cular conjuncture are extreme, as well as singulary ill-timed. 
The Schleswig-Holstein question, unfortunately, is not one 
which is likely to be soon decided. Grounded in history, it has 
become identified with the national pride and aspirations of the 
German people, and as their language extends up the Peninsula, 
it is likely continually to become more formidable. It is clear, 
however, that at present, the maintenance of the independence of 
Denmark, except in so far as her Federal obligations in Holstein 
and Lauenburg extend, has been determined upon by all non- 
Teutonic Europe, and the attempt to enforce the claims lately put 
forward, if seriously made, can only lead to war. Denmark will 
meet that war, strong in her naval superiority, in her easily defen- 
sible position, in her great material prosperity, and in the rising 
enthusiasm of her people, inflamed as it is by the sympathy of the 
whole of Scandinavia. For many months the Government has 
been looking to the probability of a rupture. Fortifications 
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have been repaired, ships have been built, and preparations 
have been made for opposing to an invading army, the terrible 
barrier of an inundation. We would fain hope that the power- 
ful alliances of Denmark may yet avert by diplomatic means the 
calamities which will be entailed even by a successful resist- 
ance, and allow her to pursue unchecked a career of improve- 
ment, which, commencing with the great and sudden changes of 
1848, has gone steadily on, and has enabled her to occupy so 
respectable a position in the family of nations, in spite of the 
continual peril to which she has been exposed by the hostility 
of powerful neighbours, united in little else but in hatred to her. 

Sweden has, within the last few months, attracted the atten- 
tion of Europe, first by her attitude towards Russia, and secondly, 
by her diplomatic support of Denmark. The young king, more 
impetuous than discreet, the Victor Emmanuel of the frozen 
zone, seems to long for some opportunity of showing that the 
descendants of Bernadotte have not forgotten the career of their 
ancestor. In spite of Prince Dolgouroukow, who enlarges on the 
“ Question Finnoise,” we are not persuaded that the anxiety of 
the Finlanders for restoration to Sweden is so great, as to make 
us wish to see the modern Charles xi. go to war in this quar- 
rel, unless a combined movement against Russia be ever resolved 
upon by the other powers. A war with Germany in support of 
the cry “ Denmark to the Eider” would be a far safer outlet for 
his energy. Sweden, however, has a great deal to do at home ; 
her cumbrous constitution, her unsatisfactory relations with the 
all but independent Norway, and the furious intolerance of her 
church, are stumblingblocks upon her path, which she will do 
well to remove before she again seeks for warlike renown. A 
contest, however, brought on for the assistance of Denmark, 
might be regarded by her as a defensive one, more especially if 
the projects which have found favour with the Courts both of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, are ever-translated into acts. 

The Polish question is perhaps the most difficult and pain- 
ful which has arisen in our times. Russia has indeed done 
much during the last few weeks to take away one element of 
difficulty ; she has so conducted the war as to make armed in- 
tervention perfectly justifiable im foro conscientiw. Whether 
armed intervention would not be a political impossibility, is 
a very different matter. We derive some comfort from the 
pamphlet on the Polish insurrection, which has been republished 
from the columns of the Spectator. Its author tells us, that the 
common belief that the Poles will accept no terms short of the 
limits of 1772, is, in his opinion, a mistaken one. Fresh from 
the seat of war, and from conference with many of the patriots, 
his judgment is worthy of all attention. If there is the chance 
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of compromise, there is hope. Indeed, nothing but the quint- 
essential folly and baseness of the King of Prussia prevents 
that hope being a confident one. If, however, it is to be a war 
for all the vast countries which once were Polish, nothing can 
be attempted, for it is vain to expect, it would be perhaps unjust 
to desire, that Russia should withdraw farther from the west 
than the line of the Niemen and the Bug. 

What would be the real character and tendencies of a re- 
constituted Poland, is a curious subject of speculation. Are we 
to believe, with a writer in the Revue Germanique, who has 
ably sketched the persecutions of the Unitarian Protestants in 
unpartitioned Poland, that the fierce sectarian animosities of 
old days have entirely passed away; or are we to fear that 
that intense religious spirit which gives so much romance to 
the Polish movement, whether reflected in the Nation en Deuil 
of the great French orator, or in the soberer pages of the Recent 
Traveller, would crystallize in quieter times into stern and op- 
pressive bigotry? Would Poland be a real barrier against 
Russia, an outpost of western civilisation, or only a weak and 
turbulent tool of France—a new point d’appui of the religious 
reaction? Certain it is that, under no circumstances, can 
Poland be now so dangerous to Europe as she would have been 
if the schemes of the Marquis Wielopolski had succeeded ; if all 
the progressive elements of Polish life had been swept away, 
and he had been enabled to glut his hatred of Germany and of 
the West, by fusing together all that was essentially barbarous 
in Muscovy and Sarmatia, and hurling it against Europe. 
It is difficult to know even what we should wish for. Every 
day must be exhausting the military power of Russia, and that 
is good; but every day is increasing the fanaticism of her 
masses, and giving to the struggle the character of a national 
and a holy war; while it seems probable that the present con- 
test will hardly end without the loss to Poland of half her 
“ablest and best gentlemen.” 

The peculiar character of the war has prevented the attention 
of the English people being arrested by it as much as could be 
wished. There have been no great battles. Nay, there has 
not even been one engagement as important as that which took 
place in Hungary after the war of 1849 had virtually ceased, 
when the gallant Kmety struck one last blow at Lugos for his 
fallen land’s good right. A different system of tactics on the 
part of the insurgent leaders might have, or indeed may yet 
permit us to consider them as belligerents, and materially to aid 
them during the winter months by recognising them as such. 
Every day, however, that passes seems to diminish our hopes. 
Our relations with Russia, even in the immediate future, are 
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sufficiently doubtful to make us speculate with caution upon 
the chances of coming years; but there is one thing which 
seems pretty certain: Russia is no longer to be dreaded as a 
powerful and semi-barbarous empire, contemptible in all the 
arts of peace, but transcendentally accomplished in all those 
which “ urge Bellona’s iron car.” 

The disasters of the Crimean War broke the system of 
Nicholas far more completely than would have been done by a 
whole series of battles as bloody as Friedland or Borodino. In the 
gigantic body politic, corrupt from base to summit, there are no 
forces which can be restorative of despotism, and the only hope 
lies in a frank abandonment of the course of policy which was 
entered on in 1825, and in a thorough transformation. What 
the Crimean War began, the Polish war can hardly fail to com- 
plete. Poland, as has been truly said, “is a vast bridge stretch- 
ing from the Vistula to the Black Sea, for the solemn entrance 
of revolutionary opinions into Russia.” 

It is curious to contrast the abject terror with which so many 
Germans were in the habit of looking upon Russia, even so 
lately as the spring of 1854, with the tone which now pre- 
vails. Many aman would then have accepted, as a true de- 
scription of the actual state of affairs, these bitter words :— 
“L’Allemagne n’existe que de nom, ce sont de provinces Bal- 
tiques, aux quelles on a laissé, quelques droits illusoires, par 
exemple celui d’étre non seulement sujets de Nicholas, mais en 
méme-temps sujets de leurs petits princes.” Nothing but the 
most inconceivable folly on the part of the princes or peoples 
can now cause any danger to Germany from her huge neighbour. 
Of course, if we are to be presented throughout the whole of the 
next fifty years, from time to time, with such phenomena as the 
present King of Prussia, or the present Elector of Hesse, it is 
impossible to say what baits may not be held out to Slavonic 
ambition ; but that is, we trust, improbable. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that there is another pos- 
sible future for Russia. What if she develops into a vast State 
organized upon a socialist basis? There is a School which sees 
in the Russian village not only one of the earliest forms, but one 
of the last lessons of civilisation. If the pedantic military sys- 
tem which now prevails, and which is in no way Slavonic, but 
purely German, breaks down, what then? Is it to be anarchy 
or a new form of human society? And if the result is a new 
form of human society, will it have no sympathies for the 
socialist aspirations of Western Europe? These are questions 
which such works as M. Herzen’s Du Développement des Idées 
Révolutionnaires en Russie make us ask, but which few perhaps 
will venture to answer. Yet, like all the problems connected 
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with that “enfer frappé 4 la glace,” which extends over one- 
sixth of the globe, they are full of grave import for our children’s 
children. 

To prevent Russia reaching Constantinople has long been, as 
we trust it will long continue to be, a favourite object with Eng- 
lish statesmen. It may be doubted, however, whether their 
efforts have not of late taken an unfortunate direction ; and it is 
certain that the impression in most continental countries is, 
that England is ready to protect the Turk, not only against 
Russia, but against his own Christian subjects. “Lord Palmer- 
ston evidently thinks that there are only two alternatives in the 
Eastern Peninsula, the rule of Turkey or the rule of Russia. 
Of these, the first, however bad, is not dangerous to Europe, 
while the second is. He despises the anti-Mussulman cry, 
which is rarely heard in this country, but which is the key-note 
of Russian policy, and is familiar enough to those who have 
mixed with the reactionary circles of Germany. We can per- 
fectly comprehend his view, and all that we have to object to it 
is, that it is becoming impossible to act upon it. The Christian 
races are gradually growing too strong, while Europe is begin- 
ning to realize more and more what Turkish rule means. No 
one in this country asks for any sudden change of policy, much 
less for any demonstration of hostility. against the Turk. All 
that is wished is that our moral support should not be given to 
his domination. Mr. Layard last session made a very long and 
interesting speech on the subject, but how did he meet, and 
in what way did he detract from the force of Mr. Gregory’s 
awkward revelations about the pro-Turkish pressure put by 
Sir Henry Bulwer upon our consuls in the East? Do these 
officials receive a hint to look at Turkey, whenever they pos- 
sibly can, through glasses which give to all objects a pleasant 
rose-tint ? 

We do not say that much might not be effected if a long suc- 
cession of really able and honest men were to rule in Constan- 
tinople ; but who will seriously maintain that there is any 
chance of this? How many statesmen equal to Fuad Pacha does 
Turkey possess? And is it such men as Fuad who regenerate a 
nation ? 

The task which has just been intrusted to the young King of 
the Hellenes, is one of the most difficult that can well be imagined. 
It is not only that the whole edifice of good government has to 
be built up, but the materials with which it is to be built are 
extremely bad. “Not to mention other defects,” says that ad- 
mirable historian, Mr. Finlay, quoting Polybius, but obviously 
expressing his own mature judgment, “no Greek who is in- 
trusted with public money can refrain from peculation, even if 
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ten commissioners be appointed to watch over the expenditure, 
and although ten bonds be signed with twice as many witnesses, 
as a security for his honesty.” M. About’s opinion is hardly 
more cheering. It is said that Count Sponneck, who is, we 
presume, to be the virtual king of Greece for the next few 
years, has much of the appearance and bearing of Cavour ; let 
us trust that he may have something of his power of political 
construction, for, after all, there is one great difference between 
the Greeks and the Turks—the ‘state of both is deplorable : 
but the Turks are sinking into death; the Greeks are rising 
slowly into a new life. The one is a conquering horde, which 
never had any virtues except those of warlike barbarians; the 
other is a race in whose veins, in spite of much foreign admix- 
ture, nevertheless flows some of the blood which flowed in the 
veins of those whose intellect is 
“ Still the fountain-light of all our day, 
Is still a master light of all our seeing.” 

Full of faults as is the Greek people, we trust we may yet 
see them succeed in putting down brigandage within their 
borders, that chief curse of their country ; in making the roads 
which are hardly begun now when they ought long since to 
have been finished ; and in taking their place among the solvent 
communities of Europe. If perfect honesty in high places is 
substituted at Athens for the perfect dishonesty which has been 
hitherto in fashion there, much may be done to promote that 
useful virtue amongst the officials; and, when all these good 
things are accomplished, the sooner that Greece annexes 
Thessaly and Epirus, the better will England be pleased. 

Egypt has of late years become so closely connected with the 
political system of Europe, that it is hardly possible to pass it by 
without some notice. There are not wanting persons who would 
fain see us once for all settle the question of our communica- 
tions with India by landing troops at Cosseir and Suez, and by 
marching upon Cairo. Many now living will remember to have 
heard Such sentiments from the mouth of one of the greatest of 
our Indian warriors, whose mind was continually disturbed by 
the fear of a French occupation of Egypt, and by the vision of 
an army of Fellahs, superior not only in discipline but in most 
other military virtues to the Sepoys. Who can forget the 
splendid prophecy in “ Eéthen” of the day “ when the English- 
man, leaning far over to hold his loved India, will plant a firm 
foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the Faithful”? 
We trust, however, that our rulers, who in less enlightened days 
than these were not tempted by the dazzling prize of Sicily, which 
was so nearly in their grasp, will not be led astray by this appa- 
rently more desirable, but still more invidious acquisition. It will 
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be however as necessary for us to enforce in this matter self-denial 
upon others as to practise it ourselves. It is difficult to look for- 
ward to any state of things, under which, if we continue to hold 
India, the freedom of transit through Egypt will not be of vital im- 
portance to this country, even although the railways of the future 
may restore much of the commerce of the East to the countries of 
Western Asia, and any attempt on the part of France to infringe 
that neutrality would probably be the signal for a desperate 
war. We do not, however, anticipate anything of the kind. 
The same maxims of prudence and far-sightedness which are 
beginning so much to influence our policy, are slowly winning 
their way in France, and we think that it is not Quixotic to look 
forward to a time when she may be willing to co-operate with 
us, with a single eye to the prosperity of Egypt, and when we 
may be willing to avail ourselves of her co-operation undeterred 
by that distrust which we now feel, and which, although it is 
often just, is, we fear, not less often unreasonable. Turkish 
rule is in Egypt what it is everywhere else ; and to get rid of it, 
or to compel it so completely to change its character as to make 
it virtually cease to be Turkish, is absolutely necessary. No 
one can read the extracts from Mr. Senior’s Journal, which are 
now being published in a monthly contemporary, to say nothing 
of the even more remarkable original, which cannot yet be given 
to the world, without praying that the system which barbarizes 
the Valley of the Nile may speedily come to an end. Egypt 
should be placed under some European ruler, who should carry 
out his reforms in the way which he thought best, but after a 
distinct understanding with the Great Powers, as to the objects 
which it was desirable to attain. It should be treated as one 
of the highways of commerce, and its neutrality should be 
guaranteed by solemn treaty. In the meantime, the more that 
can be done to prepare the way for this the better. The transit 
has done much. The annual influx of travellers is doing much, 
and the Suez Canal will, if the obstacles which impede its con- 
struction can be successfully and permanently overcome, do 
much also. It is true that all these have their dark side. Yet 
the brutality of ignorant young officers, the occasional exactions 
or violence of privileged travellers, and the forced labour which 
the impudent speculators of the Canal Company vainly seek to 
conceal or gloss over, are not after all, very enormous items to 
be set against the vast benefits which will accrue to the subjects 
of Ismail Pasha, if the interests of Europe once become so 
closely connected with theirs as to oblige the great nations of 
the West to insist, ere very long, that Egypt must be governed 
on European principles. 

We have.in the preceding pages pointed out several European 
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arrangements which seem to require alteration. Let us now 
inquire how far England should interfere in any of these Con- 
tinental quarrels where she is not obliged to do so by distinct 
treaty engagements. It may be safely assumed that it is so 
desirable, not for Englishmen only, but for the general advance- 
ment of the human race, that this country should remain at 
peace, that the considerations whether of interest or duty urged 
in favour of any interference, not obligatory, ought to be of a 
most cogent description. We say advisedly, of interest or duty, 
for we are not of those who think this island has a right to take 
up the attitude of “a modern Corcyra.” 

The doctrine of non-intervention, about which so much has 
been said, has no real claim to be called a doctrine at all. 
There are periods in history in which it is an excellent rule of 
conduct ; and that in which we live is one of them. This 
generation has witnessed an outbreak of political passions as 
strong as the outbreak of religious passions which followed the 
Reformation. We have learnt to know well, what has been so 
aptly called “that friendship of political opinion, which sticketh 
closer than the brotherhood of citizenship ;” and they must have 
attended but little to the teachings of their time, who do not 
see, that we have more than once been on the verge of a great 
war of opinion. No one who knows the strength of the reac- 
tionary forces in almost all countries, and the imperfect organi- 
zation which is to be set against the number and power of their 
opponents, should be anxious, if he be a friend to liberty, to 
precipitate a trial of strength ; and so, on the whole, the feeling 
in favour of non-intervention has been useful to progress. To 
subscribe, however, to the opinion of those who preach it as a 
gospel, might be to cripple the action of this country at some 
moment when it could exercise a decisive influence for good. 
Accordingly, we by no means put out of the question an armed 
voluntary interference in the affairs of Continental Europe, if 
such interference is nearly certain to settle one of the great 
questions, to the general benefit of the political state-system in 
which our lot is cast. 

Such occasions, however, must always be very rare, and all 
statesmen of liberal and progressive inclinations ought pro- 
foundly to distrust their own impulses to draw the sword. 
Reformers and Revolutionists are too apt to be born like Lam- 
menais, “ with repeaters in their heads, which are always strik- 
ing the hour,” and their teachings and exhortations must be 
scanned with a searching and somewhat sceptical glance by 
those upon whom falls the terrible responsibility of bidding a 
nation pass from thought to action. 
Our chief dependence must be upon moral force reposing 
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upon an adequate reserve of physical strength, to make it pos- 
sible for us to resort without fear to the “last argument of 
kings.” It is the fashion to sneer at our “moral force,” but we 
can hardly see how any one can do so who knows the dessous 
des cartes of the Italian movement, to say nothing of what has 
recently passed in Greece, before the eyes of all the world. Our 
moral force is even now very great, but it is susceptible of 
almost indefinite extension. Every English savant who pushes 
on human knowledge; every English scholar who takes away 
our reproach of being in classical learning mere pupils of 
Germany ; every English theologian who states fearlessly the 
conclusions of Biblical criticism; every English artist who 
shows that if we only apply ourselves earnestly to painting, or 
architecture, or sculpture, we can hold our own against others; 
every English manufacturer who produces goods which no 
foreigner can equal; every English merchant who opens new 
routes for trade ; every English politician who throws over 
prejudice and looks at things as they are, ready to learn from 
the Continent as well as to teach it; every English author 
who enriches our literature; every English traveller who 
carries into foreign society a higher culture, or a loftier standard 
of right and wrong than he finds ; every Englishman, in short, 
who makes himself respected by men of other nations,—increases 
our moral force. 

Our physical strength, whether considered absolutely or rela- 
tively to that of other European powers, has, we trust, by no 
means reached its maximum. All internal reforms, all increase 
of real enlightenment, all equitable settlements of out-standing 
political or social grievances, will tend to make it greater. The 
conciliation of Ireland would alone be worth 50,000 additional 
troops in a really serious struggle. 

The attention which has been given since the Crimean 
War to the health and comfort of our soldiers,- has already 
added several regiments to the army; and some obvious re- 
forms which are now talked of, will add several more. It is 
difficult to say what advantages we may not gain from bringing 
the knowledge of nature which is now possessed by our savants 
to bear on several departments of the nation’s business. We 
doubt if there is one man in the present Cabinet who has even 
a moderate acquaintance with any one of the natural sciences, 
excepting, of course, mathematics. 

If the great reforms in Church and State which are desired 
by our really consequent Liberals are carried out in this gene- 
ration, we may—without indulging in any dreams, or imagining 
that “here is the way to virtue and to wisdom” will be found 
written over “the evening gate of this century,” any more than, 
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in spite of Jean Paul, they turned out to be written over that of 
the last—confidently trust that England will maintain her proud 
European position for many a long day to come. 

Unless, indeed, the conservative and reactionary forces in this 
country are far stronger than we believe them to be, there is 
every reason to hope, that the distance between us and other 
European nations will for some time continue to increase. 
Holland, the only considerable European State which can claim 
to rest her prosperity on the same ground as ourselves, the en- 
lightenment and happiness of the people, is prevented by its 
size, by its language, and by the terrible physical difficulties 
with which it has to contend, from entering the lists as our rival. 
Prussia, at the head of a united Germany, might run a great 
career, but before her hegemony is assured, she has many a 
struggle to go through, and even if she could step to-morrow 
into her proper place, there is a bureaucracy to remodel, an 
army to reorganize, and fifty years of leeway to make up in re- 
finement and civilisation. No Catholic power has any chance 
whatever, until she frankly accepts the advice conveyed in the 
words of the dying Cavour to Padre Giacomo, “ Frate, Frate, 
libera Chiesa, in libero stato!” Nor would she, even after the 
attainment of that desirable state of things, be at all in a posi- 
tion to compete with a nation whose Protestantism was free 
from the superstitious alloys which now too often mar its lustre. 

We are speaking of course only of the next few generations. A 
time may come when our great mineral resources will have been 
worked out, when every available acre of land will be culti- 
vated, when our wise maxims of government, or others even 
wiser, will have become the guiding rules of all civilized nations, 
when many superstitions which are now respectable and power- 
ful in foreign countries will have gone the way of the belief in 
witchcraft, when we shall have nothing to teach our neighbours 
either in physical or political science. At that far-off period, 
the sceptre may pass to other hands; but if we only press 
forward now, every year gained upon our rivals before the end 
of the century will be ten years more of pre-eminence to Great 
Britain in the years to come. 


ERRATUM. 
Page 1, for Louis xtv. read Louis xv. 
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